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KNOW not how it may be with others, but I am con- 

scious of a growing reluctance to express my views in 
public, which of late has approached absolute repugnance. 
Perhaps this feeling may be due to the sombreness of age, 
but I rather incline to ascribe it to an apprehension of the 
future which dawned on me long ago, but which of late 
has deepened with a constantly augmenting acceleration. If 
I thought that anything that I could do would affect the final 
issue, I might be more inclined to effort, but I perceive 
myself to be so far sundered from most of my fellow coun- 
trymen, that I shrink exceedingly from thrusting on them 
opinions which will give offense, or more likely still, excite 
derision. For when I look about me I see the American 
people, as a whole, quite satisfied that they have solved the 
riddle of the universe, and firmly convinced that by means 
of plenty of money, popular education, cheap transporta- 
tion, universal suffrage, unlimited amusements, the moral 
uplift, and the “democratic ideai,” they have but one more 
step to take to land them in perfection. I cannot altogether 
share this optimism, and particularly I have doubts touching 
the “democratic ideal.” It is of these doubts that I here 
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write, as I consider this apotheosis of the “democratic ideal” 
the profoundest and most far-reaching phenomenon of our 
age. 

I start with this proposition which to me is self-evident, 
and which I, therefore, assume as axiomatic: That no 
organized social system, such as we commonly call a national 
civilization, can cohere against those enemies which must 
certainly beset it, should it fail to recognize as its primary 
standard of duty, the obligation of the individual man and 
woman to sacrifice themselves for the whole community in 
time of need. And, furthermore, that this standard may 
be effective and not a theory, it must be granted that the 
power to determine when the moment of need has arisen, lies 
not with the individual but with society in its corporate 
capacity. This last crucial attribute can never be admitted 
to inhere in private judgment. 

I shall first consider the nature of the “democratic ideal,” 
and subsequently test it by this standard. For my part, for 
the last twelve months this subject has been constantly in 
my thoughts, fixed there by the war now raging. 

I chanced to be in Paris when hostilities began, and I 
came home filled with the solemn impression of the French 
sense of duty made on me by seeing the whole manhood of 
France march to the frontier without a murmur and with- 
out a quaver. I knew that the same thing was going on in 
Germany. I thought that men could do no more. Now the 
rights and wrongs of this war are, for my present purpose, 
immaterial; all that concerns me is the national standard 
it illustrated of self-sacrifice and of duty. And on both sides 
of the Rhine I found that standard good. It seemed to me 
also to be the true standard of pure democracy. For what 
can be more democratic than that prince and peasant, plu- 
tocrat and pauper, shall serve their country together side by 
side, marching in the same regiment, wearing the same uni- 
form, submitting to the same discipline, enduring the same 
hardships, and dying the same death. In mass, universal 
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service is absolute equality; some men, it is true, serve as 
officers, but these men are officers only because they have 
made themselves, by lives devoted to obedience, to self-denial, 
and to study, fit for command; and this fitness for command 
is recognized by their countrymen, who have chosen more 
lucrative or easier walks in life, when the hour of danger is 
at hand. I had supposed that in our democracy these great 
facts would have been appreciated and honored by all, even 
though it might possibly be argued that in America the 
necessity for such self-abnegation had not, as yet, arisen. 
I never fell into greater error. 

Familiar as I am with American idiosyncrasies, I was 
astonished on landing in New York, to find the German 
military system bitterly assailed as conflicting with the 
American “democratic ideal,” and I asked myself why this 
should be. It is true that the German system of uni- 
versal military service had been the first to be thoroughly 
organized, but that could not impeach its principle, nor 
make it conflict with a sound “democratic ideal.” Now, 
to make my position clear, I wish to say that I have 
never admired Germany as a whole, although I have known 
her rather intimately. A generation ago when it was the 
fashion here almost to worship the Germans, even to their 
art, their literature, their language, and their manners, when 
eminent gentlemen, who have no good word for Germany 
now, used to insist to me at college that nothing but a Ger- 
manized education could suffice for the student, I rebelled. 
I protested that Germany had made no such contribution to 
our civilization, in comparison, for instance, with France, as 
to justify in us any such servile attitude, and that I could not 
admit her claims. In later years I have distrusted her ambi- 
tions, I have detested her manners, I have abhorred her lan- 
guage and her art, I have feared her competition, and been 
jealous of her navy, but I have never questioned in my heart 
that her military system of universal service was truly demo- 
cratic, and I have wished that it might be adopted here. It 
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never occurred to me that it could be denounced as undemo- 
cratic, or reviled as a tool of the junker class, used by them 
for their own aggrandizement and for the oppression of the 
German people. Such an accusation would have seemed to 
me too shallow to be noticed. I could not comprehend how 
any sober-minded man who knew the history of the Seven 
Years’ War and of Jena, could fail to perceive that the 
German military system was an effect of a struggle of a 
people for existence, and that the German people and the 
German army are one. Their vices and their virtues are the 
same. ‘To imagine that a handful of Prussian squires, most 
of whom are far from rich, could coerce millions of their 
countrymen from all ranks in life, who equally with the 
junkers are trained and armed soldiers, into doing some- 
thing which they thought harmful, and waging wars which 
they hated as ruinous or wrong, was and is to me a proposi- 
tion too absurd to deserve serious refutation. 

What then, I asked myself, could be the secret of the hos- 
tility of Americans to German universal military service, an 
hostility which Americans disguised under the phrase of 
faith in “democratic ideals.” And as I watched this phe- 
nomenon and meditated upon what I saw and heard, the 
suspicion which had long lain half-consciously in my mind, 
ripened into conviction, that the real tyranny against which 
my countrymen revolted was the tyranny of universal self- 
sacrifice, and that they hated German universal military 
service because it rigorously demanded a sacrifice from every 
man,—from which sacrifice they personally shrank. For, if 
the German system should be forced upon America, as it 
might be were Germany to prevail, they would perhaps be 
constrained to give one year of their lives to their country. 

If this inference were sound, it occurred to me that not 
improbably our “democratic ideal” consisted in the prin- 
ciple that no man or woman should be forced to conform to 
any standard of duty against their will, or, in short, in the 
principle of universal selfishness. Then I turned to our 
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women for enlightenment, as the female sex is supposed to 
set ours an example in unselfishness. To instruct myself I 
read the modern feminist literature and followed a little the 
feminist debate, and very shortly I found my question 
answered. 

Since civilization first dawned on earth the family has 
been the social unit on which all authority, all order, and 
all obedience has reposed. Therefore the family has been 
the cement of society and the chief element in cohesion. To 
preserve the family and thus to make society stable, the 
woman has always sacrificed herself for it, as the man has 
sacrificed himself for her upon the field of battle. The obli- 
gations and the sacrifices have been correlative. But I 
beheld our modern women shrilly repudiating such a stand- 
ard of duty and such a theory of self-sacrifice. On the con- 
trary, they denied that they, as individuals, owed society any 
duty as mothers or as wives, and maintained that their first 
duty was to themselves. If they found the bonds of the 
family irksome, they might renounce them and wander 
whither they would through the world in order to obtain a 
fuller life for themselves. This phase of individualism would 
appear to be an ultimate form of selfishness and the final 
resolution of society into atoms; but none the less it would 
also appear to be the feminine interpretation of the ‘“demo- 
cratic ideal.” 

Advancing yet another step I came to the capitalistic 
class, a class which I take to be a far more powerful class 
with us than are the Prussian junkers in Germany. Noth- 
ing, therefore, can be more important to our present pur- 
pose than to appreciate the standard recognized by them. I 
will take but one test, of many I applied. The railways are 
to a modern country what the arteries are to the human 
body. The national life-blood flows through them. They 
are a prime factor in our prosperity and contentment in time 
of peace, and our first means of defense in time of war. 
Though they are vital to our corporate life, our Government 
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confides their administration to capitalists, as trustees, who 
are supposed to collect for their work as trustees a reason- 
able compensation, which they levy on the public by a tax on 
transportation which we call rates. No injustice could be 
more flagrant and no injury deeper than that such taxes 
should be unequal or excessive. In what spirit has this most 
sacred of trusts been performed? The legislation which 
fills the volumes of our statutes, the cases which cram our law 
reports, and the wrecks upon the stock market tell the tale 
better than could any words of mine. It is hardly a tale of 
self-abnegation to meet a standard of public duty, though it 
may well be an exemplification of our “democratic ideal.” 
Next we come face to face with labor. The spectacle 
in democratic England of hundreds of thousands of coal 
miners utilizing the extremity of their country’s agony as 
a means of extorting from society a selfish pecuniary advan- 
tage for themselves, brings before us vividly enough the 
workman’s understanding of his “democratic ideal.” 
Supposing here, for our own edification, we contemplate 
those of us who are artists and literary men, and ask what 
our interpretation is of the “democratic ideal.” At this sug- 
gestion there rises before my mind a vision of long ago. I 
was one evening conversing in a club with a well-known 
painter about some decorations which were attracting atten- 
tion, were very costly, but which offended my taste as being 
frankly plutocratic. I observed that, though they brought 
high prices, I questioned whether they conformed to any 
true canon of art. Like a flash he turned on me and said: 
“And who'‘are you to talk of artistic standards? In our 
world there is but one standard, and that the standard of 
price. That which sells is good art, that which does not sell 
is bad art. There can be no appeal from price.” I made 


no answer for I saw that he was right. Art is a form of 
expression, and art can, therefore, only express the society 
which environs it; and our standard is money, or, in other 
words, the means of self-indulgence. I had been uncon- 
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sciously thinking of the spirit which produced the old tower 
of Chartres and the Virgin’s Portal at Paris, when monks, 
safe in their convents, could concentrate their souls on 
expressing the aspirations and the self-devotion of their age. 
I wonder whether we, as literary men, have in mind, when we 
do our work, an ideal which is our standard, as religion was 
their standard, or as the verdict at Olympia was the standard 
of the Greeks; or do we worry little over the form or the sub- 
stance of our labor, and think mostly of the artifices which 
may attract the public, and charm the publisher by stimulat- 
ing sales? If we do the last we exemplify our “democratic 
ideal” which denies any standard save the standard of self- 
interest, which is incarnated in price. 

I had reached this point in my reflections when it occurred 
to me to test my inferences by applying them to our collec- 
tive public thought. After some hesitation I have concluded 
that, as a unified organism, we are nearly incapable of sus- 
tained collective thought, except at long intervals under the 
severest tension. For instance, during the Civil War, one 
half of our country sustained what might be called a train 
of partially digested collective thought through some four 
years; but on the return to the Union of the southern States 
our thought became more disorderly than ever. Ordinarily 
we cannot think except individually or locally. Hence the 
particular interest must, as a rule, dominate the collective 
interest, so that scientific legislation is impossible, and no 
fixed policy can be long maintained. Thus we can formulate 
no scientific tariff since our tariffs are made by combina- 
tions of private and local interests with little or no relation 
to collective advantage. We can organize no effective army 
because the money and the effort needed to construct an 
effective army must be frittered away to gratify localities, 
nor can we have a well-adjusted navy because we can per- 
severe in no unified plan developed by a central mind. We 
call our appropriation bill for public works our pork barrel; 
probably with only too good reason. But the salient point 
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is that in our national legislature the instinct of unity, con- 
tinuity, and order seldom prevails over individualism or 
disorder, with the result that our collective administration 
of public affairs may not unreasonably be termed chaotic. 

Descending from the Union to the State the same rule 
holds. This year a constitution was submitted to the voters 
of New York, whose object was to check in some small 
measure the chaos of individualism in state affairs. It was 
defeated by an enormous majority, because the “democratic 
ideal” does not tolerate the notion of unity or order at the 
cost of private self-interest. 

But after all the most perfect exemplification of our 
“democratic ideal,” or the principle of selfishness in public 
affairs, occurs in our cities. In America there is one city 
administered on the principle of unity and self-restraint. 
It is Washington. But I suppose that no other municipality 
in the land would endure such a yoke, and the reason is plain. 
In Washington private interests are subordinated to public 
interests, but our “democratic ideal” contemplates a muni- 
cipal system which yields an opposite result. Self-interest 
requires that our municipalities should be so organized that 
every rich man may buy such franchises as he needs to enrich 
himself, while every poor man may obtain his job at the 
public cost. This is the complete subordination of the prin- 
ciple of unity to that of diversity, of order to chaos, of the 
community to the individual, of self-sacrifice to selfishness. 
It is, in fine, our pure “democratic ideal.” 

I submit most humbly that untold ages of human experi- 
ence have proved to us that nature is inexorable and demands 
of us self-sacrifice if we would have our civilization, our 
country, our families, our art, or our literature survive. 
Unselfishness is what the words patriotism and maternal 
love mean. Those words mean that we cannot survive and 
live for ourselves alone. We cannot be individualistic, or sel- 
fish to an extreme, we cannot hope for salvation through our 
“democratic ideal.” For, if we accept that, we accept the 
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conclusion that our country can never exert her strength 
in the hour of peril, because we leave to private judgment 
the sacrifice which each citizen shall make her. We renounce 
a standard of duty. But surely, sooner or later, that mortal 
peril must arise, and when we expect it least, either from 
within or from without, “for ye know not what hour your 
Lord may come.” 

If it be true, as I do apprehend, that our “democratic ideal” 
is only a phrase to express our renunciation as a nation of 
all standards of duty, and the substitution therefor of a 
reference to private judgment; if we men are to leave to 
ourselves as individuals the decision as to how and when our 
country may exact from us our lives; if each woman may 
dissolve the family bond at pleasure; if, in fine, we are to 
have no standard of duty, of obedience, or, in substance, of 
right and wrong, save selfish caprice; if we are to resolve our 
society from a firmly cohesive mass, unified by a common 
standard of duty and self-sacrifice, into a swarm of atoms 
selfishly fighting each other for money, as beggars scramble 
for coin, then I much fear that the hour cannot be far dis- 
tant, when some superior because more cohesive and intelli- 
gent organism, such as nature has decreed shall always lie 
in wait for its victim, shall spring upon us and rend us as 
the strong have always rent those wretched because feeble 
creatures who are cursed with an aborted development. 














OUR NAVY IN THE EVENT OF WAR 


By Georce v L. MEYER 


i the hearings last winter before Congress, one of our 
officers testified that it would require five years to develop 
the organization of the Navy Department and the fleet to a 
high state of efficiency. On another occasion an officer, well 
up in authority, after calling attention to the wonderful work 
of the general staff of the German army, announced that 
Congress has failed to provide a general staff in our navy. 
It should have been done years ago. We have no tested war 
plans, no tested organization for war, no tested mobilization 
scheme; and as to gunnery, our competitors have accom- 
plished feats greater than any that we have ever attempted. 
At the present time it is the rare exception for a ship of 
the United States Navy to have its full complement; and 
to provide the necessary crews for all the ships in the navy 
that would be useful in time of war, would require 20,000 
additional men. Meanwhile, it is becoming more difficult, 
with the increased size of our ships, to provide them with 
sufficient crews when completed. The torpedo destroyers 
of the Atlantic Fleet are twenty-five per cent short of their 
proper war complements; about a dozen destroyers are in 
reserve with half complements; about a dozen more are to 
be placed in reserve immediately; and only about twenty 
will be left in active service. Thus there will be fewer boats 
under training for war than there are laid up in reserve. 
The problems of transportation as to troops, supplies, and 
ammunition, in case of war, have not been worked out by the 
army and navy. These involve the furnishing of cars and 
the establishment of fast trains between certain strategic 
points, including parts of different trunk lines. This will 
require codperation among the different railroads, and prob- 
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ably a special department in the railroads, which, if framed 
tentatively in advance, could come into actual existence when 
needed. The railroads of the country must be prepared to 
meet the exigencies of war and the needs of the army and 
navy; but it devolves upon the two departments jointly to 
furnish the information necessary in order that the railroads 
shall be prepared to give the required transportation. 

It is interesting to learn that Germany has already studied 
the problems of landing several army corps on our coast, and 
what would be required of them in order to be able to besiege 
New York City. At a mass meeting held in Boston last 
October, Dr. Maclaurin, President of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, quoted from a report of a German general published 
before the war, showing the possibility of Germany trans- 
porting to the United States and landing four army corps, 
convoyed by its fleet. Since the United States is able to 
mobilize only 25,000 regulars, it would not be difficult to 
secure a base extending twenty-four miles inland, and with 
the aid of the railroads to move men and siege guns 
within an area which would enable them to threaten to 
destroy New York City and compel the payment of billions 
of dollars to the German invaders. 

That a ransom would be exacted under such conditions, if 
the attack were made, is reasonably certain after the experi- 
ence of Belgium and Poland; and it is equally certain that, 
under the circumstances, it would be wise to pay the same. 
New York being the greatest commercial port of the United 
States, both as to imports and exports, and the financial 
centre with business interests interrelated throughout the 
land, any interruption of these relations would be most 
embarrassing and far-reaching throughout the States. 

At the present time we could place no reliance on the sub- 
marine fleet to protect our coast, for it is unfit for sea service. 
The German submarines, sailing four days in order to reach 
the Irish coast from Helgoland, have been able to patrol for 
thirteen days before returning to their base, requiring only 
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ten days for overhaul out of thirty. The best we have in 
commission, the K class of submarine, traversing the same 
distance as the German submarine, could stay but one day 
on patrol duty and be able to get back to its base for a ten- 
day overhaul. 

Our fleet, in its manoeuvres last May and October, demon- 
strated its inability to prevent the enemy’s fleet from 
approaching our coast and landing forces. The strategy 
employed by the Commander-in-Chief of the fleet has been 
seriously and fundamentally criticised and questioned by the 
war college, showing a lack of preparation on the fleet’s part, 
or cooperation with the war college, so essential for strategic 
success in the future. In this connection it may be noted 
that though the Naval War College has been in existence 
for about thirty years, the present Commander-in-Chief is 
not a graduate of the college; and there is but one rear 
admiral on the list who has taken the college course. 

There has been, unfortunately, in the past a sentiment in 
this country that preparedness would encourage war, but the 
lesson of the present European war has dissipated much of 
that sentiment. Besides, our own history has shown that in 
each instance a lack of preparedness has been the cause of a 
vast additional destruction of life and property and the pro- 
longation of the horrors of war. The only time in our 
history when we were prepared for war was at the end of the 
Civil War. At that time there was a possibility of a conflict 
with France in view of her occupation of Mexico. But with 
General Grant in command of a seasoned army, we were 
probably for the time the strongest military power in exist- 
ence. Yet war did not come, because of our preparedness 
and recognized ability to carry on war. 

President Wilson in his speech at the Manhattan Club, on 
the fifth of November, unfortunately misled the public into 
a feeling of security, by saying that never in our history was 
the navy stronger and more prepared than at the present 
time, and that all we had to do was to increase the pace and 
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carry on the policies that we had been pursuing. Are we 
merely to quicken the pace of building ships and at the same 
time continue the policy which Congress has pursued for 
many years of being short several thousand men in meeting 
the requirements of the fleet? Ships with a partial comple- 
ment of trained men are of reduced value. It is a short- 
sighted policy to pursue a course which weakens the efficiency 
of the ship, embarrasses the commander, and invites defeat. 

Furthermore, it is a dangerous policy not to have a large 
reserve force of trained men to use for ships out of commis- 
sion but needed in case of war, and to lack a reserve force to 
draw upon in order to fill vacancies from casualties. Our 
“blue-jackets” are not trained in a day, and our gunners 
only become efficient in target practice after constant service 
during the manoeuvres of the fleet. Consequently, nothing 
demonstrates unpreparedness in the navy more than shortage 
of personnel. The trained reserve is of vital importance to 
the fleet, as we have a small merchant marine to draw 
from, which has been growing less since the passage of the 
Seamen’s Bill. 

Are we to continue the policies which have resulted in a 
submarine flotilla that, according to the evidence of one of 
our most enlightened officers, had only a few submarines 
prepared for sea service when required for the manoeuvres 
with the fleet last May, and only one fit and prepared for 
sea service this autumn? 

Are we to go on falling far behind the other countries in 
the development of aeroplanes and hydroplanes, which have 
played such an important part in locating the armies of the 
enemy, the movements of ships, the position of hidden bat- 
teries, and have been instrumental in driving off the enemies’ 
airships? The arming of airships has taken great strides, 
and yet we have no equipment in that direction worthy of 
mention. 

Are we to continue the unfortunate and disastrous policy 
which has been going on for the past forty years of allowing 
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a Senator or Congressman to establish or build up, in his 
district, naval stations not required by the navy, without 
military or strategic value, and with the additional disadyan- 
tage of being badly located for the supply of labor? Vast 
sums have been expended uselessly in this way. Many of 
the stations that have been built do not meet the requirements 
of a modern fleet, namely, extensive anchorage and depth of 
water needed by the super-dreadnaught. 

The great naval powers have seen the necessity of con- 
centrating fleets in two or three stations, and that it is not 
advisable or advantageous to have a great naval base in a 
commercial harbor. Realizing this, England, at an expense 
of over $20,000,000, has established a great naval base at 
Rosyth. Five years ago, a naval board of experts recognized 
the importance and great value of Narragansett Bay as a 
naval base, with its vast anchorage, natural depth of water, 
and two entrances of easy defense. Captains of industry 
have appreciated that it is cheaper to dismantle plants 
which are unprofitable and to concentrate at advantageous 
locations. 

Our Secretary of the Navy closes his eyes to the advan- 
tages of locations and is following a backward policy of 
opening all the yards, irrespective of their need to the fleet, 
distributing work, and adding the building of ships. Now, 
it has been proved that the cost is invariably greater in the 
government yard, and in one case to the extent of a million 
and a quarter of dollars. Are we merely to quicken the pace 
and continue this policy as to our numerous navy yards on 
the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico? If so, one is led 
to ask, when is our fleet not a fleet? And the answer is, when 
it is distributed at the numerous yards along our coast. 

There are only two good government docks on the 
Atlantic—one at New York and another at Norfolk—which 
are able to receive dreadnaughts that have been built or 
designed within the past four years. We have a large num- 
ber of navy yards, but not a single naval base with adequate 
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facilities for docking, repairing, and replenishing a consider- 
able fleet with the rapidity which would be essential in time 
of war. 

One of the problems of the nations outside of Germany has 
been an insufficient supply of arms; and in the case of Russia, 
this has resulted in a retreat of its army from an advance 
well extended into the enemy’s country far back into the 
interior of their own country. Our shortage of torpedoes 
and mines of modern construction, as well as certain kinds 
of ammunition, is an open secret. Is this want of foresight 
to be overcome, or is the old policy to be continued ? 

If the defense movement throughout the country is to 
bring practical results, the public must be educated as to 
what steps are actually necessary. The real danger is 
that, as a result of this agitation, Congress will only “quicken 
the pace” by increasing the appropriation in order to enlarge 
the building programme and then “continue the policies 
which we have been furthering’’—the result of which has 
been an unbalanced fleet, unseaworthy submarines, innu- 
merable and unnecessary naval stations, shortage of ammu- 
nition and personnel, and an archaic organization in the 
Navy Department at Washington. 

The fundamental defect of the Navy Department is that 
it has no brain, no competent military organization charged 
with the preparation of the fleets for war and with their 
conduct in war; and in consequence the navy is being built 
and administrated on a peace basis, and is not being effi- 
ciently prepared for war service. In this respect it differs 
from the admiralties of all other navies, whose energies are 
directed by a thoroughly educated military staff. The lead- 
ing officers of our navy have for years continuously advo- 
cated this essential organization, but Congress has always 
refused to grant it. It should be clearly understood that 
even though Congress were to appropriate for a navy as large 
and as well built as that of Great Britain, and to supply 
it with the necessary number of officers and men, it could not 
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be used efficiently against a powerful enemy unless it had in 
time of peace been supplied with a directing brain, a genera] 
staff, to equip it for war and train it in the war duties. A 
naval campaign is a great game, with the sovereignty of a 
country at stake, and, like all other games, victory between 
equal forces will be decided by superiority of training. 

Unless the present agitation arouses Congress to such 
action as will get at the basic troubles, little will be accom- 
plished in the way of real preparedness. Our people must 
not be deceived into the belief that all is going on well as to 
the navy. Increased appropriation may quicken the pace; 
but, without sufficient personnel, little would be accomplished, 
because ships without men are of no value; nor will we ever 
get full military value for money expended until the direc- 
tion of when and how that money is to be expended is decided 
by the naval experts and not by civilian members of a naval 
committee, most of whom are naturally ignorant of military 
requirements. 

It is recognized universally that this country is free from 
attack except by sea. Therefore in case of war we must 
look to the navy to preserve the sovereignty of our nation 
and our institutions. If Congress authorizes a re-organiza- 
tion of the administration of the navy, and maintains well- 
balanced fleets commensurate with our requirements, our 
shores are safe from attack. For the invasion of a country 
overseas cannot be effected in the face of a strong and well- 
prepared fleet. That is why the shores of England have 
always been safe and still remain safe to-day. 





THE QUESTION OF PREPAREDNESS 
By ANSON PHELPs STOKES 


T the present moment the advocates of Preparedness 
have undoubtedly captured the American press. 
Whether they have been equally successful with the Ameri- 
can people remains to be seen. The writer, although finding 
many things to commend in the defense propaganda and 
some things to criticise in the point of view of extreme peace 
men, is none the less convinced that one of the gravest 
dangers facing the country is that we should be swept sud- 
denly into the competitive armament race which has brought 
Europe to the verge of ruin. It is a time for calm judgment 
and wise action, not for radical changes in policy either on 
the side of increasing or limiting the size of military and 
naval forces. There seems, therefore, no reason why the 
task should not be attempted of testing the validity of the 
claims of Preparedness, and of calling attention to certain 
fallacies of some of its advocates. It is the function of 
the trained soldier to devise and carry out military plans, 
but it is the duty of all intelligent citizens, through the 
creation of public opinion which will be reflected in Con- 
gress, to help determine what the major lines of national 
development shall be. As in most other matters, the layman 
must decide on the fundamental national policies that are 
advisable, and then leave it to the expert to execute them 
with the greatest efficiency. 

In preparedness there is only good; in Preparedness both 
good and bad. The former is merely a general term long in 
use, and meaning “the state or condition of being prepared,” 
its application depending entirely upon the conditions of its 
use. The latter is the summing up in a single word of a 
definite political movement of large significance. The dif- 
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ference may be compared to that between the word conserva. 
tion written with a small c and a large C, or prohibition 
written with a small p anda large P. In each of these three 
cases a generic word of long history has suddenly been seized 
upon by a group of men to advance some specific ideal of 
national scope, which they have exalted to a position of 
dominant importance and at the same time restricted jn 
meaning within narrow limits. 

There are many organizations in America advocating Pre- 
paredness from different angles. Among the most impor- 
tant are the Army League, Navy League, and National 
Security League. These all believe in cultivating the mili- 
tary virtues, and in developing powerful armaments, on the 
theory that the nation’s surest defense is in reliance on 
physical force and technical military equipment and skill. 
These societies and others like them—all carrying on a 
vigorous propaganda—differ in details of emphasis, but 
unite in the “Conference Committee on National Prepared- 
ness” on the common platform “that our navy and military 
establishments are at present wholly inadequate to insure our 
security against foreign invasion.”” When studied in more 
detail, the following three convictions emerge as conspicuous 
in their literature: (1) that the United States is in serious 
danger of an attack by one of the other great powers; (2) 
that to prevent a successful attack an immediate and very 
large increase in our military and naval establishments is 
necessary; (8) that Pacifism is a snare and delusion, and 
that its advocates in opposing Preparedness are to be dis- 
missed as well-meaning but dangerous cranks. 

In the sense in which these two opposite terms—Pre- 
paredness and Pacifism (or Pacificism)—are generally used, 
they may be considered new words. The first use of 
the former as indicating a definite politico-military propa- 
ganda is very recent, although Macaulay in 1849 refers to 
London during the riots of 1688 as wearing “a face of stern 
preparedness which might well have daunted a real enemy, 
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if such an enemy had been approaching’; while the word 
Pacifism, which may be defined as the theory that disputes 
between civilized nations should be and can be settled with- 
out recourse to arms, does not appear in Murray, Webster, 
or any other standard dictionary. Both theories may pro- 
perly be called “ideals.” Extremists on each side do not 
like to accept this word for the view of their opponents, yet 
many of the advocates of Preparedness are almost as earnest 
in their desire to maintain peace as the members of a peace 
society. It is in the method rather than the goal that they 
differ. 

There is to-day hardly a high-school boy in America who 
does not know just what Preparedness means. Its advocates 
have carried on a remarkable campaign of publicity; and a 
programme, not heretofore broadly adopted in this country 
outside the circle of direct army and navy influence, has now, 
through the effective presentation of certain lessons based on 
conclusions drawn from the European war, suddenly become 
the embodiment of an important national movement. To be 
sure, it is proclaimed much more on the two seaboards than 
in the Middle West and South, and more in the cities than 
in the country; yet it may be said to share with Prohibition 
the centre of the political stage. And it is interesting to 
note that, as a general rule, where one is strong the other is 
weak. It is not an accident that metropolitan and cosmo- 
politan Mr. Roosevelt should be the most vociferous advocate 
of one ideal, and agricultural, Chautauquan Mr. Bryan of the 
other. It would not be politically illogical to find one of our 
great parties making Protection and Preparedness its slogan 
at the next election, a second standing for Prohibition and 
Pacifism—and the third, now in power, preferring a via 
media between Conservatism and Radicalism. At any rate, 
the party line-up will be largely on the attitude towards 
Preparedness—with “the interests,” right or wrong, and 
strongly supported by the manufacturers of war materials, 
mainly for it, and the masses, right or wrong, fearing that 
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it may yield to militarism, mainly against it. If our diagno- 
sis of the decisive part which this discussion is destined to 
play in the politics of this coming year of a presidential elec- 
tion is true—and President Wilson’s Manhattan Club speech 
brings it into the forefront,—it behooves every citizen to 
understand this new doctrine and to weigh carefully the 
arguments for and against it. 


I 


The first plank in the platform of Preparedness as already 
defined is the conviction that the United States is in serious 
danger of an attack by one of the other great powers. This 
is shown in countless articles in the press under such titles as 
“The Writing on the Wall,” “The Next War,” “The Sub- 
jugation of America,” “The Battle of the Connecticut,” 
“Arm or Surrender.” The argument generally begins with 
a vivid picture of the sufferings of Belgium, overrun because 
of her “unpreparedness,” calls attention to the predatory 
tendencies of certain nations (the “United States stands 
unprotected amid a gang of calculating international rob- 
bers”), refers to the probability of grave disputes with this 
country because of our large foreign population, and gener- 
ally ends with the statement that the only way for the con- 
quered side in the War of Ten Nations to recoup will be for 
it to threaten our seaboard cities and hold them by the throat 
for a colossal ransom. 

So let us examine carefully the likelihood of an invasion 
by various nations, for it is only by being comprehen- 
sively specific that we can expose groundless fears. The 
only nations that could conceivably attack the United States 
during the next quarter of a century with any measure of 
success would be England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Japan, or China. Now, all but a few extremists who wish “a 
predominant navy” rule out England from their considera- 
tion. The one hundred years of peace on our unprotected 
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northern boundary, the confidence in the political ideals of 
twentieth-century Englishmen, and the general feeling that 
“blood is thicker than water” lead them to rest satisfied with 
protection against the second largest fleet. England’s atti- 
tude in case of a war between Germany and the United 
States is dealt with later. 

Furthermore, I have yet to read any prediction of an 
attack by France—a democracy bound to us by the closest 
political ties. It has a decreasing birth rate, a large colonial 
empire, and no national aggressiveness except its natural 
desire to regain the lost provinces along the Rhine. Italy 
has no imperial ambitions outside the Mediterranean area. 
Not even a Bernhardi has conceived of her invading America. 
Russia is nowhere within striking distance of our coast 
except for Alaska, and even this non-contiguous territory is 
about the width of the north Atlantic from the nearest Rus- 
sian port—Vladivostok. Furthermore, her ambitions centre 
in Asia and European Turkey. China’s lack of effective 
unity, her small navy and merchant marine, her inadequate 
financial resources, and her total want of national aggressive- 
ness make her out of the question as a possible attacking 
enemy in this generation. 

And so we ask, ““Who is the enemy that seriously threatens 
us?” The prophecy of disaster by one of the leading defense 
societies in a recent circular, “should even a second or 
third rate foreign power take a notion to invade us,” is 
absurd. It remains to consider Japan and Germany—two 
powerful nations with military traditions. 

That there is a chance of trouble on our western seaboard 
because of the Japanese cannot be doubted, but the remedy 
is entirely in the hands of our own people. The Japanese 
government by undertaking to check all emigration of 
Japanese workingmen to this country, by its generous 
cooperation in the San Francisco Exposition, by its conspicu- 
ously friendly attitude towards various American commis- 
sions visiting Japan, and in other ways, has shown its desire 
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to improve relations with this country. We can dismiss al] 
thought of an attack by Japan if we will treat the Japanese, 
who are a sensitive and proud people, courteously and fairly, 
adopting immigration and land tenure laws that apply alike 
to all foreigners. Even if the Pacific coast refuses to be 
reasonable in this matter, our danger is more a loss of moral 
respect among other nations than war brought on by Japan. 
A friend who returned two years ago from an extended trip 
in the Orient tells me that in the Philippines and elsewhere 
he talked with scores of army and navy officers and that all 
except one predicted war with the Mikado’s subjects within 
six months, but the war has not come. Over four thousand 
miles of ocean, a strong naval base in Hawaii, the far 
superior American navy, and a coast line with few harbors— 
the most important of these well protected—do not make an 
attack on our coast likely, especially now that Korea and 
Formosa give Japan ample scope for colonization, that she 
is allied with friendly England, and that the Panama Canal 
increases by at least fifty per cent the defensive power of 
our fleet. Japan knows that her sphere of influence is 
Asiatic not American. She could not turn to any profitable 
account a square foot of our continental territory. 

A single nation remains to be considered as a possible 
invader—Germany. It is undoubtedly fear of her that has 
secured for the Preparedness propaganda such lively atten- 
tion. One of her strategists—Freiherr von Edelsheim— 
has written a book trying to prove that she could begin the 
invasion of this country with several hundred thousand 
troops four weeks after the beginning of hostile operations. 
But what of it? What evidence have we that Germany will 
ever contemplate such a move? And if the German fleet 
appeared off our coast, would the American navy, almost its 
equal in tonnage, do nothing to prevent its landing? The 
magazine writers seem to forget that we have any navy in 
being or construction when they calmly assume that “the 
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vulnerable heart” of America could be easily captured by a 
German attack. 

But we have no present reason to suppose that Germany 
plans such a foolish and wicked act. At the end of the 
war she will be in one of three positions—victor, vanquished, 
or tied. If victorious (a result which, if it assumes the 
destruction of the British fleet, I cannot believe to be pos- 
sible), her desire for territorial expansion and her pride will 
be satisfied; if vanquished, a depleted treasury and a weary 
nation will not permit so large an undertaking; if the war is 
a draw, it will be only because of exhaustion—for nothing 
else will bring Germany to terms—and a state of exhaustion 
is not conducive to a colossal new undertaking. And we 
must not forget the inevitable rise of the Social Democracy 
in Germany; and democratic control of government, as 
Kant pointed out in his great essay on peace over a century 
ago, is the surest bulwark against an aggressive war. The 
fact that her present allies—Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria—would have nothing to gain from an American 
struggle, should also not be overlooked. 

Furthermore, there are signs of the development in Ger- 
many of a chastened and more reasonable spirit even in circles 
close to the government. These, overcome by the fear of 
Russian invasion, kept silent during the opening weeks of 
the war, but now they are being heard. The personal letters 
from German professors sound a more moderate note. The 
recent protest against annexation of conquered territory 
signed by Harnack, Dernburg, Zimmermann, and many other 
men equally influential is symptomatic. So is “J’Accuse.” 
These are straws all pointing to independence of judgment 
among German leaders, to the rise of a higher sense of inter- 
national morality, and to a determination that the views of 
military men shall not dominate completely the foreign 
policy of the nation. But the advocates of Preparedness 
claim that the financial situation will be so desperate that the 
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lure of American gold will be irresistible. Rather will one 
great failure, in the state of public opinion and with a possible 
revolution at home, make caution rule before embarking the 
several hundred thousand men needed on a risky expedition, 
which could not possibly be accomplished without serious loss 
to the navy and to the merchant marine,—on which Germany 
will have to depend more than ever for restoring her fortunes. 

If the United States gets into war and is attacked, it is 
much more likely to be the result of Congress being unduly 
influenced by the Jingoism of the yellow press, than because 
Germany or any other country wants to invade us. In fact 
the permanent defeat of American Jingoism would be a surer 
guarantee of peace than the victory of Preparedness. The 
former would help remove one of the most potential causes 
of war; the latter, unless accompanied by a restrained and 
chastened spirit at home, would tend to encourage forces 
that would in due time be glad to give demonstration of 
our prowess in battle. The fact is that we have forgotten 
our fortunate isolation, and have applied analogies drawn 
from the experience of contiguous European states that have 
no bearing on our problem. That Germany, to the lasting 
dishonor of her government, tried to attack her hereditary 
enemy France over about one hundred miles of the com- 
bined Belgian and Luxemburg boundaries, is no reason 
why we should expect her to attack an old friend, nearly 
one-tenth of whose population is sprung from her loins, with 
3,500 miles of sea between us, and with our coast line extend- 
ing over twenty degrees of latitude. No, the fear that 
Germany will attempt to invade the United States is mainly 
due to the illusion of military men that wars between power- 
ful civilized nations must continue to be inevitable. But 
why should we accept the opinions of colonels and rear 
admirals as the last word on this subject? They know 
much more about European military establishments than 
laymen, but are not apt to be so impartial in judging politi- 
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cal probabilities, as they live in an atmosphere charged with 
international suspicions. They rightly feel that the protec- 
tion and honor of the country is in their hands, and it is not 
surprising that they should be constantly on the lookout for 
possible enemies and should consequently exaggerate their 
power and evil intentions. 


II 


Granting for the moment that the altogether unlikely 
attempt is made by Germany to invade the United States, let 
us consider dispassionately some of the probable obstacles in 
her path overlooked by most of the vociferous champions of 
Preparedness. That foreign troops, backed by a large navy, 
could under certain conditions be landed on our shores cannot 
be doubted, but the alarmists forget or underestimate three 
important factors which we shall consider with reference to 
Germany, conceded to be the most likely enemy. These are: 
(1) that Germany, in the tense European situation which will 
continue for many years, would not dare allow the major 
portion of her navy to be away from home waters or 
endanger her merchant marine for transportation purposes; 
(2) that the American navy is to-day nearly if not fully 
the equal of that of Germany, and is not clearly outclassed 
by any fleet except that of England; (8) that to transport 
successfully to America the invading army of 400,000 men 
as proposed by Eric Wood, or of 240,000 infantry with the 
necessary complements from the other arms of the service, 
as deemed necessary by General Greene, would involve many 
difficulties, including the passing of England on an aggres- 
sive mission, the destruction of the American fleet, and the 
overcoming of our coast defenses and of our small but 
efficient army. The general staff’s plans are believed to have 
called for the capture of Paris by the Germans within 
three weeks from the date of the declaration of war. Our 
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Preparedness friends give about the same time for the cap- 
ture of New York by the German fleet. Perhaps they, too, 
will prove to be mistaken. 

If it is possible to predict the future in any way by the past, 
Germany will continue to support “armed peace” on the 
theory that thus alone can she protect herself from near-by 
neighbors anxious to jump at her throat—France and 
Russia—and from suspected intrigues of her great politi- 
cal and trade rival, England. The bitterness which this war 
will engender between clearly defined European nationalities 
with long inherited prejudices can hardly be overestimated. 
In this respect the relatively quick healing of the wounds 
after our Civil War cannot be considered a precedent—for 
here there was a return to the dominant unities of race, reli- 
gion, and political history. But even in our own land it took 
a full generation—a third of a century—before North and 
South were fully fused by the experience of the Spanish 
War, while the bitterness of the Franco-Prussian War of the 
’seventies had not died out when the War of Ten Nations 
came forty years later. In a word, mutual suspicion and 
dissatisfaction with the terms of peace will continue, at 
least on one side; and neither Germany nor any other 
European country, especially after the startling suddenness 
with which the present war came on, would be willing to 
allow a fleet large enough to put the American navy out 
of commission—which would mean most of its naval fighting 
foree—to leave home waters. The risk of attack at home, 
or more strictly the fear of such attack, would be too great, 
and the danger of losing the flower of the depleted merchant 
marine—needed for the trade war against England—would 
be too serious. This inability or unwillingness during the 
continuance of the European strain to detach from her coast 
a naval fleet sufficient to cope with a powerful enemy navy, 
would be the first serious obstacle Germany would encounter 
in case she wished to attack the United States. 

But granting for the moment that Germany would be 
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willing to allow the major portion of her fleet to leave 
European waters, what are we to think of England’s atti- 
tude? She has and will have no desire for European expan- 
sion; so to get the bulk of the German fleet out of the North 
Sea for a few weeks would hold out to her no temptations 
of attack. On the other hand, would England calmly allow 
400,000 soldiers, guarded by a large navy, to pass quietly 
down the English Channel with the definite object of invad- 
ing North American territory! We are not to forget that 
her possessions in this continent are more extensive than our 
own, being about 3,729,000 square miles as compared with 
our 83,616,000, and that the preservation of some form of 
the Monroe Doctrine, at least as it applies to the West Indies 
and North and Central America, is almost as vital to her as 
to us. She would view the acquisition by Germany of a 
coaling station in the West Indies with as much suspicion 
and distrust as would the United States. One German 
strategist of the proposed American invasion assumes the 
necessity of a naval base controlled by Germany in proximity 
to our coast, which could be used as a coaling station, and 
calmly suggests that this could be taken from England. But 
what would England say of such an act of piracy? Her 
Canadian interests would not permit Germany’s becoming an 
important factor in North America, while the strong friend- 
ship which has developed between the two kindred countries 
would serve as a deterrent to allowing German aggression 
here. For our opponents to say that America did not actu- 
ally join the Allies in the present conflict after England had 
declared war on Germany and that consequently the former 
would not join the United States in another war provoked 
by Germany is beside the mark, for America has no colonial 
interests to protect in Europe, while England’s colonial inter- 
ests in America are enormous. If we give our Preparedness 
friends the benefit of the doubt, we must assume that they 
are right in disclaiming American military aggressiveness 
and in believing that our only war with Germany would be 
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a defensive one. In such a war in the next quarter-century, 
it is almost inconceivable that England would join Germany 
against us. She might become our ally; she would at least 
assume towards us an attitude of benevolent neutrality. In 
making this prediction it must be remembered that in the 
opinion of many of the most responsible English statesmen 
the United States has actually aided the Allies more in the 
present war by remaining officially neutral, and thus allowing 
ammunition to go in large quantities to them, than by joining 
the Allies and consequently reducing the exportation of 
arms, especially as the assistance that our small army could 
give in a European war that is mainly on land would be 
trifling. 

But assuming for the sake of argument that Germany 
does decide to attack the United States and that England is 
friendly to her purposes, or at least neutral, would the land- 
ing on the coast of the United States be as easy as the friends 
of Preparedness believe? It is an astonishing fact that in 
almost every discussion of the invasion of our country by 
Germany it is taken for granted that the American fleet is 
put out of existence. The accounts of the invasion do not 
begin with the difficulties to be met when the Germans sail 
from Hamburg and Bremen, but merely when they begin 
their land operations in this country; but what of our forty 
battleships, each of from ten to thirty thousand tons dis- 
placement and costing from nearly five to eight million 
dollars, of which ten are dreadnaughts, and of our sixty 
destroyers, and ten armored cruisers, and the other vessels 
of a fleet which cost to construct and arm over $400,000,000! 
Our navy is now being systematically underestimated by the 
friends of Preparedness in the hope that they may frighten 
the American people into authorizing gigantic new expendi- 
tures, although more vessels of importance are at present 
under construction than ever before in our history, and 
even according to one of the most zealous and best-informed 
of naval chroniclers, the navy’s size in “ships and men is 
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just six times” what it was in 1898. Our fleet cannot be 
more than slightly inferior in size to that of Germany, while 
some naval officers have recently stated their conviction of 
its superiority. Would it do nothing to repel the invader? 
Are the traditions of the War of 1812 and the Civil War 
and the Spanish War entirely forgotten? We are spending 
at present nearly $150,000,000 annually on our navy, about 
twenty per cent more than was allowed Germany in the 
budget for 1914-15, and yet it is taken for granted that 
this expenditure will all prove of no avail. These sums were 
the largest in the history of either country before this war; 
but the proportion of outlay in favor of the United States 
was a matter of long standing. The tables in “The States- 
man’s Year Book” show that for the four years preceding 
1914—even in her feverish yearning to be a match for Eng- 
land on the sea—Germany’s expenditures for the navy had 
never reached the figure of £25,000,000, while America’s had 
each year exceeded this. One would suppose that such enor- 
mous expenditures would carry with them at least some meas- 
ure of defensive protection, especially as it is conceded that to 
invade the United States, Germany would first be obliged to 
make our fleet of no avail. It will probably be answered 
that Germany’s complement of men and supply of ammuni- 
tion exceed our own. This is doubtless true, but the per- 
sonnel of her navy was only about 10,000 greater than ours 
when the war broke out, and our supply of war material 
is “nearly sufficient,” according even to Mr. Neeser, one of 
the most strenuous advocates of alarger navy. Defects there 
are both in equipment, and, more especially, in adminis- 
tration; but these can be remedied without entering now 
upon a radical programme of super-dreadnaught construc- 
tion, while important public works in the interest of main- 
taining peace, such as the supplying of suitable and dignified 
embassies and legations abroad, are passed over as too 
expensive. . 

At the time that the Panama Canal was built, one of the 
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strongest arguments for it was that it would “double the 
American navy,” making it possible for the Atlantic fleet 
to be quickly transferred to the Pacific or vice versa. Mr. 
Taft five years ago, in advocating the two-battleship-a-year 
programme, definitely stated that this was necessary at least 
until the Panama Canal “doubled” our resisting power; but 
now it is completed, and the demand is for four battleships 
instead of two. Furthermore, this war has shown the power 
of the submarine. As compared with the battleship, it costs 
little and can be quickly built; so the recent decision to 
strengthen this arm of the service, already including seventy- 
five boats built, building, or authorized—more than double 
the total number in commission in Germany when the war 
broke out—has received general commendation, as has also 
the decision to strengthen our aviation corps, so invaluable 
for scouting purposes. 

We should like to put this question to the advocates of 
Preparedness who talk of our northeastern States becom- 
ing a second Belgium: What would the American navy, 
with over one hundred ships of war built or building (exclud- 
ing gunboats, torpedo boats, submarines, ordinary cruisers, 
and miscellaneous auxiliaries), and 8,250 authorized officers 
and 51,500 enlisted men, be doing while the German army 
was being calmly transported and landed on our coast? 
Former Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte states that “if 
Germany should declare war against us, she could immedi- 
ately bottle up our fleet by an overwhelmingly superior 
force’; but he does not give any reason for this sweeping 
statement. The simple fact of the matter is that the ships 
of the American navy in existence, or which would naturally 
be constructed in following out a well-conceived building 
policy, without any sudden and enormous enlargement of 
expenditures, and with full appreciation by naval officers of 
the lessons of the war, should be adequate to meet any Ger- 
man fleet which is likely to attack us in the near future. 

But let us go one step further and grant the three unlikely 
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things which we have discussed—that Germany would try 
to invade the United States, that England would not inter- 
fere, and that our navy would be promptly bottled up or 
put out of existence—what about our coast and harbor 
defenses and coast artillery? Mr. Taft, with his long experi- 
ence as Secretary of War and President, says that ours are 
among the best defenses in the world. If they are not, no 
pacifist need have any ob jection to their being made stronger, 
for coast defenses cannot be used for aggression. We have 
expended $160,000,000 upon them in the past quarter of a 
century, and even von Edelsheim, with his contempt for our 
army, refers to the “excellent fortifications of the great 
American trade harbors.” As to their supply of ammuni- 
tion, laymen must not be deceived by the statement that 
they have only sufficient for one hour of continuous firing, 
for even the “experts” ask for only a two hours’ supply! 
The coast artillery, consisting of about 18,000 men, is under- 
manned but highly efficient. At the outbreak of hostilities it 
would be supported by a body of 100,000 soldiers—25,000 
detached as mobile troops from the regular army and 75,000 
from the best trained militia—and with our coast defenses 
and railroads these should be at least able to aid in repelling 
the invader before he had secured an adequate foothold. Yet 
we freely grant that our armed land forces are at present so 
small and our system of reserves so inadequate, that from 
a military standpoint it is on the fleet that we must mainly 
depend for safety in the remote contingency of an attack. 
But this inadequacy of our army does not mean that we 
should embark on a policy of enormously increased military 
expenditures owing to the fear bred of the present war. 
Former Secretary of War Stimson—one of the best equipped 
of the Preparedness leaders—stated not long ago that “prac- 
tically all authorities agree that this amount of money [that 
is, the $240,000,000 now expended annually for national 
defense], if wisely spent, would be amply sufficient for the 
maintenance of a most adequate system of military and naval 
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defense.” That is the gist of the matter. What we need 
now is a better system, rather than more money spent on the 
army, which actually costs about twenty times as much a vear 
per available soldier as the army of Switzerland, with its 
short periods of annual training and long service in the 
reserves. The Elite and Landwehr, totalling 214,000 men, 
cost Switzerland, together with all military expenses, less 
than 89,000,000 annually, as compared with the estimate for 
this year of $105,937,544.26 for our small military establish- 
ment which is limited by law to 104,569 men. By adopting 
some features of the Swiss system, greater efficiency, a 
largely increased force, and a higher morale could be secured 
without spending another dollar. The shortening of the 
years spent by regulars “with the colors” and the lengthen- 
ing of the period with the reserves, instead of the present 
uneconomical plan of seven-year enlistments, of which the 
last three are “on furlough”; the development of the excel- 
lent and democratic plan of General Wood for the largely 
self-supporting officers’ training-camps such as the success- 
ful one at Plattsburg; the saving of $5,507,000 annually, 
according to War Department estimates, by concentrating 
our mobile army in eight posts instead of forty-nine, greatly 
increasing thereby its experience in working with large 
units; and the increase of Federal supervision over the state 
militia—these are among the wise ways in which our army 
could be strengthened to meet an attack which had pierced 
our first line of defense—the navy. Such re-organization 
can and should be carried out by Congress acting on the 
advice of the Secretary of War; and it is a good by-product 
of the Preparedness propaganda that it has helped to point 
the way to it—but it calls for no excitement, no frantic 
appeals, no extravagant increases of expenditures, no radical 
departure from the historic military policy of the nation, 
which is opposed to a large standing army. The same holds 
true with reference to the navy, where it would be inadvisable 
to determine the lines of a long building programme before 
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the lessons of the war as they affect naval construction have 
been mastered. It is a time for attention to intensive rather 
than extensive work in both War and Navy Departments. 
The great need is for more statesmanlike planning and 
courage rather than for more millions. 

We have tried to deal with the first two claims of the 
Preparedness advocates: first, that Germany is likely to 
attempt an invasion; and second, that her invasion would be 
as irresistible as her march through Belgium. 


III 


We come now to the third basis common to most of the 
leaders of this movement—abuse of pacifism in almost every 
form, and belief that its advocates in opposing Preparedness 
are well-meaning but dangerous cranks. Why are pacifists 
and peace societies singled out for such abuse? What 
nefarious, unpatriotic task engages their attention? Accord- 
ing to a writer in a prominent military journal, a pacifist 
“is essentially and always pestiferous and cantankerous.” 
Mr. Roosevelt in his recent book, “America and the World 
War,” almost exhausts the English language in his denun- 
ciation of what he calls “ultra pacifists.’ They are “a 
feeble folk morally and physically,” “well-meaning men of 
weak mind,” or “men of strong but twisted mind.” He 
declares that “the professional pacifists, taken as a class,” 
have done “less than nothing for the forward movement of 
mankind.” Peace congresses of the past twenty years have 
not “accomplished the smallest particle of good”; and as 
for all-inclusive peace treaties, such as those advocated by 
Mr. Taft, or carried through by the present Administration, 
they are merely “unspeakable silliness”—as in fact is any 
international agreement or policy not backed up by an 
invincible army and navy. In a word, he opposes pacifists 
because they don’t believe in brandishing the Big Stick. 
These quotations are sufficient to indicate the attitude 
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of Preparedness towards Pacifism. Their relations are 
mutually unfriendly and to an almost equal degree. But 
let us allow the much abused pacifists to speak for themselves, 

The American Peace Society, which has had a hundred 
years of honorable history and is the oldest and most im- 
portant of our peace organizations, thus defines its aim in 
its constitution: 


The purpose of the American Peace Society is to promote permanent 
international peace, to educate and organize public opinion in opposition 
to war as a means of settling international differences, and to promote 
in every proper way the general use of conciliation, judicial methods, 
and other peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting such differences. 


Is there anything unpatriotic in such a purpose? The 
policy of the New York Peace Society and of kindred 
orgénizations is similarly defined. 

These quotations, which might be added to indefinitely, 
are sufficiently characteristic for our purpose. Again, we 
ask, ““Why do such peaceful efforts receive such bitter denun- 
ciation?’ Why do our military friends—and they are 
many and admirable men too—resort even to the long dis- 
carded proof-text method of quoting Scripture in a hopeless 
attempt to try to prove that the founder of Christianity was 
an advocate of war? The reason is simple—all of the peace 
societies are opposed to any radical increase in military 
expenditures, and most of them oppose any increase what- 
soever. The American Peace and Arbitration League is 
an exception to the rule, its watchword being “adequate 
armament and effective arbitration.” But what is “adequate 
armament”? The only answer that will satisfy thorough- 
going and logical Preparedness men is armament suffi- 
cient to meet any reasonable combination of enemies. And 
so the greater the armaments of other nations, the greater 
must ours be; and the rivalry will go on until the crash 
comes. Dreadnaughts and ever more dreadnaughts is the 
ery, for such a thing as complete security against any 
invasion is impossible so long as naval forces that might 
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be brought against us are superior to our own. President 
Wilson supports a programme for “hastening the pace” 
which will add about seventy per cent to our military 
expenses for the next five-year period, bringing them to the 
huge sum of about two billion dollars, exclusive of pensions; 
yet Mr. Roosevelt calls ita “shadow programme,” and joins 
other extreme Preparedness advocates in believing this “half- 
way” policy insufficient. The talk of a $500,000,000 bond 
issue for defense, and of a “preponderant navy” is new, 
but this is only a beginning. No wonder that Professor 
Sumner, with his cold logic, saw through and to the end of 
this whole business of preparing for war by trying to match 
the armaments of Europe. Here is the closing paragraph 
of his great essay on “War”: 

There is no state of readiness for war; the notion calls for never- 
ending sacrifices. It is a fallacy. It is evident that to pursue such a 
notion with any idea of realizing it would absorb all the resources and 
activity of the state; this the great European states are now proving 
by experiment. A wiser rule would be to make up your mind soberly 
what you want, peace or war, and then to get ready for what you want; 
for what we prepare for is what we shall get. 


That officers in the army and navy are for all the increases 
they can get is perfectly natural. They would be unlike 
most men in their keenness for professional advancement 
and for increasing the prestige of the career they represent 
if they were not. And the manufacturers of war materials— 
an industry growing by leaps and bounds in our country— 
very naturally follow suit, for otherwise many of their 
enormous new factories made to meet the needs of the Euro- 
pean war would have to shut down at its close. And then 
other connected industries—brass, steel, copper, transporta- 
tion—join the procession. It is not surprising to be informed 
by a metropolitan daily that the National Association of 
Manufacturers has recently given the Security League 
“one of the strongest indorsements yet made by any board 
of directors.” Similarly in a recent account of the meeting 
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of the National Founders Association, the main subject of 
discussion is expressed in the following sentence: “Wher 
the war is ended, American business will have to cope with 
the sudden displacement caused by the cessation of war 
orders, which will reduce profits in many lines.” This js 
undeniably true and it is not to be wondered at that manu- 
facturers in large numbers endorse the Preparedness move- 
ment, for it means enormous home orders and the continua- 
tion of present “profits.” But all this carries with it grave 
dangers of materialism. 

This partly explains the violent attacks against peace 
societies. They are opposed to large increases in armaments, 
while the followers of the Big Stick and of Big Business 
generally favor them. They are doubtless extreme at times 
in imputing unworthy motives to their opponents; they are 
not without some foolish people in their midst with quack 
nostrums for stopping the war; they may seem to lack a 
masculine and intelligent constructive programme, although 
the most interesting recent suggestion—the League of 
Peace—is largely the work of their adherents; they do not 
sometimes respond with keen sensitiveness to attacks on the 
nation’s honor ;—but they hold up the banner of peace; they 
show the danger in a democracy of accepting the opinions of 
military men as final in matters of public policy; they oppose 
all international bitterness and hatred; they urge in season 
and out of season the principles of friendly diplomacy, media- 
tion, and arbitration as preventives of war; and they keep 
before the nation the idea of “the parliament of man and 
the federation of the world.” And for these services they 
should be thanked. President Hibben in his Lake Mohonk 
address speaks of “the lack of tolerance on the part of certain 
pacifists.” It is a just criticism, but this fault is at least 
equally characteristic of some officers of the army and navy 
who are unable to understand why most intelligent civilians 
in a democracy yearn for the coming of the day when, except 
for occasional constructive tasks like the building of the 
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Panama Canal, the army will do only national police duty 
and the navy only national or international police duty. 

Pacifists in common with most humanitarians are 
ashamed that after nineteen centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion the world should be watching the greatest “war game” 
in history, in which the killing of innocent human beings is 
reduced to “a scientific proposition,” and they are working 
and praying that our nation may never be involved in such 
a cruel conflict. They dissent absolutely from the famous 
dictum of von Moltke that “perpetual peace is a dream, 
and not even a beautiful dream,” and from Nietzsche’s 
desire to turn the great beatitude into “Blessed are the war- 
makers.” They do not deny the meed of honor to the brave 
men who go fearlessly to death for a cause they believe just, 
they recognize a real though perverted idealism even in the 
armies of nations whose rulers have put them on the wrong 
side in the present conflict, and they are not unaware that 
war may purify a nation’s life, or rather what is left of its 
life; but they think of how tragically unnecessary it all is, 
and the ghost of the much proclaimed “armed peace” rises 
to haunt them. They remember that every increase in 
European armaments was carried through as a “defensive” 
measure. As Count von Bernstorff stated in an address in 
New York in 1910, “our armaments are intended to pre- 
serve peace for our own people.” This was doubtless an 
entirely sincere statement, just as the advocates of Pre- 
paredness believe that a much larger American navy would 
be used only for defense; but are they right? The experi- 
ence of Europe seems to prove that it is almost impossible 
to develop a great machine conducted by a highly trained, 
intensely patriotic, and professionally ambitious group of 
men, without running the risk of picking unnecessary 
quarrels with other nations. 

The leaders of advanced public opinion in this country are 
coming more and more to the conviction that the United 
States will never be justified in going to war with another 
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well-organized and civilized nation except for defense, and 
that it can settle its other international disputes through fair- 
ness and courtesy, straightforward diplomacy (as in the 
case of the “Arabic” incident) and arbitration, and, when 
these fail, through withdrawal of diplomatic relations as a 
moral protest against wrongs committed, non-intercourse, 
embargo, and other forms of effective economic pressure. 
There are more satisfactory ways of securing reparation 
for insults to the nation’s flag or for destruction of American 
property by a foreign mob than a threat of war. The 
only consideration of offense, therefore, which we should 
permit our military leaders to bear in mind in making their 
plans, is such as is incidental to the best defense. Unfor- 
tunately the Hague Court is under a temporary cloud 
created by the school of Treitschke and Bernhardi, but it 
will surely emerge and become a powerful factor in wisely 
settling disputes between nations, leading to a Permanent 
High Court of Justice, with probably some agreement for 
the enforcement of its decrees by an international force. 
Those who think this statement exaggerated, and who 
minimize the power of arbitration in international disputes, 
would do well to read the weighty words of Professor James 
Brown Scott, one of America’s most eminent authorities in 
international law, spoken in 1911: “The history of the past 
century and more shows that the good faith of nations is 
sufficient to insure compliance with an international award. 
Indeed there is no clear example of a refusal to abide by the 
terms of an award, however burdensome or galling they may 
appear to be.” That was written before the invasion of 
Belgium—a breach of a treaty, not of an arbitration award; 
but it is an impressive statement of the success of arbitration, 
of which our own nation has had encouraging experiences 
in the case of such vital issues as the Alabama Claims and 
the Sea Fisheries. 

But Preparedness of the radical kind is not only unneces- 
sary, it is positively dangerous. It will increase suspicion 
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abroad, encourage the already threatening materialism at 
home, strengthen the hands of Continental militarists (for 
every increase in our navy means a corresponding increase in 
that of certain other powers), weaken our influence in 
developing the Hague Court, lessen our reputation as a 
nation for leadership in high international ideals, and 
destroy the last hope in this generation of taking the first 
steps towards disarmament. 

To oppose its programme of military expansion requires 
an equally determined and widespread effort which shall be 
constructive in character. The peace movement must em- 
phasize good will, not suspicion, among nations. It must 
stand for the strengthening of our diplomatic service and 
for its removal from all petty partisan politics. It might 
urge that, following the precedent of the navy, our War 
Department become an Army Department, and our Secre- 
tary of War a Secretary of the Army. This would show a 
right change in emphasis. It should demand that the manu- 
facture of munitions of war for the United States—other 
than types of arms and ammunition also used in non-military 
trades or occupations—be removed from the sphere of 
profit-making, where it is apt to encourage war, and that it 
be taken over by the Government, as in the Springfield 
Arsenal. It should advocate at the earliest appropriate time 
a third Hague conference. It should try to remove all 
causes of friction between the United States and other 
powers, especially by extending the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government—giving it power to enforce treaty 
rights in the States, and perhaps to deal sternly with the 
red head-line writers in their attempt to make financial 
capital out of international difficulties. In a word, it should 
rely largely on the defensive power of a wiser statesmanship 
and of a broader humanitarianism for the maintenance of 


peace. 
A prominent naval officer recently stated in an address in 
New York that the ideas “which spring up like weeds” 
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about the hopes of universal peace “tend to sap, strangle, 
and kill the national character.” This is a characteristic 
statement of those who honestly believe that war is the best 
training ground for the exercise of courage, manliness, and 
self-sacrifice. But what of exploration and the work of 
Dr. Grenfell’s Deep-Sea Mission, and the nation-wide 
struggle with drink and graft, and the reforming of Sing- 
Sing, and the building of the Panama Canal, and the open- 
ing of Alaska, and the attempt to re-create the life in the 
slums of our great cities, and the battle with tuberculosis, 
and the splendid crusade of picked men and women from 
our colleges who are trying to establish institutions of learn- 
ing on strong Christian foundations in China! These are 
merely stray examples of wonderful openings where all the 
martial virtues can be used in constructive work demanding 
a strenuous fight against “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
but not involving the needless killing of innocent men. We 
have made such activities of peace seem too “drab,” to use 
Percy MacKaye’s word in his suggestive “Substitute for 
War.” We must clothe them with more of the dynamic 
symbolism and pageantry of the heroic. 


That the Preparedness movement is accomplishing cer- 
tain incidental benefits to our nation cannot be doubted by 
any broad-minded man. It has called attention to our 
unsatisfactory enlistment laws and to our uneconomical plan 
of national defense, and rightly demands reforms of Con- 
gress. It has advocated the strengthening of the militia 
and the development of officers’ training camps. It encour- 
ages the American Legion in an important task which the 
Government should assume, of keeping in touch with former 
soldiers and sailors. It opposes congressional interference 
for local political purposes with the administration of the 
army and navy. It has shown the absurdity of the old 
theory that an effective army can be raised in a day, and 
emphasizes the importance of well-trained reserves. It holds 
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up the ideal that every citizen should be ready and willing 
to render service to the state for its defense, and shows the 
educational value of military training as a discipline among 
our heterogeneous population. It calls for a study of the 
systems of Switzerland and of Australia, which have proved 
themselves well adapted to other democratic countries and 
which are certainly worthy of study, even if it should be 
decided not to adopt them or anything like them in this 
country. For these services the advocates of Preparedness 
deserve thanks. 

But on the other side of the ledger there is unfortunately 
a very serious debit statement. Preparedness exaggerates 
the danger of invasion, tending to put our people in a 
condition of stage fright; it fails to appreciate the changes 
that have come about in restricting the legitimate causes 
of war, and that will come about abroad after the present 
war in the more democratic control of foreign affairs; it is 
blind to the perils to our nation involved in entering the 
competitive race for armaments with European countries; 
it over-emphasizes some of the martial virtues and does not 
fully realize the opportunities for the development of the 
best of them off the field of battle; it takes inadequate 
cognizance of the force of public opinion, economic pressure, 
and non-intercourse as at least partial substitutes for war; 
it fails to appreciate the difficulties in raising taxes for the 
enormous new expenditures proposed, without creating wide- 
spread dissatisfaction; and it overlooks the insidious dangers 
in a democracy, where the directing heads in the executive 
and legislative departments are constantly changing, of hav- 
ing in Washington—the home par eacellence for retired 
and furloughed officers—an increasingly powerful military 
group, supremely interested in enlarging and further 
enlarging our army and navy. 

This article cannot better be closed than with the impres- 
sive words of Lord Rosebery delivered on November 16, 
1915, in the Rhodes Lecture at the University of London: 
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I know nothing more disheartening than the announcement recently 
made, that the United States—the one great country left in the world 
free from the hideous, bloody burden of war—is about to embark upon 
the building of a huge armada destined to be equal or second to our 
own. It means that the burden will continue upon the other nations and 
be increased exactly in proportion to the fleet of the United States. | 
confess that it is a disheartening prospect that the United States, so 
remote from the European conflict, should voluntarily in these days take 
up the burden, which, after this war, will be found to have broken, or 
almost broken, our backs. 


If the United States tries to frighten Europe by her arma- 
ments, her distrust of us and her misinterpreting of our 
motives will lead to deep suspicions and hatred—and these 
are the things that surely breed war. Knowing that 
“armed peace” has proved a sham and delusion in Europe, 
why should not our nation be willing to take risks for real 
peace in the interest of a world tired of the cruelties and 
horrors of war? A reputation for fair dealing will prove 
better and more lasting “insurance” against an unprovoked 
attack than any undue reliance upon monster implements 
of Mars, which are efficient for less than a score of years and 
then go to the scrap heap. Would that the word Prepared- 
ness might take on a new significance—that instead of being 
the doctrine of the mailed fist, which has wrought such havoc 
to civilization, it might become the ideal of those who wish to 
prepare this nation through a more enlightened citizenship 
to keep bright the torch of “peace, good will towards men” 
both at home and among the stricken peoples of Europe. 








TO MY COUNTRY 
By O. W. Firxins 


Men love their country (so speak hearth and hall) 
As they love scarlet, or the impetuous sound 
Of clarions; in their veins is festival 


At her mere name: that passionate glad bound 
Reaches not me, or on my questioning mood 
Dawns rarely. Some incertitude profound, 


Some stagnancy or chillness in the blood, 
Represses that transfigurative flame. 
Who tells me that a shapeless multitude 


Grows one, grows pure, when belted with the name 
Of country? And the thought of natal sod 
Stirs in me no reverberant acclaim. 


Is my hand hallowing like the hand of God? 
Or have I found these straying, devious feet 
So holy that the spot they earliest trod 


Abides forever dedicate and sweet? 
Rather I love in thee high thoughts that are 
The measure of thy heart’s concordant beat 


With truths I worship. Faintly, from afar, 
Thou hast sought good, and, as the troubled wave, 
Now forfeits, now regains, its imaged star, 


So, dimly noble, falteringly brave, 
Thy form, not proud, not panoplied, I see— 
Victorious with the archangelic glaive,— 
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But manlike, struggling with infirmity, 
Human and stained and palpitant and frail; 
Thou hast loved honor, justice, brokenly, 


But thou hast loved them—that shall poise the scale; 
And as the flag, smoke-darkened, cannon-rent 
Is dearlier loved than when its foldings trail 


Unsullied in the windless firmament, 
So thou for us new lustre shalt acquire 
Ranged with those hearts, which, shaken but unbent, 


Aspiring, sink, and, sinking, still aspire: 
For which high grace thy sons may pardon thee 
Thy forts, thy argosies with lips of fire, 


Thy landscape’s fabulous immensity, 
Thy fulsome millions, thy Olympian nod; 
Because where on this earth high conflicts be, 


Where heart or hand is reared for truth and God, 
Men look—not all unhopefully—to see 
Thy foot’s clear impress on the empurpled sod. 








THE HOPE OF THE GREAT COMMUNITY 
By Jostan Royce 


HESE words are written at a moment when the issues 

of the great war are still undecided. They are founded 

upon no foresight of the course which the world’s political 

and military fortunes ace to follow. They therefore refer 

wholly to ideals, to duties, to hopes, and to the interests of 
humanity. 

There are moments when the lover of mankind, in these 
days, seems to catch a glimpse of a wonderful dawn light. 
If this dawn soon gives place to the coming day, an era of 
inspiring promise for the best hopes of all human ages will 
begin. If the clouds persistently gather again as at some 
moments they do, if the night returns as, for all that the 
present writer can know, it may return, then the world must 
wait again for centuries, and must wait in sorrow, for that 
which the wise and the faithful of many generations have 
longingly expected. 

“More than they that watch for the morning,” the true 
lovers of mankind now watch to see whether the seeming 
promise of the dawn is to be, in any genuine sense, fulfilled. 
More than the spoilers of mankind ever before scoffed at the 
hope of humanity, powerful enemies of the good now con- 
fidently look for the triumph of Satan. The outcome of the 
present struggle between good and ill remains still a mystery. 

All that one can hope to do at such a moment, is to try to 
clarify his ideas about what ought to be—wholly powerless 
as the lover of the ideal is to determine, through any skilfully 
devised engines of destruction, or through any efficiency of 
the general staff of any national army, what shall be. All 
that one can now utter must be called at best “A Song 
before Sunrise.” We do not know whether the sun for 
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which the genuine lovers of mankind and of the ideal long, 
will ever rise in any future which we human beings can fore- 
see for our own race. Every idealist believes himself to have 
rational grounds for the faith that somewhere, and in some 
world, and at some time, the ideal will triumph, so that a 
survey, a divine synopsis of all time, somehow reveals the 
lesson of all sorrow, the meaning of all tragedy, the triumph 
of the spirit. But it is not ours to say, in the world in which 
we at present have to live from one day to another, and to 
follow the fortunes of man from one newspaper to another,— 
when and how the true revelation of the world’s meaning is 
faced and found. We often do our best when we fix our 
mind on the thought which Kant expressed in the words: 
“Tf justice meets utter wreck, then there is no worth what- 
ever in the continued existence of human life in this world.” 
That word, at least, relieves us from the requirement of try- 
ing to prove that justice in mortal affairs will escape total 
wreck. 

Perhaps the time will come when, indeed, there will be no 
further worth in the continued existence of men on this 
planet. If the purposes and deeds which some of the power- 
ful enemies of mankind now boastfully attempt to make suc- 
cessful ever become permanently triumphant, then in truth 
there will be no further worth in the continued existence of 
human beings. As a matter of fact, this planet has seen its 
“Age of Reptiles.” The sabre-toothed tiger has also had its 
day. Perhaps the ideals of those who defend and praise the 
destruction of mothers and of their babes on the “Lusitania,” 
represent the sort of humanity that is henceforth, for an 
indefinite time, to win possession of the powers which are to 
control the fortunes of human civilization. About such mat- 
ters a genuine idealist has no philosophical right, just as he 
has no scientific right, to make any particular prediction. 
His business is with the justice whose nature is such that if 
here on earth it is permanently wrecked, then the life of 
man becomes utterly worthless. There are to-day boastful 
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powers, as hopeful of their own success as Milton’s fallen 
angels were when 


Satan exalted sat, 
By merit raised to that bad eminence, 


on his throne before them, and made preparations for a sort 
of submarine campaign against the salvation of man. The 
lover of ideals has no more right to make predictions about 
the hopes of these boastful powers, than Milton’s good angels 
would have had to make predictions about the results of 
Satan’s subsequent search for this little earth, and about 
what his visits to the Garden of Eden would accomplish. 

In Milton’s tale these visits accomplished the Fall of Man. 
The good and the bad angels have been struggling for the 
final possession of man ever since. The struggle continues 
to-day. And there can be no doubt that the evil powers 
are prodigiously efficient, and that the servants of ill are 
devotedly loyal to their diabolical cause. As for humanity, 
man, like the sabre-toothed tiger, may ere long have had his 
day and may have ceased to be. The lover of ideals can 
make no predictions as to such results. Hecan only “watch 
for the morning” until, for him and for some of his human 
fellows, the darkness has indeed settled down. It remains, 
however, still worth while to tell what hopes one’s “Song 
before Sunrise” would express if one were permitted not 
merely to watch and sometimes to hope for the morning, but 
to tell what the sun would show us if it had already risen for 
humanity, or will show us whenever for humanity it does 
rise, if indeed on this planet it ever is to rise. 


I 


In order rightly to estimate the ideal issues which are at 
stake in the present crisis of humanity, it is first necessary to 
make clear a matter concerning which there is a good deal 
of confusion in recent discussion. Some of this confusion 
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is benevolent and well-meaning; some of it is due to wilfy] 
disregard of certain ethical issues which ought to be as obyi- 
ous as they are deep. The matter to which I refer can best 
be brought nearer to clearness by contrasting two views of 
the world’s present moral situation which frequently appear 
in recent expressions concerning the morals of the war, 
According to one of these views, the present war is essentially 
a conflict between nations and between national ideals. The 
essence of this doctrine is, that just as the conflicting powers 
are nations, so the main moral concern ought to be expressed 
in hopes that this or that nation will obtain a deserved success, 

Opposed to this view is a second and very different view 
of the moral situation of the world and of the meaning of the 
war. According to this view, the present war is a conflict 
more conscious, more explicit, and for that very reason more 
dangerous than any we have ever had before, a conflict 
between the community of mankind and the particular 
interests of individual nations. Consequently, no nation 
engaged in this war is, or can be, right in its cause, except in 
so far as it is explicitly aiming towards the triumph of the 
community of mankind. As a fact, the various warring 
nations are at present acting with a decidedly various degree 
of clearness about their relation to the unified interests of 
humanity, that is, to what I call the cause of the community 
of mankind. Hence the various nations differ in the degree 
to which, at any stage of the conflict, their cause is just. In 
certain respects and with regard to certain of their enter- 
prises, they may be, and are, explicitly aware that they intend 
to serve the community of mankind, while in other respects, 
or in regard to other matters, they may act with a more or 
less explicitly deliberate hostility to the cause of the com- 
munity of mankind. Their moral position may, therefore, 
vary accordingly. But owing to the vastness and to the 
definiteness of many of the special international passions and 
issues concerned in the present conflict, the outcome of the 
war promises to be either a victory or a defeat, not for any 
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one of the warring nations nearly so much as for humanity 
in its wholeness, and hence for what I shall venture also to 
call the church universal. It is important, therefore, to 
indicate as clearly as possible what in this discussion I mean 
by the community of mankind, and what by the church 
universal. 

Ancient Israel somewhat early reached a religious ideal 
which it expressed in the doctrine of some of its Prophets, 
that the redeemed and transformed Jerusalem of the future 
was to be the centre of a redeemed humanity, the spiritual 
ruler of a kingdom which should have no end. In reaching 
this ideal, the religion of the Prophets did not look forward 
merely to a political conquest of the rest of the world by the 
future people of Israel. The ideal of the transformed 
humanity of the future had, indeed, in case of the religion 
of the Prophets, its political metaphors and inevitably its 
political coloring. ‘The subsequent results when the ideal 
religion of the Prophets degenerated into the formalities of 
later Judaism, were in many ways disastrous both for the 
morals and for the religion of Judaism. But the ideal city 
of Zion, the centre of a new heaven and earth, passed over 
as an ideal into the possession of the early Christian church. 
The Apostle Paul gave to its inner life the character which 
he called “charity,” and which he expounded to the Corin- 
thians in one of the greatest documents of Christian 
literature. 

The often misunderstood heart and essence of the Pauline 
vision of charity is that it is a virtue belonging to a com- 
munity, a community which Paul conceives as finding its 
future home in a heaven where the Divine Spirit both informs 
it and fulfils its life and its desire. Charity does not mean 
mere love of individuals for individuals; since if, according 
to Paul, I gave all my goods to feed the poor, and my body 
be burned, I might still be without charity, and then be as a 
sounding brass or as a tinkling cymbal. Charity, for Paul, 
is not a merely mystical power to prophesy, nor does it consist 
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in any other form of merely individual efficiency or prof- 
ciency. It is a virtue which Paul recommends to his Corin- 
thians as to an united community who, in the bonds of the 
spirit, are one body despite the multitude of the members, 
Charity never faileth, and outlasts all earthly vicissitudes in 
its own heavenly world, because there we know even as we 
are known, and our mutual relations are those of a perfected 
spiritual community. 

Paul viewed the salvation of humanity as consisting in the 
triumph of the Christian church. This triumph was for him 
something miraculous, catastrophic, and future; and his 
expectations regarding the triumph and end of humanity 
were obviously quite mythical. But this triumph of human- 
ity, this hope of all the faithful, this salvation of a community 
through an universally significant human transformation, 
without which no salvation of an individual man would be 
possible, this idea, in terms of which the Apostle Paul uni- 
versalized the ideal Jerusalem of the early Prophets, this 
became the most essential and characteristic idea of the 
Christian church. 

The historical church has never been true to it and has 
seldom understood it. Most Christians suppose that the sal- 
vation of men is an affair involving the distinct, and in many 
ways the isolated, spiritual fortunes of individual men. Such 
Christians, however, have not understood what the vision of 
the New Jerusalem was in which the seer of the Apocalypse 
gloried. What the tree of life bears for the healing of the 
nations, such Christians have never rightly comprehended. 
What the farewell address of the Logos of the Fourth 
Gospel meant, when the departing Lord prayed to the 
Father, “That those whom Thou hast given me may be One 
as We are One,” such individualistic Christianity (which has 
been only too popular in the various Protestant sects) has 
neglected, if not forgotten. But however ill comprehended, 
the “sign” in which and by which Christianity conquered 
the world was the sign of an ideal community of all the 
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faithful, which was to become the community of all man- 
kind, and which was to become some day the possessor of all 
the earth, the exponent of true charity, at once the spirit 
and the ruler of the humanity of the future. 

Such is a bare suggestion of that ideal of the community 
of mankind which it was the historical mission of Christianity 
to introduce into the world, to keep alive through centuries of 
human crimes, oppressions, rebellions, and hatreds, and to 
hold before the world for the healing of the nations. The 
present situation of humanity depends upon the fact that for 
good reasons, which have to do not merely with the senti- 
mental and romantic aspirations of humanity, but also with 
the most serious business in which men are engaged, 
the idea of the community of mankind has become more 
concrete, more closely related to the affairs of daily life, has 
become more practicable than ever before. At this very 
moment the material aspect of civilization favors, as never 
before, the natural conditions upon which the community 
of mankind, if it were reasonably successful, would depend 
for its prosperity. The growth of the natural sciences as 
well as of the technical industries of mankind also makes 
possible and comprehensive forms and grades of codpera- 
tion which men have never before known. Some motives 
which tend to render the genuine Pauline charity, the genu- 
ine love of the unity of the great community to which all 
civilized men may, when enlightened, consciously belong,— 
such motives, I say, have been furthered by the arts, the 
industries, the sciences, and the social developments of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as thousands of years of 
previous human activity have never furthered them. The 
brilliant coloring, the luxuriant images with which the fancy 
of the seer of the Apocalypse adorned his New Jerusalem, 
readily suggest themselves to the imagination of the lover 
of human kind, who dwells on some of the more benign 
aspects of our recent civilization, and who considers how 
far-reaching the abundant powers of human life are tend- 
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ing to become under the influence of those humane arts and 
sciences which of late have so successfully combated disease, 
and have brought together nations and races of men who 
once could not in the least feel their brotherhood, or mutually 
understand the tongues which they spoke. 

These benevolent and benign influences do not, indeed, of 
themselves constitute the true Pauline charity; but within 
the last two centuries we have for the first time seen glimpses 
of how, under perfectly human conditions, they could become 
a basis for a charity which might transform our society in 
many of its most significant features into a social order 
worthy both of a new heaven and of a new earth. In brief, 
the last two centuries have given us a right to hope for the 
unity of mankind, a right of which we had only mythical 
glimpses and mystical visions before. This right we gained 
through the recent development both of our natural sciences 
and of our modern humanities. The idea of the human com- 
munity has tended of late to win a certain clearness which 
it never could possess until now. 

Paul could believe in his vision of the redeemed humanity 
of the future, because he had his own perfectly concrete and 
human, if to him unsatisfactory, experiences of the appar- 
ently miraculous life which was present in his enthusiastic 
little churches. When he talked of the redeemed humanity 
in heaven, and had his vision of the charity that never faileth, 
he could say to his brethren: “Thus the Spirit manifests 
itself amongst you.” When, in an unquestionably more fan- 
tastic manner and language, the author of the Fourth Gospel 
made the speaker of the farewell addresses characterize 
the present life and the future life of his little company of 
disciples, whom “having loved them, he loved them to the 
end,” the writer of this Gospel could use his concrete, 
although historically idealized, portrait of the last meeting 
between the Lord and his disciples as the basis and back- 
ground of this vision of the salvation of mankind. 
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In our day this vision of the salvation of mankind, while 
indeed far enough away from us to cause constant and grave 
concern, and to demand endless labor, has been for a long 
time becoming clearer than ever, while both science and 
industry have tended to bring men together in new fashions 
of codperation, in new: opportunities and exercises that 
involve an expressed charity in its true form, as a devotion 
not merely to individuals but to the united life of the com- 
munity. The belief that mankind can be and in the end 
shall be one, has thus for a long time had an increased con- 
creteness, definiteness, practical applicability, and despite all 
the vast evils of our modern social order, a genuine hope- 
fulness. What has to be borne in mind is, that in former 
centuries, and above all in ancient times, the community of 
mankind was hindered from becoming an object either of 
experience or of reasonable hope by the confusions of men’s 
tongues, by the mutual hostilities of nations, of religions, 
and of sects, and by the absence of means whereby men might 
learn to work together. Since the beginning of the modern 
world, not only have the sciences and the arts helped us to 
work together in a material way and to understand one 
another regarding our various ideas, but very many of our 
modern intellectual and practical modes of progress have 
possessed a significance not only material, but deeply spirit- 
ual and, what is more to the point in our present discussion, 
wisely international. The modern world has become in many 
ways more and more an international world. And this, I 
insist, has been true not merely as to its technical and 
material ties, but as to its spiritual union. 

It has been this vision upon which a recent international 
crime has so violently intruded. The hope of the community 
lies in trying to keep before us a vision of what the com- 
munity of mankind may yet become despite this tragic 
calamity. 
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II 


In speaking at such a moment of the community of man- 
kind viewed simply as an ideal of the future, there are two 
matters which, as I believe, we ought to bear in mind. First: 
its members will not be merely individual human beings, nor 
yet mere collections or masses of human beings, however 
vast, but communities of some sort, communities such as, 
at any stage of civilization in which the great community is te 
be raised to some higher level of organization, already 
exist. Ethical individualism has been, in the past, one 
great foe of the great community. Ethical individualism, 
whether it takes the form of democracy or of the irresponsible 
search on the part of individuals for private happiness or 
for any other merely individual good, will never save man- 
kind. Equally useless, however, for the attainment of 
humanity’s great end would be any form of mere ethical col- 
lectivism, that is, any view which regarded the good of man- 
kind as something which masses or crowds or disorganized 
collections of men should win. 

For this reason Bentham’s utilitarianism, in the form which 
he gave to it, and which the English political Liberals of 
the middle of the nineteenth century emphasized, does not 
express what the community of mankind needs for its exist- 
ence and for its general welfare. That is why mere phi- 
lanthropy, merely seeking for the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number, merely endeavoring to alleviate the pains 
of individual men or of collections of men, will never bring 
about the end for which mankind has always been seeking, 
and for the sake of which our individual life is worth living. 
That, too, is the reason why at the present time many humane 
people, despite their former horror of war, in view of its 
sorrows and of the misery which it causes, find to their sur- 
prise that, as Mr. Robert Herrick has said in a recent number 
of “The New Republic,” war seems to them now no longer 
as great an evil as it used to seem; for in each of the warring 
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peoples the war has brought about a new consciousness of 
unity, a new willingness to surrender private good to the 
welfare of the community, a new sense of the sacredness of 
duty, a new readiness to sacrifice. 

Such converts to the doctrine that war is good ascribe their 
sudden conversion to the wonder and reverence which have 
been aroused in them by the sight of France regenerated 
through the very dangers which the invader has brought with 
him, awakened to a new sense that the value of life lies not 
in what individuals get out of it, but in what the exertions 
and the perils of war call out and illustrate, namely, the 
supreme, and super-individual value of loyalty. Loyalty, 
the devotion of the self to the interests of the community, is 
indeed the form which the highest life of humanity must 
take, whether in a political unity, such as in a nation, or in 
the church universal, such as Paul foresaw. Without loyalty, 
there is no salvation. Therefore loyalty can never completely 
express itself in the search for individual happiness, whether 
the happiness that is in question be that of the individual who 
teaches, or that of the mere collections of masses of individ- 
uals for whom some philanthropist seeks happiness. 

Therefore it is indeed true that, if the only alternative for 
mankind were either to continue the arts of war or to lose 
its vision of high attainment in the form of a mere search 
for happiness, then it would be better that war should rage, 
with all its horrors, so long as humanity lasts, rather than 
that what Emerson called “hearts in sloth and ease” should 
live in an endlessly dissatisfied search for pleasures which 
deceive and which fade in the enjoyment, and for a happiness 
which no human individual can possibly attain, unless indeed 
he is viewed as a member of the community. 

The detached individual is an essentially lost being. That 
ethical truth lies at the basis of the Pauline doctrine of 
original sin. It lies also at the basis of the pessimism with 
which the ancient southern Buddhism of the original founder 
of that faith, Gotama Buddha, viewed the life of man. The 
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essence of the life of the detached individual is, as Gotama 
Buddha said, an unquenchable desire for bliss, a desire which 
“hastens to enjoyment, and in enjoyment pines to feel 
desire.” Train such a detached individual by some form 
of highly civilized cultivation, and you merely show him 
what Paul called “the law.” The law thus shown he here- 
upon finds to be in opposition to his self-will. Sin, as the 
Pauline phrase has it, “revives.” 

The individual, brought by his very cultivation to a 
clearer consciousness of the conflict between his self-will and 
the social laws which tradition inflicts upon him, finds a war 
going on in his own members. His life hereupon becomes 
only a sort of destruction of what is dearest to him. For as 
a social being, he has to recognize both the might of his 
social order and the dignity of its demands. But as a 
detached individual, he naturally hates restraint; that is, 
as Paul says, he hates the law. However correct his outward 
conduct may be, he inwardly says: “Oh, wretched man that 
I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

Such is the picture of the essentially disastrous life 
of the detached individual which you find in the much 
misunderstood, and in our day comparatively unpopular 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. In the 
following chapter, Paul characterizes the only mode of 
salvation which can be offered with any hope to such a 
detached individual. Gotama Buddha sought the salva- 
tion of the detached individual through an act of resig- 
nation whereby all desires are finally abandoned. Pau! 
describes what is essentially salvation through loyalty, sal- 
vation through the willing service of a community, the salva- 
tion of those whom he characterizes by the words: “They 
are in Christ Jesus, and walk not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit.” But for Paul the being whom he called Christ 
Jesus was in essence the spirit of the universal community. 

The lesson with regard to which both Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity agree, is the lesson that for the detached individual 
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there is no salvation. Since, therefore, you can never make 
the detached individual securely and steadily happy, it is 
useless to try to save him, or any mere crowd or collection 
of detached individuals, by mere philanthropy. Since the 
detached individual is essentially a lost being, you cannot 
save masses of lost individuals through the triumph of mere 
democracy. Masses of lost individuals do not become genu- 
ine freemen merely because they all have votes. The suf- 
frage can show the way of salvation only to those who are 
already loyal, who already, according to their lights, live in 
the spirit, and are directed not by a mere disposition to give 
good things to everybody, or to give all their goods to 
feed the poor, or to give their body to be burned, but by a 
genuinely Pauline charity. 

Since, then, it is only the consciously united community— 
that which is in essence a Pauline church—which can offer 
salvation to distracted humanity and can calm the otherwise 
insatiable greed and longing of the natural individual man, 
the salvation of the world will be found, if at all, through 
uniting the already existing communities of mankind into 
higher communities, and not through merely freeing the 
peoples from their oppressors, or through giving them a 
more popular government, unless popular government 
always takes the form of government by the united com- 
munity, through the united community, and for the united 
community. 

Therefore, while the great community of the future will 
unquestionably be international by virtue of the ties which 
will bind its various nationalities together, it will find no 
place for that sort of internationalism which despises the 
individual variety of nations, and which tries to substitute 
for the vices of those who at present seek merely to conquer 
mankind, the equally worthless desire of those who hope 
to see us in future as “men without a country.” Whatever 
that form of loyalty which is now patriotism expresses, must 
be in spirit preserved by the great community of the 
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future. That unity within the national growth which the 
observers of the war watch with such fascination, when they 
see how each people is better knit and more serious, more 
conscious of the sacredness of its national life than it was 
before the great peril, that unity will not, and must not, be 
lost when the new international life comes into existence. 
There can be no true international life unless the nations 
remain to possess it. There can never be a spiritual body 
unless that body, like the ideal Pauline church, has its 
many members. The citizens of the world of the future 
will not lose their distinct countries. What will pass 
away will be that insistent mutual hostility which gives 
to the nations of to-day, even in times of peace, so many 
of the hateful and distracting characters of a detached 
individual man. In case of human individuals, the sort 
of individualism which is opposed to the spirit of loyalty, 
is what I have already called the individualism of the 
detached individual, the individualism of the man who 
belongs to no community which he loves and to which he 
can devote himself with all his heart, and his soul, and his 
mind, and his strength. In so far as liberty and democracy, 
and independence of soul, mean that sort of individualism, 
they never have saved men and never can save men. For 
mere detachment, mere self-will, can never be satisfied with 
itself, can never win its goal. What saves us on any level 
of human social life is union. And when Webster said, in 
his familiar reply to Hayne, that what alone could save this 
country must be described as “Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable!”—Webster expressed in fine 
phrase, and with special reference to this country, the true 
doctrine of the church universal. 

Liberty alone never saves us. Democracy alone never 
saves us. Our political freedom is but vanity unless it is a 
means through which we come to realize and practise charity, 
in the Pauline sense of that word. Hence the community of 
mankind will be international in the sense that it will ignore 
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no rational and genuinely self-conscious nation. It will find 
the way to respect the liberty of the individual nations with- 
out destroying their genuine spiritual freedom. Its liberty 
and union, when attained, will be “now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 


Iit 


I have now mentioned one character which, as I believe, 
must belong to the international community of the future. 
Hereupon I must turn to a second character, which seems 
to me of equal importance with the first, although reformers 
and the creators of Utopias have almost uniformly neglected, 
or misunderstood this second character. 

The distinct national unities must remain intact, each with 
its own internal motives for loyalty and with its modes of 
expression whereby the loyalty of its individual citizens will 
be won and sustained in the community of mankind, which 
the ideal future must contain if humanity is to be really 
saved. In the far-off future, as in the past, humanity will 
include amongst its number nations whose citizens belong not 
merely to various national types but to distinct races. No 
dream of universal conquest, if it were carried out, could 
ever lead to anything but to a more or less universal com- 
munity of hate, to a social world essentially distracted, much 
as the world of the Gentiles, depicted by Paul at the outset 
of the Epistle to the Romans, was distracted. In and for 
such a community, no man, still less a nation, could deeply 
feel or long retain any genuine loyalty. Neither the pan- 
Germanists nor the pan-Slavists, neither the partisans of the 
white race nor those who hope for the supremacy of the 
yellow race, have any true conception of what the community 
of mankind is intended to be or of what the spirit of loyalty 
demands that it shall be. Both the nations and the races are 
needed for the future of mankind. The problem of humanity 
is to see that their liberty and their union shall remain “for- 
ever one and inseparable.” | 
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But what the lovers of national rivalries, who look for. 
ward to an endless strife of peoples, as well as the makers 
of the Utopias of universal peace, have equally failed to see 
is that amongst the many social functions of a nation or, for 
that matter, of any human community, the political func- 
tions of such a community, at any rate, as they have been 
conceived and carried out up to the present time, are ethically 
amongst the least important. 

Greece never attained political unity. To-day it rules the 
world, as Germany will never rule it though its inventions 
and its efficiency should continue and grow for a thousand 
years. Greece rules a spiritual world, and rules it spiritu- 
ally. No modern nation that has won political power has 
ever expressed its best contribution to humanity through this 
political power, or has ever made a contribution to the com- 
munity of mankind which is nearly equal to the contribution 
made by Greece, and made by a nation which proved wholly 
incapable of political unity. The greatest rival which Greece 
has ever possessed as a contributor to the cause of the com- 
munity of mankind is the nation Israel—by which I mean, 
not the Israel whose history was rewritten from the point of 
view of later Judaism and was so misrepresented in what 
we call the Old Testament. The Israel of which I speak is 
the Israel of the great formative period of the prophetic 
religion, the Israel whose religious beginnings are sketched 
for us in that brief and impressive fragment of poetry 
called the Song of Deborah—the Israel whose maturer con- 
sciousness found its voice in Amos and Isaiah, and in the 
records of the prophetic literature. Even after its formative 
period was past and after Judaism had nearly quenched the 
spiritual fire which had burned in the religion of the Proph- 
ets, Israel still gave us the Psalms, still expressed in the 
great speeches which an unknown master put into the mouth 
of Job ideas and problems which are with us to-day, and 
which will record some of the great problems of human 
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destiny for all coming ages of mankind, just as the great 
Greek tragedians of the formative period of the Hellenic 
mind have spoken for all time. But Israel, like Greece, 
never won, and from the nature of the case could not win, 
a lasting political unity. 

When we remember how all the highest products of the 
German mind have so far been the products of times when 
the national unity in a political sense was not yet attained, 
while the mightiest accomplishment of Prussian domination 
has thus far been that, like the base Indian of Othello’s last 
words, this Prussian domination, in dealing with the mag- 
nificent ideal legacy of the Germanic mind, has simply 
“thrown a pearl away, richer than all his tribe”; and when 
we remember how an analogous rule holds in case of several 
other European nations, we are reminded that, on the whole, 
there seems to be some opposition between the political 
power of a nation and its power to contribute to the ideal 
goods of the community of mankind. 

The political contributions of nations either to the unity 
or to the life of the great community are by no means their 
only or, on the whole, their principal contributions. For 
that very reason it is not wise to hope that when the Holy 
City of the community of mankind descends from heaven to 
earth, it will come in political form. According to a well- 
known tradition, the Master said: “My kingdom is not of 
this world, else would my servants fight.” I do not think 
that this reported word of the Master represents what the 
ideal course of human progress ought to be. The ideal com- 
munity of mankind, whenever it really descends from heaven 
to earth, will indeed appear in a definitely worldly fashion. 
If the ideal is approximately realized, the kingdom will be 
in this world, yet its servants will not fight, simply because 
they will be loyally engrossed in much better business than 
fighting. That upon which I here insist is, that in learning 
such business they will not principally be oe by political 
arts and motives. 
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But if the great community is not to win its loyal 
consciousness through inventing new political forms and 
through depending upon political institutions for its prin- 
cipal advances, must it then be confined to “the empire of 
the air”? Must it always be dependent upon its poets and 
its prophets? or upon their brethren, the great scientific 
discoverers, the genuinely inventive leaders of thought! 
Must its kingdom be a wholly ideal kingdom? Must its 
fortunes be those which, in a somewhat disheartening 
sequence of faiths and of practices, have so far constituted 
the history of religion? 

I do not believe this. I believe that the future will invent, 
and will in due time begin very actively and productively to 
practise, forms of international activity which will be at once 
ideal in their significance and business-like in their methods, 
so that we shall no longer be dependent upon the extremely 
rare and precious beings called prophets or poets, to show 
us the way towards the united life of the great community. 
I have recently ventured to point out certain ways in 
which international business is already approaching a stage 
wherein, if the spoilers do not indeed too seriously wreck or 
too deeply impair our progress, we may actively begin to 
further international unity, without in the least interfering 
with the free internal development of the social orders of 
individual nations. It is not at all necessary to look towards 
the triumph of Socialism or of any other equally revolu- 
tionary social tendency, whether political or non-political, in 
order to foresee possible modes of international unification, 
which, if they were once tried, if a fair beginning of some 
such international activity were made, would almost certainly 
prove to be self-sustaining as well as conducive to a mutual 
understanding amongst the nations. 

There is, for instance, a type of business which has been 
invented only within a little more than a century. In origin 
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it is due to no poet and to no prophet. It has already trans- 
formed the civilization of the principal nations of Europe. 
The transformation in question is nowhere, except by acci- 
dent, very closely bound up with political changes. The 
social transformations which it has already wrought within 
the communities of single nations, are not due to the spread 
of socialistic doctrines or to any notable political tensions 
or strifes within the communities which have thus been 
influenced. 

The form of business which I have in mind is the form 
known as insurance. Within the life of a single civilized 
people, it is capable of accomplishing an immense variety of 
types of social service. The internal organization of Ger- 
many itself has been prodigiously furthered, the social unity 
and the impressive efficiency of the German people have 
been in recent decades very vastly furthered by the use 
which Bismarck and those who followed him were led 
to make of various forms of “state insurance” and of 
“social insurance,” largely as means of meeting the demands 
which the socialistic movement was already making upon 
the state in general. What has been proved is that the type 
of business called insurance is so plastic and has such vast 
direct as well as indirect effects, that, within a single nation, 
if the purpose is to give a community such unity and such 
organization as naturally hold the attention and win the 
practical loyalty of the members of the community, the insur- 
ance type of organization is the best type invented for the 
purpose in question. This is no place to speak of the details 
of recent social insurance which Germany has so largely and 
so successfully used. It is enough to say that the business 
of insurance depends upon devices which are, so to speak, 
essentially unifying, essentially reconciling, essentially such 
as to exemplify a type of social community to which in a 
recent book of my own I have ventured to give a name, not, 
as I hope, too technical. 

An insuring financial organization, whether it be an 
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ordinary corporation or, as in Germany’s case, a state or a 
government, has what I may call a mediating, a reconciling, 
a unifying function. If you regard the insurer as an individ- 
ual man—and such in special cases he may be,—he mediates 
between the interests of two persons whose concerns, apart 
from the work of the insurer, are subject to an often painful 
conflict. These two persons may be called “the adventurer” 
and “the beneficiary.” The adventurer is somebody who 
takes a risk, a practically significant risk. Like all risks, this 
one does not affect the fortunes of the adventurer alone. For 
the adventurer has, or at some time in the future will have, 
heirs or successors, or a family or other co-adventurers, who 
may, or who under certain conditions will benefit by the 
adventurer’s undertakings if they succeed, but who will other- 
wise get quite the reverse of benefit out of the adventurer’s 
failure. Thus the interests of the adventurer and of his pos- 
sible beneficiaries, who may or will win if he wins, or who may 
or will lose if he loses, stand in a relation involving a certain 
rivalry, a tension, a source of possible conflict of the most 
varied kind. In other words, the adventurer and the possible 
beneficiary constitute what, in my “War and Insurance,” | 
have called “a dangerous pair” of human beings. That is, 
their conflicting interests may lead to misunderstandings, to 
mutual wrongs, and to personal and social unrest of the most 
varied sorts. 

Into this “dangerous pair” the insurer, in case his insurance 
enterprise is well founded and successful, introduces a recon- 
ciling element. It is the nature of his business to guarantee 
the beneficiary against the losses with which in the course of 
his fortunes the adventurer may meet. In consequence the 
dangerous pair becomes a genuine community, whose type 
is triadic and whose form is that of all the communities 
which I call “communities of interpretation.” These are 
groups whose members comprise within themselves either 
individuals or communities. But in each of these communi- 
ties, one of the members has the essentially spiritual function 
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or task of representing or interpreting the plans, or pur- 
poses, or ideas, of one of his two fellows to the other of these 
two in such wise that the member of the community whom 
I call the “interpreter” works to the end that these three 
shall codperate as if they were one, shall be so linked that 
they shall become members one of another, and that the com- 
munity of the whole shall prosper and be preserved. 

In “War and Insurance” I have defended the thesis that, 
if the principle of insurance were introduced into interna- 
tional affairs, even in a very small degree, it would involve, 
first the creation of an entirely new sort of international 
body—namely, an “international board of trustees.” The 
functions of this board would not be those of a court of 
arbitration. They would not be diplomatic functions. The 
board would have no political powers or duties whatever. 
Hence its functions would constitute an entire novelty in 
human history. How such a board would be possible, how 
its funds might be protected from predatory assault and 
kept free from the danger of being risked in international 
quarrels, my book has in a general way explained. 

Since any reader of this book who may have time in the 
distractions of the present conflict to give it even the least 
careful attention, very naturally asks at once what common 
interests of the nations there are to insure, it is possibly 
worth while to say that in an article in “The New York 
Times” for July 25, 1915, I have pointed out certain inter- 
national interests which, in fact, are greatly intensified by 
some of the conditions of the present conflict, and which are 
so definitely related to existing forms of the insurance busi- 
ness, that were a few nations at the close of the present war 
to appoint an international board of trustees to take prac- 
tical charge of just these perfectly definable interests, and 
to treat them so as to meet the conditions which the nations 
concerned could readily agree upon without departing from 
fields of insurance that already exist and that have already 
acquired international importance, then a beginning in inter- 
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national insurance could actually be made at once upon the 
conclusion of the present war.* 

Were such an international board of trustees once 
appointed, were some such essentially simple and familiar 
type of insurance enterprise once undertaken, under per- 
fectly reasonable and business-like conditions, a beginning 
would be made in a process that would, from the very first, 
tend to make the unity of the various nations of mankind 
something practical and obvious, as well as certain to possess, 
as time went on, more and more significance for all concerned 
in such a process. For, as a fact, there are certain forms of 
insurance which, as I have just said, are already international 
in their scope. At the close of the present war, some of these 
forms of insurance will be in need of new international devices 
to render them useful and prosperous under the new financial 
conditions that will inevitably succeed the conflict. 

Nobody has as yet attempted to devise an international 
board of trustees fitted to take charge of such international 
social interests. But in the article to which I have referred, 
I have endeavored not merely to show how the still very 
distant ideal of an international insurance against risks 
directly connected with war would be valuable if we could 
secure such a form of international insurance, but also to 
show that a special type of international insurance would be 
perfectly practicable and business-like at the close of the 
present war, if a few nations were to agree upon a plan 
for appointing an international board of trustees and for 
entrusting to it the new enterprise. This new enterprise 
would involve no essentially new type of insurance. It 


*In his “War and Insurance,” Professor Royce proposes that in order 
to make such a beginning, the victors in the war devote the indemnity 
paid by the vanquished to “establish the first mutual international 
insurance company against national calamities, including wars.” After 
this fund is deposited “with the trustees, and under the formal care of 
Switzerland or Sweden,” he suggests that the victors then proceed to 
“draw up their rules, and thenceforth invite all sovereign states, great 
and small, including the vanquished states, to insure.”—The Editor. 
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would be based upon international needs which are already 
recognized, which have already created certain very success- 
ful corporations, which actually do an international business. 
To make these already existing types of insurance interna- 
tional in my present sense, only the explicit recognition of 
a suitable international organ is necessary. 

This new international organ would not be political in its 
nature, would not attempt to do the work of “a league of 
peace,” while of course it would have no sort of opposition 
to the formation of any league of peace which proves in the 
future to be practicable. The new type of international 
organ would be founded upon no international treaty such 
as would need or invite arbitration. The nations that entered 
into the new enterprise would merely entrust certain funds 
to the new international board of trustees, and would remain 
perfectly free to retire from all relations to the enterprise at 
any moment, by the device which any ordinary holder of an 
insurance policy can use at present, namely, by surrendering 
the policy to the board of trustees. 

The effects of the new enterprise would be in the main 
indirect. ‘That is, the new enterprise would meet an actual 
need, and if it were reasonably devised, would meet that 
need at once, and would in so far do good. But if successful, 
it would lead to new enterprises of the type. The principle 
of insurance would, however, be definitely introduced into 
international affairs. Once introduced, and once made in 
the least effective, that principle might, I believe, safely be 
left to vindicate itself and its power to bring to consciousness 
the great community of the future. The realm of peace may, 
indeed, be far enough away from our distracted human 
nature. But the way towards peace, the way towards the 
winning of self-consciousness for the great community, the 
way towards a genuine and practically effective codpera- 
tion of the nations, at once in the spirit of sound and business- 
like devotion, and in its primitive true Pauline charity,—that 
way already lies open. 

















INVADING ALSACE* 


By A FRencH OFFICER 


August 1. Evening. 


HE war is not yet declared. We are fifteen miles from 
the frontier between Switzerland and Germany. We 
shall be here perhaps for several days. The morale is excel- 
lent. Vive la France! 
August 2. 
Still nothing new. From time to time we are joined by 
German deserters. We are ready, but war isn’t declared yet. 
The fourth squadron saw a detachment of Uhlans who had 
made a raid, seizing horses and men in one of the frontier 
villages. We were going to lunch when the order came— 
“a cheval!” I had scarcely time to swallow some boiling hot 
bouillon and run to the horses. I was in the last troop, and 
saw the others in front galloping and shouting, sabre in 
hand. I supposed we were going to charge and hastened to 
join the others. Some hundred yards further everybody 
stopped, and we waited there the whole afternoon, on the 
road, questioning Italians and Swiss who crowded towards 
the frontier, baggage on their backs or in little wagons. Is 
that the war? I wonder. I hoped that we were going to 
charge. Later we heard that the Uhlans, after seizing the 
horses, had fled across the frontier. We were forbidden to 
cross it or to follow, receiving official and very strict orders 
to that effect. It is difficult to hold our men who dream of 
nothing but attacking the Germans, but in spite of that they 
arecalm. There are a lot of foreigners who ask to join our 


* Extracts from letters of a lieutenant in the French cavalry, whose 
regiment left its garrison on the morning of August 1, 1914, to join the 
covering troops in Alsace.—The Editor. 
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ranks, Swiss, Alsatians, and Italians—and old men no 
longer obliged to serve who beg to be taken. It is splendid. 


August 6. 


The campaign has begun! I wish you could see the men, 
their eyes bright and ready for anything. From time to 
time, the order comes to saddle and everyone prepares 
joyously. Once or twice we have had the emotion of believ- 
ing it was the order to charge. To tell the truth, it gave 
us more a sensation of pleasure than anything else, and 
a little bit the same emotion as just before a steeple- 
chase. Then we quiet down again. It was a false alarm. 
To-day—grande toilette. We hope to enter Alsace to-mor- 
row. ‘There are the horses to groom and the arms to polish. 
All the squadron has put red flowers at the horses’ heads. 
It is gala for France and Alsace. Think of the welcome of 
those people who have waited forty years to see the red 
breeches again! ‘The men are splendid. One of them who 
had difficulty with his horse was threatened with being put 
on foot as camp cook. He replied, “Lieutenant, I hope my 
horse will run away and carry me into the Prussians ahead 
of you all.” ‘The greatest punishment I can inflict is to put 
one of my men behind with the provisions and give his horse 
to another, for then he wouldn’t be with me if we charge. 
I wish I could make you see it. We are new men. It is 
the whole race which rises up in each one of us. I under- 
stand for the first time the wars of the Empire and the 
Revolution. We have already made a good many prisoners 
in small groups. They are so surprised to be treated 
decently and to see that we talk and laugh with our men; 
for their officers never speak to them. Prisoners, horses 
taken, groups of suspicious characters arrested, also cavalry 
men who have surrendered sabre in hand, and a horde of 
foreigners to pass the frontier, are all I have seen thus far 
of the real war. The rest is the same as in manoeuvres. 
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Yesterday a man, escaped from Mulhouse, told us that the 
Germans have had fifteen Alsatians executed in the town. 


Alsace. August 9. 

Everything all right. Unable to write before. A dog’s 
life. We don’t sleep, eat when we can, and work all day. 
We crossed the frontier August 7 at 6:25 a. M., with radiant 
sunshine, and in the evening were in the valley of the Il. 
In the morning, our half-regiment attacked the village of 
L I heard the bullets whistle by me—my first 
experience. No one paid any attention. One of the horses 
was wounded in the nose. Then, crossing a little ravine in 
front, we surrounded the village—four columns of us. I 
think twenty resolute men could have stopped us with their 
rifles. Anyway we entered the village at full gallop, sabre 
in hand; but by that time the Germans had fled like rabbits, 
leaving a few wounded behind. They were the first seri- 
ously wounded I had seen. One, a bicyclist, had his face 
cut open by a sabre thrust. It caused me absolutely no 
emotion whatever, and yet that was what I had dreaded 
the most—the sight of the wounded. Our souls begin to 
be blind and deaf to emotion. 

We didn’t take part in the engagement at Altkirch, where 
our artillery did marvels. We heard that the German 
general promised to keep the position four days at least; in 
less than four hours all was over. I didn’t see anything of 
the battle; we were “in reserve” in a field, bridles on our 
arms, very sleepy. At night we camped in a little village, 
barricades at every street. We slept, all the four officers, 
in the same room of a poor house, on some straw the men 
brought. Very bad night—we knew German cavalry was 
in the woods quite near the village, and every hour one of us 
went out tomake around. At last the dawn! While I was 
washing my face at the fountain, orders arrived for me to 
go on the hill with my men, to survey in a very dangerous 
direction. Arrived up there, I sent vedettes to the impor- 
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tant points, and waited with the rest of the men in a wood. 
Soon afterward, one came back galloping and cried: “Mon 
lieutenant, les voila.” I went with him, and saw infantry 
coming from the dangerous direction and looked with my 
field glasses. It was one of our infantry companies that 
was lost. I gave them some information and spent the rest 
of the morning in a tree, looking around. Nothing new. 

In the afternoon of the same day, we traversed Altkirch. 
I wish you could have seen houses éventrées by our bullets. 
The streets were crowded with troops, cavalry, and artillery, 
two columns side by side, everybody joyous and joking and 
horses trotting and cannon rolling. They said we were 
marching on Mulhouse, such a triumph! 

At night we stopped in a village and met a dragoon officer 
coming from Mulhouse at full speed, his eyes bright. He 
said the town was ours. All the officers crowded around him. 
We had dismounted, and he spoke from his saddle, almost 
weeping from emotion. He said the entry into Mulhouse 
was splendid, all the infantry “baionnettes au canon et 
musiques en téte.” All the streets filled with people 
shouting “Vive la France,” and women throwing flowers, 
and everybody crowding to bring beer and wine and food 
tothe men. You can imagine our excitement. We wanted 
to go! That night the general gave a big dinner to all 
the officers in the village in honor of the entry into Mulhouse. 
I must say we were deadly tired. After dinner I went out 
inspecting my barricades. It was about midnight, and near 
one of them I found a man from the village who wanted to 
speak to me. Alsatian of course, but he spoke German 
only. He knew about Mulhouse, but said: “Don’t be too 
joyous. I went near Mulhouse a few days ago to work on 
fortifications. The Germans forced us to go. They are 
awaiting you. They are pulling you into some terrible 
ambuscade in the Forét de Hardt.” I laughed. Of course 
I knew the forest was well guarded and fortified and that 
the Germans had laid wires—they even said electrocuting 
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wires—and every kind of damned thing. We knew all that. 
But I reported to my captain just the same what the man 
had said. He replied that the general knew. So I went 
to sleep a little, and lay down on a mattress in a corridor, 
without even taking off my field-glasses and maps and 
revolver. I forgot to tell you that just before dinner [| 
had an alarm at one of my barricades. The man on guard 
saw two riders—they were speaking German loudly. He 
fired. I heard the shot and ran out on the road—but saw 
nothing. I went in pursuit with a man, rifle in hand. We 
looked everywhere and listened, but saw nothing. I don’t 
know where they fled. Well! we didn’t sleep long on the 
mattress. A man came, with a light, telling us to join the 
captain at once. We found him in a little room, maps on 
the table, looking hard at them; G—— and de C were 
already with him. The three looked stern, a smoky lamp 
lighting the whole scene. The captain read the orders. We 
were to be sent through the Hardt Forest, de T and I, 
to reconnoitre two bridges on the Rhine; the rest of the 
squadron was to be ready to help us. Well, I must say we 
knew it was death probably for all of us. The captain said 
smiling, “Ce n’cst pas commode, but here are the orders.” 
We didn’t say anything, but listened to further instructions. 
We saddled and started. I was glad he confided to me the 
avant garde. I had something precise to do and no time 
to think of what might happen next. The next experience 
was at dawn. We reached Mulhouse, and there found lots 
of our troops and a general, who said that the infantry of 
both armies were in contact, and that it was perfectly impos- 
sible for us to go through. Ouf! it was true. We tried 
to go farther north, but were stopped very soon and obliged 
to go back to a suburb, where the men made coffee. It was 
near the German cavalry barracks, pretty good ones, and 
they were full of things the Germans didn’t have time to 
take with them; and the cellars full of wine, and we didn't 
even think of it. I shall always regret that. 
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Frontier again. August 11. 


Here we are again on our own frontier, carried back by 
the fortunes of war, and to think that day before yesterday 
we were in Mulhouse! We are now in our normal place, 
seconded by the cannon of Belfort and in touch with the 
army behind us. It was folly to think of taking Alsace with 
nothing but the covering troops. The Germans are terribly 
entrenched in the Hardt Forest, and we of the cavalry 
couldn’t think of attacking them alone. So here we have 
marched eight days and nights without rest, and for what 
result? Yesterday we received the baptism of fire while 
helping the infantry in their retreat. The enemy fired on 
us with shrapnel five or six times without result—one horse 
wounded, I believe. ‘They shoot very poorly; all their shells 
explode too high and the bullets fall without force. One 
dropped right before my horse, who pointed his ears at it 
and snorted. Now, at least, I know the song of the bullets— 
a sort of sinister complaint—and the whistling of the ball. 
‘To tell the truth, I am disappointed, for it doesn’t make the 
impression I expected. The shot makes a sharp whistling 
sound, a little moqueur. The shells are exactly like fire- 
works. Useless to tell you that I haven’t undressed once 
since the campaign began. I barely take off my revolver 
to sleep, when we sleep. Yesterday we left at two a. M. 
and reached here at two A. M. to-day, neither men nor horses 
having eaten. War begins to seem natural now. I am 
quite acclimated. We live without worrying. We think 
sometimes about the Germans when we hear the cannon 
er when we are sprinkled with shot. The rest of the time 
we joke or we grumble according to the humor we happen 
to be in. We realize that our men are fond of us and have 
confidence and faith in us, and that is so good. 


August 15. 


Here I am again safe and sound after two hard days. 
Just after writing last we were ordered to horse at two 
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A. M.—the half-regiment as aid to a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion at F The village was occupied by German 
infantry and artillery. C had his horse killed under 
him, an under-officer and a horse were killed. We were the 
avant garde of the division, and after a violent engagement 
at M we crossed the battle field of the preceding day. 
It was my first vision of the real horrors of war—dead bodies 
of men and horses péle-méle, burned villages, abandoned 
houses, cattle lost in the fields, peasants frightened and lost. 
We went in one march as far as Dannemarie, pushing the 
German cavalry in front of us. From Dannemarie I was 
sent to reconnoitre the village of N S 

I passed the first village and saw nothing. I had just 
written out my notes of information, and was on horseback 
again, and one of my men had left with my notes, when [| 
heard a cry and shots at the same time. I made one bound 
ahead, gathering what I could of my men, and in front of 
me, cutting me off from the bridge which I had to cross to 
go back to Dannemarie, I saw a patrol of German dragoons, 
six or seven. I hadn’t time to count. They stopped, and 
the officer in command shot his pistol directly in my face, but 
at a good distance, about fifty yards. He shot so badly that 
I didn’t even hear the bullets whistle. Such strange impres- 
sions, I remember, and so quick! I was in the middle of the 
street galloping at him, and trying to use my revolver on 
the group of them. Something was wrong with it—I 
couldn’t fire. And I saw that man aiming at me. There 
was a tree close to a house wall. Instinctively, I pushed my 
horse against the wall and put my head behind the leaves. 
I was just like an ostrich. And then he laughed at me, and 
thought I was too stupid. So I took my sabre and spurred 
my horse, crying, “Pour l’attaque! chargez!” As soon as 
the Germans saw the sabres, they turned and galloped off 
as fast as they could go. I shall always see them, leaning 
on their horses’ necks and spurring the horses, lances across 
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the saddle-bow. We pursued them beyond the village and 
then lost them to view. It is extraordinary how those fleshy 
barbarians hate the “arme blanche,” sabre or bayonet. And 
to think how we like those weapons best! As a result of 
this affair, we had two horses killed and a man wounded in 
the hand. 

I sent off my two men on foot to carry back the informa- 
tion, and I went further on to see what was before us, and 
what I was up against, with the five men who were left me. 
I perceived several German patrols, and immediately went 
back to my bridge so as not to be cut off from Dannemarie, 
and be caught in a mouse-trap. There I waited and, as 
nothing came, I went forward. Still nothing. I went as 
far as the village, still nothing, then another village, and 
after that I met our own dragoons. After that I turned 
about, coming back very quietly. When passing through 
Dannemarie I was shot at from the corner of the street. 
Then, I admit I had a minute of agony, seeing myself caught 
in the town, with the risk of being shot from the windows or 
any street corner perhaps, with my road by the bridge cut 
off from M where the squadron was. I decided to 
gallop ahead, and to charge anything or anybody which 
came across my path. Fortunately the bridge was 
unguarded. I breathed freely again. But at M there 
was nothing to be seen of the squadron, absolutely nobody; 
and I knew that a large detachment of German bicyclists 
was in the neighborhood. To add to our ill luck, one of 
our horses dislocated his ankle in jumping a ditch. I was 
far from rescue in the enemy’s country, with a dismounted 
man. Fortunately, I found some of our dragoons, the avant 
garde of the division, and I returned with them. But, when 
I arrived at last, I discovered that my dismounted man was 
no longer with us. I went back alone and found him fifteen 
hundred yards behind, all alone, worn out, painfully strug- 
gling along with all he could save of his saddle bags, his 
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carbine, and a gun he had taken from the Germans. I gaye 
him my stirrup and brought him back that way. The horses 
could hardly carry us. 

I learned that my under-officer had been splendid. He 
had believed me killed, cut off from Dannemarie, or at best 
lost. He went off to hunt for me with the rest of the 
peloton, had a brisk engagement with a big German detach- 
ment, killed two men and took a horse, and only then came 
back again after having received the formal order twice to 
abandon the search. 

In short, I had had the joy, and it is a strange sort of 
savage joy, of seeing men flee from my sabre. Ah! to see 
their backs and to race, my face on my horse’s neck, and reach 
those backs and plunge the sabre there. I wish I could! 
My men, I love them! As soon as they heard the shots, they 
came galloping at full speed, and those who were dismounted 
running behind us, rifle in hand, furious at being late. I 
have entire confidence in them. I wish I could describe for 
you the intense impression of how good life is, wonderfully 
good when you are out of danger, so good to come back and 
see the happy smiles which greeted me and the hands held 
out to welcome me whom they had believed dead. 


Bisel. August 18. 


I am writing you in a schoolhouse which is now a general 
mixture of treasury, commissary department, and tele- 
graph office. It was the schoolmaster who gave me this 
paper. He is a respectable German with spectacles. Next 
, who makes out the lists of dead and wounded, 





me is D 


and all that seems so natural! My yesterday’s reconnoitring 
was very interesting. ‘The Germans have recalled all their 
troops towards Metz. We have nothing in front of us now. 
Evidently the big effort will be in the North. 

I had to stay two days out surveying in the direction of 
Hiiningen and started with six of my men and one peloton 
which had to keep a bridge for me in a big village. It was 
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Sunday, all the peasants on the street looking at us, very 
curious and excited. When we approached the village, I 
saw three bicyclists riding towards us. Two fled, seeing 
us. I had the third taken and held between two of my men. 
I asked if there were German troops in the next village. 
As he denied it, I said, “All right, you will be shot if it’s 
not true”; and we went on, the man shaking with terror and 
weeping. In the village, no troops. I released the man, 
had the telegraph and telephone destroyed and a suspicious 
man arrested. They say some natives have subterranean 
telephone connection with Hiiningen. I had no time to 
verify this, and went up the hills with my six men. I 
put them on the edge of a wood, and I pushed on alone with 
the faithful Wolf, an Alsatian from Mulhouse who went to 
France for his military service and is in my group. He is 
very valuable, for he speaks the “patois” here and knows 
how to get along with the natives. I went along like a 
lord on the roads of Alsace, smoking my cigarette. 

When I had all the information that was wanted, I went 
back to my men, and we waited for nightfall under a driving 
rain. When night came, I sent a man ahead to inspect a 
big farm near by. We were all in our saddles and slipped 
along in the shadow like bandits. I had the farm sur- 
rounded, and while I stationed men at all the openings, my 
under-officer and Wolf dashed out to the house, pistol in 
hand, putting all the inhabitants, who were terrorized, in one 
room. We closed all the doors and demanded food and 
drink for seven men and seven horses, and I can promise you 
we had a good dinner! When the natives saw that we were 
good bandits after all, they were reassured, and sat down 
and ate with us. There were four women and five men, and 
they had buried the owner of the farm that very morning. 
I broke up their gloom, poor things, and at the end they 
were all smiling, the reaction from their awful fright, I 
suppose. It was a very fine farm, shining with cleanliness, 
and with handsome wood-work, high-panelled wainscoting, 
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a huge porcelain stove, and all along the walls religious or 
moral inscriptions such as the Germans are so fond of put- 
ting everywhere. I told them what the Germans had done 
in Alsace, especially the other day at Dannemarie, where we 
delivered eighteen mayors who were imprisoned in the 
church. A number of them had seen their wives and their 
children shot before their eyes by the barbarians. If we 
only knew which regiments had committed such atrocities, 
we would make no more prisoners. We spent the night in 
that farm, and I surely haven’t a real bandit’s soul, for [| 
couldn’t help leaving a louis on the table for our hosts, to 
pay them a little for their trouble. 

There are a lot of things I would like to tell you, some of 
them so touching. Once when my patrol was stationed at a 
cross-roads, a woman’s hand appeared over the hedge hold- 
ing out a paper to one of my men. It wasa prayer. These 
poor Alsatians are in a very false position. Most of them 
are suspicious or terrorized. Evidently they detest the Ger- 
mans, but the Germans may come back again and they don't 
know us. ‘The Germans have told them so many times that 
we were going to kill, violate, and the rest! 


August 21. 

Yesterday we re-entered Mulhouse, traversing the whole 
town, five regiments of cavalry, the infantry, and the artil- 
lery. All along the road we found lots of German infantry 
sacks, left when they retired, evidently at full speed. The 
men laughed and joked, fishing up the sacks with their 
lances. Inside them were under-garments and shoes, all 
new. In the outskirts all was burned. The Germans had 
methodically burned fifty-six houses with straw and petrol, 
putting the inhabitants in the streets and striking them with 
their woollen belts. Yesterday we passed through a hedge 
of people on the sidewalks. ‘They were hardly gay, poor 
things. ‘The Germans made them suffer for our triumphal 
entry the last time. But in spite of that, they smiled and 
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waved, the women threw flowers.and ran along beside us 
with cigars, chocolate, and cakes. Our artillery is splendid. 
The Germans are afraid of what they call the “Teufel 
Artillerie.” As for the infantry, it is wonderful. The two 
regiments that lost the town the last time have retaken it this 
time. They captured the batteries at the point of the 
bayonet. All the officers charged ahead like mad men, under 
the fire of the cannon, and the men with their bayonets, 
killing everything in their path. Ah! the “furia francese.” 
At last they know it, those 'Teutons. 


Bains de Wattweiler. Alsace. August 24. 

The squadron has started in the direction of Colmar. I 
had the avant garde. We went through a very pretty old 
town named Rufach. I destroyed all the apparatus in the 
post office, and we went to the station, awaiting news from 
de C reconnoitring on our right. One of his men came 
signaling the nearness of several patrols of German riders, 
helped by bicyclists. Some time afterward, we saw several 
of the riders. Everybody was dismounted, rifle in hand, 
behind the railway’s edges. ‘The captain sent an under- 
officer with four men to reconnoitre them, with orders to 
charge if they were German. It is difficult to recognize 
soldiers even with field glasses and at a short distance, a 
thousand yards and less, although our uniforms are so dif- 
ferent from those of the Germans. ‘Those riders were our 
men. Everything was all right, so we went into the “buffet” 
to take some lunch. We had scarcely finished when we 
heard shots. The buffet people dashed to the windows to 
shut the blinds, and we went out. This time they were 
German bicyclists. I saw them distinctly. They entered 
a big farm belonging to the Bavarian government, which 
flew the Red Cross flag, and from there they fired at us. 

After some time, thinking de C had gone his own 
way, we went on northward. I had always the avant garde. 
We were skirting hills covered with vineyards along the 
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Vosges. We reached a big village which was said to be 
occupied by Germans. I looked very carefully with my 
glasses and saw nothing except people near the entrance 
gathering apples. That seemed rather peaceful. We 
entered the village. I had my revolver in hand. Every. 
body looked very astonished to see us. I remember two 
pretty girls, blond ones, smiling at that very new spectacle. 
It seemed as if we were acting some part in a play, as if it 
were no real war. Anyway, some peasants told me German 
bicyclists were at the other entrance of the village. I went 
there, saw nothing; but further on I saw another village 
by a river. The Germans were there. I saw them—a 
bicyclists’ company. They saw me, too, and fired at me, 
but missed me. I went back to my captain, and we didn’t 
go further north that day. We rode through the vineyards 
surveying the village. The sun was bright and the moun- 
tains blue, and once more I felt that wonderful impression 
of breathing freely, and life being something wonderfully 
good. It is never so good as when you have been fired at. 
You feel happy, so happy! At night we went back south- 
ward to a very pretty village, with a lot of old houses; 
everybody was en féte, the girls had tricolor ribbons on their 
blouses, the whole village full of the noise of our horses and 
men. We spent the night there. 

Yesterday morning I was detached en reconnaissance as 
far as Colmar. In the morning, I passed through the 
suburbs to the south of the town. No Germans. A battle 
was going on at some distance to the east. I went forward 
as far as the road from Colmar to Neu-Brisach. It was 
barricaded; so I went back to the next village, where I 
found our infantry. There we had lunch, horses and men. 
I sent my information to my superior officer and kept two 
of my men, the best ones, with me. I wanted to go back to 
that barricaded road. It crossed a wood which they said was 
fortified like the Hardt Forest. I wanted to know exactly 
about it. We rode, the three of us, in the direction of 
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Heilig-Kreuz, a village half way between Colmar and Neu- 
Brisach. We rode through woods, crossed a river by ferry, 
and found the tracks of German horses, and military tele- 
graph wires, which we cut. We were inside German lines, 
and in the woods besides. I wish I could tell you the excite- 
ment of galloping, all three silent, or speaking in a very 
low voice, through the meadows from wood to wood, the 
whole soul and spirit exalted, ready to kill the first German 
seen, to kill him with our sabres without noise, wondering 
if every corner of the wood didn’t hide some German wait- 
ing to fire at us. I assure you my men knew how to do their 
work and kept their eyes open. 

At last we reached a wood right near Heilig-Kreuz. I 
dismounted, and stayed there about an hour observing the 
Germans in their encampment. They looked very quiet. 
We came back at a gallop. By wonderful luck, no one 
crossed our path. I must say we were glad to be safe again 
on the other side of the river. We rode back, the three of 
us, pacing through the vineyards, chatting joyously. We 


passed villages with belfries and storks’ nests at the top, 
and the peasants smiled pleasantly at us. The mountains 
became more blue in the evening light, and an old castle 
appeared, with four ruined towers, on a hill’s summit. Near 
by was the place where my men were waiting for me, and we 
all came back together. 














THE WAR AND THE BRITISH REALMS 
By A. F. Powuarp 


OWARDS the end of June there appeared in the 

“Kolnische Zeitung” an article by Professor Schrier, 
an erudite student of English philology, on the effect of the 
war upon the relations between Great Britain and her 
colonies. It was an extended comment, somewhat on the 
lines of a lament that was published in “Der Tag” in April. 
“We expected,” said “Der Tag,” “that British India would 
rise when the first shot was fired in Europe, but in reality 
thousands of Indians came to fight with the British against 
us. We anticipated that the whole British Empire would 
be torn in pieces, but the colonies appear to be closer than 
ever united with the mother country. We expected a 
triumphant rebellion in South Africa, yet it turned out 
nothing but a failure. We expected trouble in Ireland, but 
instead she sent her best soldiers against us. Those who led 
us into all these mistakes and miscalculations have laid upon 
themselves a heavy responsibility.” 

From the point of view of the genesis of the war, it would 
be interesting to discover by whom and with what object 
the German people were thus misled and deceived; but 
Professor Schréer’s purpose is to explain the behavior of 
Great Britain’s allies and colonies. So irrational and para- 
doxical does their attitude appear to the German political 
theorists that Herr Schroer is driven back on a supernatural 
interpretation, and he discovers the secret in English witch- 
craft! So bewitching are our beaux yeua, or rather our 
“evil eye,” that our rebels fall on our neck, and our rivals, 
forgetting the crimes of perfidious Albion, rush to its 
assistance. In this war it was a case of Great Britain rush- 
ing to the assistance of Belgium, France, and Russia rather 
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than the reverse; but we may pass over that trifle in our 
search for a more rational account of the phenomena than 
that which commends itself to the professor. We are not 
in England quite so convinced of our powers of fascination, 
whether for good or evil, and we suspect that our allies, and 
perhaps even our colonies, are fighting by our side not so 
much because they love us the more, as because they like 
Germany less. 

In this paper I am not so much concerned with Great 
Britain’s allies as with her colonies—their relations to the 
causes of the war and their probable relation to its settle- 
ment. I use the term “colonies” without prejudice: it is 
unpopular in the great dominions of the British Crown 
because it fails to express their undoubted national status; 
and a far better term would be “realms.” The United 
States has set the example of a plurality in unity, and the 
“British Realms” would not be singular in the sphere of 
political terminology. It represents a better tradition and 
a truer conception of facts than “British Empire.” Nor 
is it without reluctance that I write even of probabilities in 
connection with the settlement after the war. In a British 
university which attaches great importance to political 
science, I recently ventured to propound the question, “Of 
what value is political science to political prophecy?” The 
question was regarded as something of a slur upon the 
scientific character of the study of politics, but the answers 
were pitched in a modestly minor key. It is clear that any- 
one who forms or commits to print a forecast of the effects 
of this war upon the correlation of British realms, runs risks 
which angels avoid. 

So far as the causes of the war are concerned, the prob- 
lem is more simple, though this simplification does not help 
to dispel the bewilderment of our German critics. For this 
war had no colonial causes. Unlike the Seven Years’ War 
of the eighteenth century and the Boer War of 1899, it had 
no roots in a great rivalry in other continents than Europe; 
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and Canadians, Australians, South Africans, New Zea- 
landers, and Indians have not trooped to the colors because 
they were menaced within their borders. Great Britain has 
during the last half century had colonial difficulties with 
France, Russia, and the United States, and some of them 
have threatened to bring war within measurable distance. 
But she has had none such with Germany. The partition 
of Africa in 1890 was effected without any serious friction, 
and the friction that arose in Algeciras and Agadir had no 
reference to British colonies. When war broke out in 
August, 1914, there was hardly a cloud on the horizon of 
British dominions across the sea. The war arose over ques- 
tions that were purely European, and Great Britain inter- 
vened because she could not afford to remain neutral while 
Germany swept away Belgian neutrality and proceeded to 
conquer France. What, it may be asked, was there here to 
stir Indian princes, Boer statesmen, or the miners and 
farmers of Canada and Australia? 

There were, no doubt, particular causes of offense which 
tended to provide a common bond of antipathy to the ubiqui- 
tous German. Indian princes, with a lineage older than 
that of the Hohenzollerns and with a culture more humane, 
had during the Boxer expedition been termed and treated 
as “niggers”; and more recently the German Crown Prince 
had, on a visit to India, behaved in such a way to his fellow 
guests and hosts that only his character as a guest saved 
him from public resentment. Australians, too, looked with 
no friendly eye on their neighbors in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land 
and the Bismarck Archipelago. But there was nothing in 
this to make war. Neither Canadians nor Australians were 
fond of the Japanese, and it needed a good deal of provoca- 
tion to range Australians and Japanese, Canadians and 
Hindus in a common cause against the Kaiser. It has often 
been remarked that our primitive ancestors felt no need to 
state and define their customs in written codes until they 
were brought into contact with the habits and thoughts of 
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strange nations. That contact revealed to their minds the 
contrast between them and the strangers, and also made 
them appreciate their own common inheritance. In some 
such way the pushing emissaries of Kultur brought home 
to the British realms the fact that behind all their idiosyn- 
crasies of constitution, policy, and circumstance there was 
a community of spirit which only grew conscious by contrast, 
and can best be described in terms of contradiction. It 
would be vainglorious to say that the British realms are 
everything which the German Empire is not, but it is a 
sufficient source of satisfaction that they are little what that 
empire is. The violation of Belgium’s neutrality and the 
wanton attack upon France lit up by a flash the gulf between 
British and German politics, and in the inevitable clash 
the British realms were united. None but a few extremists 
in Canada and South Africa protested that those dominions 
should observe a “national” neutrality while the empire was 
at war. Herzog, Delarey, Beyers, and de Wet cherished 
a blind but not incomprehensible passion for revenge in 
South Africa; but the handful of French nationalists in 
Canada, who wanted to seize the particular occasion when 
the British Empire and France were at one to establish their 
nationality by standing aloof, present a more complex 
psychological problem. 

This community of spirit was fortified by a community 
of interest. There were no particular colonial interests in 
the war, or causes for colonial intervention; but there was 
a common colonial cause which is best described as naval. 
It left the dominions no choice. They might or they might 
not approve Great Britain’s scruples about scraps of paper 
or her refusal to regard with idle indifference the German 
spoliation of France. In point of fact they felt less hesita- 
tion than some of the slow-witted folk at home. But 
whether or no they approved of British intervention, there 
could be no doubt of their action when once the die was cast. 
For the event must decide between British and German 
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naval supremacy, and upon that issue depended the liberty 
and the existence of each and all of the British realms. 

It is also contended by Germany—or at least by her 
apologists—that her existence is likewise involved in the 
struggle; and one of them, a professor of physiology, has 
lately referred to this war as a “death grapple of the 
English for continued supremacy and of the Germans for 
existence.” The phrase is a curious illustration of the 
extent to which men of science may go wrong, when dealing 
with politics, for lack of a little history. Germany does not 
now, and never has depended upon sea-power for existence; 
and no British triumph, however complete, could put an 
end to the German Empire. It was created by Bismarck, 
and maintained by him for twenty years as the greatest 
power in Europe without the help of a single man-of-war; 
and the Germany navy is a whim of the present Kaiser, who 
overthrew Bismarck to give it free indulgence. England, 
on the other hand, had to establish her naval supremacy by 
beating the Spanish Armada before she could found a single 
colony; without British sea-power there could have been 
no British Empire, and incidentally no United States of 
America. Sea-power is of Germany’s life a thing apart; 
it is Britain’s whole existence. The contention betrays the 
same mental attitude as does the German cry for a “place 
in the sun.” I think I do Americans no injustice when I 
suggest that they consider the United States a very con- 
siderable “place in the sun.” Britons regard their little 
islands in a similar light. But Germany, it appears, with an 
area eighty per cent and a population fifty per cent greater 
than that of the British Isles, is not a “place in the sun.” 
Its people sit in darkness without hope of the sun except in 
realms that belong to others; the sunshine is not within 
them, and they seek to take it by force. 

Their object is not a place in the sun, but control of the 
sunshine; and hence their objection to British sea-power. 
Their complaint has been plausibly put by the former Secre- 
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tary of State for the Colonies, Herr Dernburg. “The whole 
fight and all the fight,” he says, “is on one side for the 
absolute dominion of the seven seas; on the other side for a 
free sea—the traditional mare liberum. A free sea will mean 
the cessation of the danger of war and the stopping of world 
wars. The sea should be free to all. It belongs to no nation 
in particular—neither to the British, nor to the Germans, 
nor to the Americans. The rights of nations cease with 
the territorial line of three miles from low tide. Any 
dominion exercised beyond that line is a breach and an 
infringement of the rights of others.” 

In the light of history and of the most recent events, it 
is difficult to share Herr Dernburg’s optimistic belief that 
“a free sea will mean the cessation of the danger of war.” 
For what had the freedom of the seas to do with the Ger- 
man wars against Denmark in 1864, against Austria in 
1866, and against France in 1870, or with Austria’s ulti- 
matum to Serbia and the Kaiser’s to Russia in July, 1914? 
Can Herr Dernburg mean that if the sea were rid of British 
dominion, no European state could rely on her aid and thus 
venture to challenge the Kaiser’s dominion on land? But 
Herr Dernburg’s following statements are unimpeachable. 
It is true that the sea should be free to all; it is a fact that 
it belongs to no particular nation, and that Great Britain’s 
sovereignty, like that of every other nation, ceases with 
her territorial waters. Where, then, is the dominion of which 
he complains, and what is the German grievance? There 
is no sovereignty of the sea, and the “traditional mare 
liberum” has long been an established fact. Great Britain 
enjoys thereon no right and exercises no authority that is 
not enjoyed and exercised by all peoples that go down to 
the sea in ships. Germany has least of all cause to complain. 
Upon that freedom of the sea, enjoyed during British 
supremacy, she has built up a vast fabric of oceanic trade 
and domestic prosperity without let or hindrance; her great 
liners have freely used even British ports and territorial 
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waters, and drawn not a little profit from British traffic and 
passengers; and she has been given a freedom of trade 
which she has herself denied to Great Britain. 

Other peoples had explored and charted the waters of 
the globe, and had given the lives of some of the noblest 
of their sons in the cause of discovering passages here and 
passages there, and revealing the hidden dangers of the 
deep. In the days of the merchant adventurers and char- 
tered companies, mariners had sailed with their lives in their 
hands, and the risks that the trader ran made heavy demands 
on his profits. They cleared the waters of pirates and 
made the high seas a secure and familiar highway. Ger- 
many contributed nothing to the science of navigation, the 
discovery of new worlds, or the pacification of the ocean. 
She has entered into the inheritance of other men’s labors 
and sacrifice without paying toll or fee. No German Frank- 
lin or Gilbert braved the Atlantic in sixty-ton barques or 
left his bones to bleach on the Arctic ice. The German has 
ever been the pedlar and not the pioneer of civilization, the 
follower of the camp and not the leader of the van. He bred 
neither conquistadores nor Pilgrim Fathers; and in these 
latter days, while the eagles of enterprise—Peary, Amund- 
sen, Scott—winged their flight to the poles, the vultures 
swooped down upon Belgium. Is the mare liberum to be a 
sea for similar German liberties? The inhuman use Ger- 
many has made of her one submarine talent illumines the 
path she would tread if she possessed the ten talents of naval 
supremacy. 

In default of German naval predominance, however, Herr 
Dernburg would be content with peace on the ocean and 
protection from British power. ‘To prevent wars in the 
future,” he declares, “we must establish that the free seas 
shall be plied exclusively by the merchant marine of all 
nations. Within their territory people have the right to 
take such measures as they may deem necessary for their 
defense, but the sending of troops and war machines into 
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the territory of others or into neutralized parts of the world 
must be declared a casus belli. . . . If that be done, the 
world as it is divided now would come to permanent peace.” 

Again, he is optimistic. In 1839 Belgium was declared 
by all the great powers of EKurope—including Prussia—to 
be a “neutralized part of the world,” and the breach of its 
neutrality was pronounced a casus belli. But where is the 
“permanent peace,” and with what assurance can the 
violators of Belgian neutrality appeal for the neutralization 
of the sea? The appeal is sublime in its colossal simplicity. 
The German grievance against British “dominion” on sea 
is that it saves other continents from the interpretations of 
neutrality which the Kaiser applied to Belgium and Luxem- 
burg; a “neutral” state was to give German armies free 
passage for their offensive, and a “neutral” sea is to protect 
them during their progress. Herr Dernburg’s proposed 
prohibition of the transport of armed forces across the sea 
would leave Belgium and France at the mercy of German 
invasion by land, while forbidding British assistance from 
over the water; and Germany would thus derive from a 
mare liberum the advantage of real liberty in Europe! The 
scheme might, indeed, from the purely insular point of view 
have some attractions for Britons—if only they could rely 
on scraps of paper. For presumably Germany would be 
precluded, as well as Great Britain, from the use of the seas 
for other than mercantile objects. Great Britain and all 
her dominions would thus be secure from German invasion. 
We imagine, too, that Herr Dernburg would extend his 
benevolence to the air, and give it the benefit of the neutrality 
with which he aims at endowing the sea. But would he 
voluntarily have left German colonies in Africa open to 
military attack from their French and British neighbors 
and precluded himself from the possibility of sending assist- 
ance by sea? Would he, clothed in his mantle of naval 
neutrality, have philosophically left Tsing-tau to be recov- 
ered by China, and Luderitz Bay by the Herreros? Possibly 
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even these sacrifices might have been made in the hope of 
seeing Canada and India cut off from British assistance by 
the isolating sea, though one may doubt whether Her; 
Dernburg really desires just now to see either an American 
Canada or a Russian Empire of India. 

It is to be feared that Herr Dernburg does not pay his 
readers the compliment of exaggerating their intelligence; 
and his naval pacifism is somewhat belated and lopsided. 
It would have been more useful at the time when Great 
Britain was suggesting in vain “naval holidays” and a 
limitation of armaments; and it would have been more 
logical had it included armies as well as navies. The world 
can hardly be expected to impose peace in spheres of Ger- 
many’s weakness, and to leave free to her mailed fist and 
shining armor the spheres of her strength. We all of us 
hope for a limitation of armaments, and most of us think 
that this war will have been fought in vain unless it results 
in an increase of arbitration and a restriction of force. But 
in view of what has happened, we are bound to be more 
solicitous about protecting the little nations in times of peace 
than about protecting German commerce from the conse- 
quences of a war which she has provoked. There is much to 
be said for abolishing altogether the weapons of war, but 
nothing at all for confining fleets to territorial waters and 
leaving armies free to roam at large over other people’s land. 
Armies on land produce greater “starvation” than fleets at 
sea, and the Central Empires have far more effectively pre- 
vented Russia from selling her harvests to western Europe 
than the British fleet has excluded supplies from Germany. 

Apart from this motive of neutralizing British sea-power 
and thus liberating German militarism from restraint, Herr 
Dernburg’s scheme is an invitation to neutrals to assist, by 
means of a new-fangled law of the sea, in the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire. He knows that the sea is the 
spinal cord of that empire, and that his policy of isolation 
would, by neutralizing its communications, leave it as 
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invertebrate as the German Empire would be, if the roads 
and railways were cut which link up Prussia with Saxony 
and Bavaria; and his proposal is as naif as would be an 
international commission to neutralize the communications 
of the component parts of the German Empire. His sug- 
gestion helps us, however, to understand the whole-hearted 
codperation of the British realms in this European war. 
Mahan’s words have not fallen on deaf ears in British 
dominions. No compulsion, no suggestion even, was 
required from Downing Street to evoke lavish offers of 
service from every quarter. Had Great Britain been com- 
pelled to rely on compulsion, she would have been powerless. 
She could not have extracted by force a man or a dollar 
from Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, or 
India. Help was forthcoming because every dominion and 
colony knew that upon the supremacy of the British navy 
and the maintenance of these communications by sea 
depended the very existence of the British Empire and the 
freedom of each of its realms to develop its own unfettered 
future. That is why the old vaticinations about the dis- 
ruption of the empire have proved so signally false; that 
is why, even amid the horrors and venom of war, we can 
feel indebted to Germany. The greater the threat to British 
naval power, the stronger the bond of unity between British 
dominions. To the Kaiser and von Tirpitz we owe not a 
little of the modern growth of British imperial sentiment; 
and the disappearance of every danger would test the unity 
of the British realms more severely than any German ambi- 
tions. They are protected, but not held together by force; 
and nothing binds closer the bonds of consent than the 
threat of forcible dissolution. 

That is the secret of British witchcraft and German 
bewilderment. The votaries of the gospel of might are 
blind to the strength of affection, and German publicists 
and philosophers have frankly confessed their complete 
inability to understand the British Empire. How we could 
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afford, within five years of the conclusion of a bitter war, 
to allow the Boers far more liberty than Germany could 
after forty grant to Alsace-Lorraine, how we could govern 
three hundred millions in India with smaller forces than 
Germany could govern four millions across the Rhine, were 
questions beyond the scope of their political conception, 
Some even saw in that contrast a proof of British impotence, 
thinking no doubt that force is the only foundation of power, 
and ignoring the fact that military strength is a common 
symptom of moral weakness. The misunderstanding was 
naturally most comprehensive in the militarist mind; but 
it is not confined to militarists or even to Germany. It is 
not, indeed, easy to explain the British Empire to Britons 
themselves; and the difficulty arises from a conservative 
clinging to obsolete views and a failure to grasp the signifi- 
cance of modern developments. Some people still think 
of the British Empire as unchanged since the days of George 
the Third; and as late as 1840, the Duke of Wellington 
affirmed that its two fundamental principles—the respon- 
sibility of colonial executives to colonial parliaments, and 
imperial unity—were incompatible. The term “empire” 
is itself unhappy and incorrect, for nothing less like an 
empire than the British realms could well be conceived. 
Empire implies absolute rule and militarist methods; it is 
a scientific description of the Kaiser’s Germany, but it has 
no relevance to the realms of George the Fifth. As 
“emperor” he possesses no legal or constitutional powers 
whatever, and “empire” defines neither his nor any other 
Briton’s authority. In the British Isles and colonies he is 
simply king, and the Act which made Queen Victoria 
Empress of India conferred but a high-sounding title. 
The singular word obscures a vital diversity. In Pro- 
fessor Cramb’s popular but shallow book, which attempts to 
transplant the teachings of Treitschke to British soil, it is 
laid down that the purpose of the British Empire is to give 
everyone of its citizens an English mind. Nothing could 
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be more fatuous or more false. If it were true, there might 
be a difference in degree, but there would be none in essence, 
between the British and the German Empires, and British 
might stand in the dock with German Kultur. For the 
fundamental objection to German Kultur is not its bar- 
barity, but its uniformity and its insolence, its belief in a 
single superior type, and its claim to force that type upon 
others; while the essence of the British Empire is hetero- 
geneity, a lack of system, and the mutual forbearance of 
its component parts. Possibly that is why it angers as well 
as puzzles the German mind. To Potsdam, if not to Vienna, 
the British Empire must seem a loose and ramshackle affair, 
with no logical claim to existence in a world of scientific 
bureaucracy. Its function is not to impose an English mind 
on Irishmen, Scots, and Welshmen, Boers, Moslems, and 
Hindus; and we no more expect to turn Australians into 
Englishmen than to convert them into French-Canadians. 
Its function is to enable them all to develop a mind of their 
own. We believed, indeed, in uniformity in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, just as we tried an irresponsible 
government—like the Kaiser’s—under the Stuarts, and 
sought to colonize Ireland with the same methods and results 
as Germany is seeking to-day to settle her Polish provinces. 
But we—or most of us—learnt better in time; and Ger- 
many, too, will learn better when she is rid of her twentieth- 
century despots with their seventeenth-century notions of 
government. It is the German ex-Chancellor himself who 
quotes with approval another German statesman to the 
effect that the Germans are “political asses”; and Bernhardi 
expresses the mind of the General Staff when he says that 
no people are less fitted to govern themselves than the 
Germans. 

Here lies another reason for colonial codperation in the 
war. All self-governing communities are vitally interested 
in resistance to this German political atavism, just as Eng- 
lish liberalism was concerned in the successful resistance 
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of the American colonies to coércion by George the Third, 
Had he succeeded in that attempt, he would without doubt 
have also succeeded in riveting personal rule on England: 
and if the Kaiser wins this war, junkerdom will be supreme 
in Germany and in Europe for at least a generation, and 
countries outside Europe will either have to fight or submit 
to a dictation to which they have not been accustomed, and 
from which the British navy has so far afforded protection, 
For, after all, the Monroe Doctrine is not even a scrap of 
paper, and its value depends to-day and to-morrow either 
upon the British navy or upon an American navy which is 
willing to fight and able to conquer the German fleet. 
British colonies cannot, of course, rely upon the United 
States navy; they have no option but to rely on the British 
Empire if they wish to avoid the Procrustean bed of 
German Kultur. “Every state,” writes Treitschke, “must 
have the right to merge into one the nationalities con- 
tained within itself.” That is the fundamental distinction 
between the two empires. British naval supremacy does not 
mean the merging of any nationality. It does not subject 
British colonies or anyone else to dominion. It is their 
guarantee of freedom, and it is by no chance collocation of 
events that the century of complete British naval supremacy 
has witnessed the greatest growth of nationalities that the 
world has ever seen. 

Dominion, in fact, is not the characteristic of the British 
Empire, but rather the absence of it. The German foible 
is to see dominion everywhere and to want to grasp it. 
Great Britain does not own Canada or Australia or South 
Africa; they are owned by the people who live there. Even 
the waste lands in British colonies were long ago recognized 
as the property of the colony and not of the mother country; 
and there is not an acre of land outside the British Isles from 
which the British government derives a farthing of revenue. 
The colonies do, indeed, help to support the British navy, 
and they have sent large contingents to its armies in this 
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war; but all is done by free gift and not by imposition. The 
colonies are free to govern themselves and even to tax British 
imports and exclude British subjects from their borders. 
Only thus could the British Empire exist, because it is 
based on freedom. The denial of responsible self-govern- 
ment to the British realms, as the Hohenzollerns have denied 
it to the German people, would have broken up the empire 
long ago. The Kaiser envies and wishes to emulate the 
British realms; but he declines to make that self-sacrifice 
of will without which there cannot be political salvation; and 
he does not see that it has only been through that sacrifice, 
through the recognition of the right of each British realm 
to govern itself by means of its own responsible ministers, 
that the British Empire maintains its unity and strength. 
He wills the end but not the means; he craves for British 
world-power, but repudiates the conditions of its existence. 
Germans attribute British success to scandalous good luck. 
Had they possessed all Great Britain’s initial advantages, 
they would have thrown them all away through their will- 
to-power and their lust for absolute dominion. We believe 
in no power that is not based on service and guarded by 
responsibility; they base power on prerogative and guard it 
by lése-majesté. Government by consent is the secret of 
empire which Germany will be taught by the present war. 
It is a simple matter of recognizing the liberties of others, 
and purging one’s soul of the poison that any man, dynasty, 
or nation has the right to govern another against its will. 
There is no peculiar British witchcraft in this lore of 
statesmanship, though we cannot forbear admiration of its 
working when we behold Boer generals, who were fighting 
us in the field fifteen years ago, turning Germans out of 
South Africa and then volunteering to serve with British 
armies in Europe. They had their choice and they made 
it, because they had had experience of German and British 
government; and not for their lives would they substitute 
one for the other. For one is dominion and the other is 
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liberty. Even on the high seas British “dominion” has 
made and maintained mare liberum. In peace there is no 
discrimination, and ships of all nations frequent the waters 
with equal security. In war Great Britain does not sink 
neutral vessels nor take toll of neutral lives. She merely 
exercises the belligerent rights which all powers have used 
in turn and are expressly sanctioned by international con- 
sent. Britannia rules the waves only in patriotic poems, 
and in the sense that she is stronger than any other naval 
power; her “dominion” consists in the free course of 
international law and in the exercise of rights which are 
common to all. In peace she claims no rights and does no 
acts of sovereignty; but when the peace is broken she cannot 
defend herself and others if she waives the rights, and 
refrains from the acts, of war. 

The cause she conceives herself to be defending is the 
liberty of little nations and the freedom of British realms. 
The liberty of Belgium and Serbia is an issue which few 
can mistake; but the freedom of the British realms is a 
stumbling block to other than German intellects. An 
American, who has lived much among us, proclaims that he 
has great respect for the English people but none for the 
British Empire; and another writer in a work on “Alexander 
Hamilton” avers that “a democracy pretending to a 
sovereignty over other democracies is either a phantom or 
the most intolerable of all oppressions.” The general truth 
of this aphorism we do not dispute, but it has no relevance 
to the British realms, which do not consist of a democracy 
pretending to a sovereignty over other democracies. Canada 
is no more ruled by Mr. Asquith than England is by Sir 
Robert Borden, and Britons never by any chance speak of 
colonists as their subjects. They are our fellow subjects, 
or rather, our partners in the sovereignty we exercise and 
enjoy. That sovereignty is not the dominion of one over 
other British realms any more than the sovereignty of the 
United States is the dominion of Connecticut over Texas. 
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The concern is a joint-stock enterprise, and the Crown is 
the capital of the firm, John Bull and Co. John Bull is, 
indeed, the senior partner, but the other realms are partners 
too. Each has a call on the resources of the company, and 
each has behind it the reserves of the British Empire. The 
partnership is none the less real because it is undefined and 
because the partners have not written out and proclaimed 
to the world their articles of agreement. A written, inflex- 
ible constitution is only required when the tradition and habit 
of codperation are weak; and the unity of the British realms 
is one of the spirit and not of the letter, a bond of blood and 
sympathy and not a parchment deed. Its terms are nowhere 
stated, but they are everywhere understood. 

The war may provoke in impatient minds attempts at 
further definition. Some, who fail to discern the spirit 
except through material manifestations, are ever pressing 
for the crystallization of British unity in paper Acts of 
Union or Federation. But while the British realms are 
eager for cooperation, they will not tolerate uniformity, and 
nothing would tend more surely towards disintegration than 
efforts to impose a constitution. The essential features in 
their government have grown and not been made; and our 
cabinet systems and prime ministers were never created by 
Acts of Parliament. Even responsible government itself 
was not conferred by statute; it is a mere practice adopted 
step by step for convenience and adapted to the changing 
mood of circumstance; and the fundamentals of our con- 
stitutions are not their laws, but their customs. It is not 
by formal federation that the British realms will gather 
the fruits of their common sacrifice, or express the common 
aims to which the war has added impulse. The “councils” 
of the empire will continue to resemble those mediaeval 
English “counsels” rather than the formal bodies into 
which they have been converted in imagination by mistrans- 
lation of the ambiguous Latin concilia of the chroniclers. 
The imperial conference may develop into the imperial 
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cabinet; but it will not become a federal council, and like 
its prototypes throughout the empire it will remain unknown 
to the statute law of the British realms. It will become 
custom of the constitution long before it becomes an Act of 
Parliament. 

The material, and still more the moral, value of the assist- 
ance rendered by his junior partners to John Bull consti- 
tutes, however, an increase of their stake in the joint concern, 
and involves a corresponding increase of weight in the 
counsels of the empire and the world. This consideration 
will affect some of the details in the settlement. Australia 
will certainly not be content to relinquish the German 
colonies in the Pacific conquered by the arms of the Com- 
monwealth, nor South Africa those subdued by the Union. 
From her own particular point of view Great Britain might 
have preferred an indemnity to any extension of territory; 
but regard for the peace of her partners will probably com- 
pel her to shoulder the financial burden of the war without 
relief from the compensation which Germany will have to 
pay for her sins against Belgium and civilization. But 
these gains in the Pacific and in Africa will be trifling com- 
pared with the fruits of earlier victories and the colossal 
sacrifice of men and treasure in this war. Australia and 
New Zealand will have nothing material to show for the 
thousands of gallant lives they have lost at the Dardanelles, 
and Canada will have no territorial recompense for her 
heroic sacrifice in Flanders. If there are to be material 
gains in the reduction of armaments, the destruction of 
militarism, and the promised reign of peace, the British 
realms will share them on no more than equal terms with 
the rest of the world. 

War might have paid a victorious Germany; it will not 
pay a triumphant British Empire, and we are content that 
it should not. It was not for profit that the British realms 
interposed. “Had we counted the cost?” asked the German 
Chancellor on the eve of our intervention. In a sense we had, 
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in a sense we had not. In either case the cost was not the 
material point. The British realms stood in August, 1914, 
where Luther stood at the Diet of Worms—they could do 
no other than they did. They could not afford to fall short 
of the standard set by Belgium and her heroic king, and 
ignobly ignore his appeal against might. Nor, in the face 
of that example, are they anxious to boast of their virtue; 
compared with Belgium’s temptation to peace and her sacri- 
fice for the sake of her honor, their own temptations and 
sufferings have been slight. “Above all the nations stands 
humanity” is a famous legend in a great American univer- 
sity; and the merit of the British realms consists merely in 
this: they set enough store on humanity to strike a blow 
in its defense, and in its cause they did not hesitate to fight. 








EVE SPEAKS 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


I 


Pause, God, and ponder, ere Thou judgest me. 
Though it be doomsday, and the trampling winds 
Rush blindly through the stark and cowering skies, 
Bearing Thy fearful mandate like a sword, 

I do not tremble, . . . I am unafraid. 

Though the red flame of wrath lick up the worlds, 
And dizzy stars fall in a golden rain; 

Though, in an agonizing fear of life, 

The summoned spirits, torn from gentle graves, 
Whirl at Thy feet or fly before Thy frown 

Like leaves that run before a scornful breeze, 


I do not fly, . . . my soul is unafraid. 


Years have swept over me and in the wash 

Of foaming centuries have been forgot. 

Yet still my soul remembers Paradise, 

That perfect echo of Thy gentler mood. 
Wrapped in a drowsy luxury we lived, 

Beauty our food and idleness our pillow. 

Day after day, we walked beneath Thy smile; 
And, as we wandered through the glittering hours, 
Our souls unfolding with the friendly earth, 
Eden grew lovelier to our eager eyes. 

With every step a clump of trees, a star, 

An undiscovered flower, a hill, a cry, 

A new wild sunset or a wilder bird, 

Entered our lives and grew a part of us. 

Lord, there was naught but happiness—and yet, 
Though Adam gloried in the world’s content, 
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And sunned himself in rich complacency, 

The thought that there was something more than joy, 
Beyond all beauty, greater than singing peace 

And tranquil happiness, vexed all my hours. 

Here in a garden, without taint or care, 

We played like children, we who were not children. 
Swaddled with ease, lulled with Thy softest dreams, 
We lived in perfect calm—who were not perfect. . . . 
Eden was made for angels—not for Man. 

Often the thought of this would come to me 

When Adam’s songs seemed empty of all mirth; 
When he grew moody and the reckless fire 

Leaped in his eyes and died; or when I saw 

Him lying at my side, his brawny arms 

Knotted with strength, his bosom deep and broad, 
His hands tight-clenched, his mouth firm, even in sleep. 
Here was a body made to build and dare; 

Here was a brain designed to dream and mould— 

To waste such energy on such a life! 

I could not think it. Seeing him, I knew 

Man made for Eden only—not for more— 

Was made in vain. . . . I claimed my Adam, God; 
Claimed him for fiercer things and lustier worlds, 
Immoderate measures, insolent desires ; 

Claimed him for great and strengthening defeats. 
He was but one of many things to Thee— 

A cunning lump of clay, a sentient clod— 

One of a universe of miracles. 

Each day a fresh creation was to Thee; 

Thou hadst infinity to shape and guard— 

I only Adam. 


Lying awake one night beneath the Tree, 

I heard him sighing in a fitful sleep. 

A cold, disdainful moon mocked my unrest, 
A night-bird circled out beyond the wood. 
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Never did Eden seem so much a prison— 

Past the great gates I glimpsed the unknown world, 
Lying unfettered in majestic night. 

I saw the broadening stream hold out its arms, 
The proud hills called me and the lure 

Of things unheard, unguessed at, caught my soul. 
Adam was made for this—and this for him. 

The peace of Eden grew intolerable. 

Better the bold uncertainty of toil, 

The granite scorn of the experienced world, 

And failure upon failure; better these 

Than this enforced and rotting indolence. 

Adam should know his godhood; he should feel 
The weariness of work, and pride of it; 

The labor of creation, and its joy. 

His hands should rear the dream, his sinews think; 
And, in a rush of liberated power, 

He should rend and tame, and wrest its secret from 
The sweating, energetic earth; his frame should thrill 
With every keen, courageous enterprise, 

Until his rude and stumbling soul could grasp 
Conquering and unconquerable joys. 

So should his purpose tower to the stars; 

Face, without fear, contemptuous centuries; 

Meet the astonished heavens with a laugh, 

And answer God with God’s own words and deeds. 


One thing alone would give all this to him, 

One thing would cleave the sealed and stubborn rocks, 
Harness the winds, curb the unbridled seas— 
Knowledge, the force and shaper of the world. . . . 
And so I knew that we should eat—and learn. 


II 


Into the world we went, Adam and I, 
Bound by a new and strange companionship. 
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For in the battle with a hostile earth 

His were the victories, mine were all defeats. 

His was the lust of doing—a furrow tilled; 

A wily beast ensnared, a flint well turned; 

A headlong chase, a hut or trap well built; 

The joy of things accomplished Adam knew. 

Was there a hunt—there was a feast for him: 
Was there a harvest—there was rest thereafter; 
Was Adam hurt—there was my soothing care; 
Was Adam tired—there were my lips and arms. 
Aye, Lord, though I cried out against this thing 
That made me Adam’s servant, not his mate, 

Yet was it just, for into endless strife 

My will had plunged him; therefore all the years 
I tended, comforted, encouraged him 

With prayers and quickening passion, till he knew 
The dazzling, harsh divinity of love. . . . 

God, thou did’st make a creature out of dust, 

But J created Man. . . . I was to him 

A breast, soft shoulders, an impelling brain; 

I was his spur, his shield, his stirrup-cup; 

I was his child, his strumpet, and his wife. 

A world of women have I been to him, 

To him and all the myriad sons of Adam. 

And all that they remember is my shame! 

All times by all men have I been betrayed— 

They have belittled and disgraced my deed 

That made them seek until they found themselves; 
Have turned my very purposes against me, 
Knowing not that I help them unawares. 

Yea, I have driven them—that they too might drive; 
Have held their chains—that I might set them free; 
Have ruled and urged them with a hardened hand, 
That they might find the stony world less hard. 
And what was my reward when they had won— 
Freedom that I had bought with torturing bonds? 
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Faith that is stronger than the iron years? 

Love with a warmth that heals as well as burns? 

Or comradeship, the golden hour of love, 

Clean as the candid gaze of stars and children? 

Such things were not my portion. Gibes and taunts, 
Mixed with the pity of a tolerant lord; 

My name, turned to base uses, made to serve 

A twisted symbol and a mockery. 

Or I was given in some more amorous mood, 

A brief endearment or an easy smile; 

A jewel, perhaps an hour of casual love— 

These were the precious coin in which they paid. 

And thus, to either concubine or wife, 

They eased their conscience—and their throbbing lust. 
They stormed through countries brandishing their deeds, 
Boasting their gross and transient mastery 

To girls, who listened with indulgent ears 

And laughing hearts. . . . Lord, they were ever blind— 
Women have they known, but never Woman. 


God, when the rosy world first learned to crawl 
About the floor of heaven, wert Thou not proud! 
Though Thou hast planned a heaven of suns to swing 
About Thy skies, like censers whirling praise; 
Though Thou hast made immense and sterile space 
Busy with life, a deathless miracle; 

And now hast gathered up eternity, 

Rolling it in the hollow of Thy hand,— 

Was there one sudden thrill in all of time 

As keen as that fierce tugging at Thy heart, 
When first the new-born world was held by Thee 
Close to Thy breast to feel its small heart beat? 
Not all the fervor of ten million springs 

Moved Thee so much, because it was so weak. 
Errant and spoiled, untamed and contrary, 

Thou sawest it grow, in fear no less than pride. 
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It was Thy dearest child, Thy favorite star. 

God, so it was with Adam—he was mine. 

Mine to protect, to nurture, to impel; 

My lord and lover, yes, but first my child. 

Man remains Man, but Woman is the Mother. 
There is no mystery she dare not read; 

No fearful fruit can grow but she must taste; 

No secret knowledge can be held from her; 

For she must learn all things that she may teach. 


How wilt Thou judge me then, who am, like Thee, 
Creator, shaper of men’s destinies? 

Nay more, I made their purpose vaster still. 
Thou would’st have left them in a torpid Eden— 
I sent them out to grapple with the world! 

I give Thee back Thy planet now, O God, 

An earth made strong by disobedience; 
Resplendent, built with fire and furious dreams. 
A world no angel host could hope to shape; 
Invulnerable, spacious, and erect. 

Not a vast garden rich with futile charm; 

But streaming continents and crowded seas, 
Extravagant cities, marshalled mountain-chains, 
And every windy corner of the air 

Filled with the excellent enterprise of man. 

A world both promise and fulfilment—see 

Men’s thoughts translated into light and towers; 
Visions uplifted into stone and steel; 

Labor and life—a seething hymn of praise. 

This is Thy clamorous and thundering clay; 
This, Thy created, groping world—and mine. 


Pause, God, and ponder ere Thou judgest me. 





THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTIC REVOLT 
By Huc-Mazertet Lu@uriEens 


HE adventurous reader, whether approaching my sub- 
ject in the mere levity of the unregenerate or coming in 
quest of the subtler excitements of self-discipline, will doubt- 
less wish that I might proceed at once to the mysteries of 
Cubism. Public curiosity has automatically devoted itself 
to the more sensational manifestations of the movement we 
call Post-Impressionism. It is the atrocities that have seized 
the popular imagination rather than the long-drawn argu- 
ment of the trenches, and in popular belief Cubism is the sum 
of all that is atrocious in current art. It is, indeed, possible 
to isolate Cubism for critical purposes, and so isolated it has 
its special interest. But after all, it is only a part of the 
Post-Impressionistic whole, and that whole is itself only a 
part, important or not, of the great continuity of human 
thought in art. For mutual understanding we must pick 
up the thread of our discussion somewhat further back. 

I am about to deal with a “progressive” movement in art, 
very much like the progressive movements so familiar to 
us in other spheres of human activity. It is not necessary 
to insist that all human achievement has been the work of 
difficult innovation. Though we heap example on example— 
mad projects become man’s commonplace—we still fail to 
prove the worth of a later novelty. Yet the mere fact of 
progressivism indicates discontent, and discontent in itself 
foresees a remedy as yet untested; progressivism is the search 
for that remedy. The function of the conservative is an 
honorable one, and the ranks of conservatism are always full. 
But the very need of taking a hand in a search that vitally 
concerns them causes many men of active mind to turn pro- 
gressive in their own line of work and thought. It is chiefly 
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in the work and thought of other men, where they are less 
able to cope with the problems arising from change, that they 
feel the need of applying the curb. 

Progressivism is an unpleasantly new word. Its blatant 
up-to-dateness causes us to wonder at times whether the phe- 
nomenon it describes is not itself new—whether our ancestors 
did not perhaps make their advances with less noise of per- 
fervid argument. The growth of Italian art, particularly, 
in the great days of the Renaissance, now seems to us an easy 
and continuous flow in a well-defined channel. Schools blos- 
somed and decayed, giving place always to the new, but their 
aims do not impress us as having been discordant or erratic. 
The truth is that we view Italian art from an advantageous 
distance. Outside of its total effect on us now, we have 
little real reason to suppose its tremendous innovations were 
accomplished in an atmosphere of greater tolerance than that 
accorded the Italian Futurists of to-day. Leonardo himself 
was suspected of witchcraft by a populace which could not 
understand him. We must remember that the friction inher- 
ent in change is soon forgotten when the change is once 
satisfactorily made. After a short lapse of forty or fifty 
years, we have to keep our documents very carefully in mind 
to visualize the frenzy of intolerance that greeted the begin- 
nings of Impressionism. 

With the nineteenth century, or the end of the eighteenth, 
we begin to trace more clearly the course of artistic reactions. 
Starting with the eighteenth-century school of Watteau and 
Fragonard, we see that as flippancy and gallantry became its 
besetting sins, change became inevitable, and came in the 
Classicist school of lofty heroics. The triumph of Classicism, 
however, was not to be for long. With all its prestige, it 
was shortly supplanted, after a mighty struggle, by Roman- 
ticism. And Romanticism, in its turn, with equal bitterness 
of contention, yielded place to our own Impressionism. Such 
has been the artistic history of the century we know most 
intimately. None of these predecessors to Impressionism 
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was without its marked greatness; yet each in turn lost its 
freshness as a mode of art and failed to voice the spirit of 
a new generation. And so, too, will Impressionism surely 
have to give way sooner or later to the force of new ideas and 
new desires. 

Impressionism, which we must examine somewhat fully as 
the fulcrum of a new upheaval, was itself a rebellion against 
heroics, sentiment, sophistication, and the insincerity that 
these words usually connote. Its remedy was a closer study 
of everyday nature. Coming originally from Courbet or 
Constable, from Spain through Manet, or whence you will, 
its more visible beginnings drew forth exactly the same show 
of public temper that Post-Impressionism is eliciting in our 
own day. The storm of abuse that first greeted it gradually 
gave way to admiration, however, and its language became 
the accepted language of art. Nowadays, the very periodi- 
cals of the street are illustrated in the most approved Impres- 
sionistic style, our critics have been busy showing that the old 
masters were all Impressionists without knowing it, and the 
frank layman, face to face with art which has not the familiar 
Impressionistic flavor, confidently sets it aside as “old stuff” 
or “high-brow stuff’—unless, indeed, within the last few 
years, he sets it aside as intolerably new. 

The term Impressionism, first applied in jest, was an apt 
name from the start. Impressionists tried to use their most 
direct impressions of nature unmodified by preconceived 
notions of grandeur or beauty. The simplicity and strength 
of this approach to nature was in every way admirable, and its 
matter-of-factness, moreover, gave full play to the definitely 
scientific turn of mind of the nineteenth century. The actual 
appearance of the external world was re-examined, chiefly as 
a problem of light, with the most acceptable results. Very 
curiously, the manner easily became a temperamental and 
personal one—it lent itself to the painting of mood. The 
artist’s impression of one day was not his impression of the 
next. Potentially both were pictures. A new poesy sprang 
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up, naturalistic yet quite subjective—a new kind of phantasy 
even, in the case of painters like Whistler, where unreality 
yet seemed to have all the sweetness and simplicity of unpre- 
tentious reality. 

So much was all clear gain. Impressionism has not only 
won popular esteem but its best results are comparable with 
the great art of the past. Better still, it has embodied the 
spirit of the end of the nineteenth century as thoroughly as 
any phenomenon of that epoch. We may at least be con- 
fident that we got out artistically the best there was in us. 
But there have been disappointments; and it is these disap- 
pointments that are now bringing a new revolution. 

The first and chief reason for renewed discontent is the 
merely normal one. The great impetus of Impressionism is 
gone. The rules by which its great men seem to have worked 
have been systematized and classified, ready for the use of 
any talented practitioner; and while we have pictures in 
plenty, each successive example in a given style is a little 
more perfunctory than the last. We have had our flood tide 
of Impressionism, and the ebb begins to make its unmistak- 
able appearance. This is only half the story, however. 
Though this natural sequence of flow and ebb is always para- 
mount in the need of change that comes to our intellectual 
activities at regularly recurring intervals, other factors pre- 
scribe the specific manner of rejuvenation that is required. 

The considerations that are determining the nature of the 
revolt against Impressionism are still nebulous, but they are 
all part of our growing conviction that the naturalism of the 
Impressionists is too limited a field of artistic endeavor. Let 
us understand our terms. In art we all intend to treat of 
reality. In our more serious mood we do not consciously aim 
to deal falsely with the great truth of human existence. But 
we have sought reality by many roads, and labels are con- 
stantly necessary to the critic. I use the term “naturalism” 
to denote a strictly superficial reality—a reality of externals; 
just as later, on the other side of the norm of deep-seated 
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realism, I shall use the word “idealism” to denote an approach 
to reality through a supposed super-reality—through a con- 
scious unreality of externals. Since the first days of Chris- 
tian painting, our development has been quite steadily 
towards naturalism. Each advance has made it possible to 
come a little closer to the illusion of external nature. And 
Impressionism, with its frankly naturalistic aims, has made 
a great stride in that very direction. 

In their pursuit of objective reality, the Impressionists 
had a perfected linear perspective supplied them. Other 
matters, however, called for equally uncompromising analy- 
sis. Aerial perspective was to supplement linear perspec- 
tive, when color values were properly understood as relative 
only to the varying thickness of air through which they were 
seen. Color design, in any primitive sense, was to be put 
aside, as color in nature is always modified by atmosphere 
and light. Color was to be seen as a diffusion of light—and 
light as prismatic color. Such refinements as reflected light 
must be given their full importance. Outdoor subjects were 
found to be almost wholly reflected light—plein air painting 
demanded a substitute for old ideas of chiaroscuro. Such 
were the thousand and one problems of naturalistic repre- 
sentation that became the chief care of the Impressionist 
painter. And he gradually solved them so well that we find 
ourselves inheriting a technique which is really at its best 
only in the solution of such problems. Holding the mirror 
to nature has often been a work of profound imagination, 
and will always be so in the hands of great genius; but 
Impressionism has now brought us to the point of realizing 
that European art in general has been devoting itself more 
and more exclusively to the detail of visual reality. 

So, finally, through reaction after reaction, we come to & 
latest reaction of our own, which aims insistently to set aside, 
for the moment at least, our gradually acquired cleverness 
in representing objective fact, and to make painting a more 
inclusive medium for the expression of man’s thought. Spo- 
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radic symptoms of rebellion have made their appearance, at 
various unaccountable times, even before Impressionism 
added its last word. El Greco, very early, and William 
Blake, later, were perfect examples of instinctive revulsion 
from the whole trend of modern art. Now that Post-Impres- 
sionism is upon us, we can but consider them, and others in 
any way like them, precursors of a revolt that was bound to 
come. 

Post-Impressionism did not spring into being full-grown. 
Cézanne, our first available Post-Impressionist, was long 
thought to be merely another Impressionist—another “more 
advanced” Manet. Even now that he is posthumously made 
the father of a new school, his connection with Manet Impres- 
sionism is not hard to trace; and Manet Impressionism turns 
easily in his direction. It is rather to Monet Impression- 
ism—strange coincidence of names—that Cézanne’s antag- 
onism is fundamental. Monet inaugurated a school of 
wholly superficial naturalism, in which light in its most tran- 
sitory aspect was the subject matter, and broken prismatic 
color the medium. He and his logical descendants, the Neo- 
Impressionists—so self-styled and somewhat mistakenly 
grouped with other progressives—have more and more 
tended to set aside the study of form, but have made up, as 
they have supposed, in the scientific truth of their perception 
of light. Their results have been more than interesting; 
indeed, the results of all nineteenth-century study of broken 
color are constantly useful, but the main current of Post- 
Impressionism has taken quite another direction, more in the 
legitimate line of descent from previous art, notwithstanding 
its unaccustomed appearance. 

Cézanne, like Manet, dealt in realism, as opposed to any- 
thing like idealism. He wished, however, to find a deeper 
kind of realism. He wished to eliminate from his paintings 
all transitory effect of momentary condition. Where the 
thorough-going Impressionist painted a dozen pictures for 
a dozen different times of day, Cézanne painted one picture 
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for any number of days. Light, to the Impressionist, was 
a constant variation, the most important manifestation of 
nature, but one to be grasped only momentarily; to Cézanne 
it was the fundamental revelation of permanent form. He 
looked and digested his observations through all hours of 
the day and in all sorts of weather, and painted the systema- 
tized result of his study. We are reminded of Millet, who, 
with somewhat different aims, hit upon the same method 
of avoiding the temporary in his painting. Millet went out 
and looked at his peasants—then he read the Bible—then he 
dreamed—and then on the morrow he painted. Both Millet 
and Cézanne were accused of ugliness by their contempora- 
ries. Both omitted the transitory appearances so familiar to 
us in nature. Millet was hardly pardoned for making no 
folds in the clothes of his peasants. In Millet we now know 
that there is at least no spiritual ugliness, and we begin to 
see that the same is true of Cézanne. 

This question of ugliness is our greatest difficulty in dis- 
cussing Post-Impressionism. We may as well face it imme- 
diately. If beauty were only defined we would get along 
better. Certain qualities, such as honesty, coordination, 
balance, workmanship which unerringly hits the mark aimed 
at, may be recognized as essential to great art. But beyond 
these, beauty is so much a matter of opinion as merely to 
follow a fashion. Through the past century, painter after 
painter has seemed to both public and critic the very embodi- 
ment of ugliness. Turner, Millet, Manet, Monet—all took 
their turn. And thirty years ago Cézanne first met the same 
charge. If the pictures of Cézanne, or any other innovator, 
have enough of spiritual or sensuous content to hold man’s 
interest, we may be sure we shall end by calling them beauti- 
ful in one or another of the many senses that criticism is 
forced to give the term. Those who understand Cézanne 
find in him a depth of insight, both technical and spiritual, 
which they inevitably call beauty. 

Cézanne, we see, attempted to find a profounder and more 
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permanent reality in the elimination of the transitory and the 
superficial, refusing, naturally, to admit himself bound to the 
conventional trick of a sophisticated art which had failed to 
reach the goal he sought. So much we may take as the ear- 
mark of all Post-Impressionism. Beyond that, results are 
still too chaotic for easy generalization. The examination of 
a few recognized leaders of the movement in a necessarily 
fragmentary way—to see what they have to offer—is the 
most that can be attempted. 

Van Gogh is the next striking figure. He has been seized 
on by the hostile as the mad artist who really went mad at last 
and shot himself—the argument which would prove Steven- 
son’s writings sickly because he was sickly. Van Gogh's 
insanity was brought on by a sunstroke and caused him to 
take his life six months later. Till then his only madness was 
the passion for self-expression that compels all true poets. 
In examining his paintings, the critic notices that Van Gogh 
definitely drew in color. Where the Academic painter first 
draws and then paints to his outline, where the Impressionist 
conceals drawing in diffused color, Van Gogh was able to 
express himself only by drawing, boldly and rhythmically, 
with the instrument in his hand, whether pencil or paint brush. 
He thought in terms of color, no doubt, for we read in his 
letters of his desire to paint the blue sky and the yellow 
flowering field—gold on azure—that and that alone. But 
to him color and drawing were one, simultaneous—it is the 
elemental thrust of his drawn line that makes his pictures. 
With his rhythmic sense of line is coupled a startling oneness 
of idea in following up his subject. We see it plainly enough 
in his furrowed “Fields at Arles,” in his “Street and Trees,” 
or in his “Olive Grove” which was hung in the International 
Exhibition of 1913 in New York. When he had succeeded 
in drawing the thing he set out to draw, he added nothing in 
the way of mere naturalistic plausibility. He insisted on 
keeping his one pictorial idea intact over the whole surface 
of his canvas. He could not finish such pictures in any ordi- 
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nary sense, for that would be to dilute their very substance 
with extraneous matter. The Japanese, with another tech- 
nique and with another set of artistic conventions, have suc- 
ceeded best in modern art, not only, as it happens, in drawing 
directly in color but also in maintaining this singleness of 
pictorial purpose that I admire in Van Gogh. We in the 
West have not yet equalled their workmanlike perfection; 
but there are pictures that Van Gogh painted—and some, 
perhaps, that he did not quite succeed in painting—that seem 
sheer beauty to me. 

It is quite possible that we shall end by being most 
impressed by Van Gogh outside of his own pictures. A revo- 
lutionist is very likely most attractive in the path he is seen 
to have opened when the shock of battle is over. Van Gogh 
had only ten painting years in which to build his painting 
method. He can hardly be said to have utilized it in the calm 
of a rich maturity. But he is one of the two men, after 
Cézanne himself, whose influence shows most largely in the 
pictures of the young and vigorous artists who are now 
beginning to reap the benefits of revolution, and his influence 
shows always as making for very real beauty. 

Gauguin, a friend and contemporary of Van Gogh, gave 
point to his revolt from established art by rebelling against 
the whole artificiality of modern life as well. His mother 
was a Peruvian Creole and the wildness of his blood had 
made itself apparent in many ways even before he cut loose 
from Paris and went to Tahiti, there to live—and die—with 
primitive man and to paint him as primitively as he was able. 
When certain of his pictures came back, we all looked at his 
naked savage beneath his naked palm tree, and turned away 
as from something intolerably ugly. Yet when we look 
again, better prepared for their strangeness, we see that the 
pictures are admirable after all, both as color and as design, 
and their flavor, far from being sordid or mean, is poetic in 
the highest sense. He really found a great tranquillity in 
savage life, which came to pervade his Tahitian pictures. 
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There merely remains an underlying fallacy, perhaps, in the 
supposition that a modern European can so easily become 
a primitive, or that it is well that he should do so. 

Cézanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin were men seeking 
closer communion with nature, realists from the start, not- 
withstanding their avoidance of the strict naturalism we 
have been used to. Matisse is a little different. Is it pos- 
sible we should call him an idealist? His squaring off of 
color—red, yellow, green, and blue—is certainly a kind of 
color idealism. The primary colors are not usually found 
unmodified in nature, but they exist, just as geometrical 
forms exist, and their resonance is a pleasurable thing to 
us all. They constitute in themselves pictorial material. 
Matisse has undertaken to use them boldly—rankly some 
would say—for their own sake. With his drawing it is much 
the same thing. We must remember that he proved himself 
a skilful draughtsman in the Academic fashion before he 
became a revolutionist, and he still teaches his pupils Aca- 
demic drawing before he allows them to follow in his revolu- 
tionary footsteps. In his Post-Impressionistic pictures, his 
line, still fine and workmanlike to a degree, is generalized 
till the word ideal is the only word that fits. We are accus- 
tomed to apply the term to other things in art having more 
to do with the choice and handling of subject matter, but its 
use in connection with color and line is logical. Whether the 
pictures of Matisse are beautiful I cannot surely say. His 
most sympathetic critics still confess to difficulty in apprais- 
ing their quality. This at least is certain—his influence, like 
that of Van Gogh, is more and more visible in the young art 
that is growing to-day. In his resolute line and color, many 
artists have found food for thought; and many artists are 
now trying the methods that they feel he should somehow 
have put to better use. It is interesting—startling rather— 
to read what Mr. Berenson was able to say of him in a letter 
to “The Nation” in 1908: “I have the conviction that he 
[Matisse] has, after twenty years of very earnest searching, 
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at last found the great highroad travelled by all the best 
masters of the visual arts for the last sixty centuries at least. 
Indeed, he is singularly like them in every essential respect. 
He is a magnificent draughtsman and a great designer. Of 
his color I do not venture to speak. Not that it displeases 
me—far from it. But I can better understand its failing 
to charm at first; for color is something we Europeans are 
still singularly uncertain of—we are easily frightened by the 
slightest divergence from the habitual.” That a critic 
steeped in our Italian art should so commit himself is reas- 
suring to one who wavers on the brink of a great admiration 
for pictures apparently so unlike those we have learned to 
love. 

Whether Matisse can be considered an idealist or not, Post- 
Impressionism in general, leading always away from nat- 
uralism, gives room for every idealistic variation. In the 
International Exhibition of 1913, almost all visitors could 
enjoy, to an extent at least, the pictures of Redon, a marked 
poetic personality, or those of Augustus John, whose grace- 
ful sense of design and whose austere emotional quality are 
reminiscent of the Italian primitives, or those of Eugene 
Zak, an idyllist who, revolutionary or not, may be safely 
grouped with Puvis de Chavannes, whose easel pictures mark 
him plainly as a precursor of Post-Impressionism. The 
idealism of these men, as it happens, is not far removed from 
the poetic realism of Gauguin, but it is after all part of a 
traditional Classicism that rarely finds us unsympathetic. 

The Cubists, whom we approach at last, have not neces- 
sarily different aims from these typical Post-Impressionists. 
They also find their point of departure in Cézanne, and, 
curiously enough, probably understand him better than his 
more realistic followers. Their methods have been drastic, 
and aiming at change they have wished to make it as great 
a one as possible. To the critic the Cubists are a most 
satisfactory refuge in the general confusion, in that their 
activities have been marked with a certain unanimity and 
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their aims have been stated with admirable lucidity by Gleizes 
and Metzinger, two of their number, in a monograph which 
I shall paraphrase freely. Their paintings have a special 
interest, too, in that they constitute the most abstract art 
that we have yet essayed. Though the heart of the revolu- 
tion—and probably the real point of departure for the imme- 
diate future—is in the Post-Impressionism of Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, and Matisse, yet Cubism is an admirable indicator of 
our furthest advance into the supposed impossible. 

The Cubists wish to paint ideas rather than things. At 
our best we have always painted ideas, but we have constantly 
tended to slip back into the easier business—mentally con- 
sidered—of painting things, till the lay public almost believes 
that objective representation is the end and aim of art. The 
Cubists are so anxious to paint ideas that, in true revolu- 
tionary style, they refuse to paint things at all in any ordi- 
nary way. They wish to forget all the accepted rules and 
conventions that have led so inevitably to naturalism in art— 
mathematical perspective, chiaroscuro modelling, all verisi- 
militude of color, texture, or light. They are bold enough, 
even, to attempt pictorial duration, viewing their subject as 
the mind views it from more than one side and in successive 
moments of time. In such matters the Cubists are not 
plunging into the absolutely unknown. Mathematical per- 
spective is not common in any art but our own. The 
Egyptian habitually drew the human figure partly in profile 
and partly front view, after the image, evidently, that he 
retained in the eye of his mind. The European primitive 
was quite accustomed to paint the beginning and the end of 
a story in the same picture. The utility of our modern 
conventions is only provable where the illusion of superficial 
reality is desired; in the painting of ideas their use may well 
be only a hindrance. 

Yet the Cubist does not wish to be primitive. He confess- 
edly intends to be complex—complex as our modern life. 
He knows that his methods must at first be mysterious to the 
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crowd—how should comprehension outrun creation, since the 
one follows in tow of the other? He desires full freedom to 
create a new mode but hopes not to be so enigmatic as wholly 
to out-distance his public. He believes—and we must per- 
force agree—that if his work has sufficient content of ideas 
to hold public attention, the public will learn his language. 
The conventional language of art is always enigmatic until 
it is learned; witness our difficulty in following any art but 
that of our own tradition from the Greek down. 

Cubism, as a name, hardly describes the Cubist’s method. 
It is true he draws in planes and angles, as most artists have 
done since the fifteenth century in their analysis of structure. 
The difference is that most artists have more or less concealed 
this analysis before finishing the picture, whereas the Cubist 
preserves it openly as a valuable part of his workmanship. 
But beyond this, he generalizes his drawing to utilize the 
expressional opposition of straight and curve, as the Japa- 
nese have done habitually. His color is not local color, but 
an opposition, also, of warm and cool. His light is not white 
paint, but rather that color which reveals—it is the light of 
the spirit that he seeks. To him the darkest jewel is more 
truly light than the white lining of the jewel-case where it 
lies. This is not Impressionism—but who dares say it may 
not be art? Remember that to Giotto the gold halo with 
which he encircled the head of his saint was the bright light 
of heaven, even though its metallic lustre was darker than 
the background on which he painted it. 

It is a common critical error to suppose the Cubist a geo- 
metrician, whose delineations are absolute, to himself at least. 
On the contrary, he tries to evoke ideas—the same subject 
matter on another day might lead him to quite different 
results. He merely desires to harmonize form and color as 
Beethoven harmonized sound, abstractly, yet always in the 
expression of some human reality. This musical analogy is 
certainly important—Whistler, too, with his musical titles, 
was ominous of the future. Whatever the fate of Cubism, 
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we begin to foresee that men will yet express their aspira- 
tions in color design as abstractly as Beethoven expressed his 
in music. Not that such pictorial abstraction will destroy the 
pictorial objectivity that we are used to—has Beethoven 
destroyed the song with words? We already have the Turk- 
ish rug and the Moorish arabesque, it is true, but they 
hardly parallel Beethoven. Their quality is sensuous and 
decorative; they do not convey ideas. The Gothic rose 
window comes nearer. 

There is much in Cubism, as there is in music, that the 
critic can sense—the later work of Picasso and Picabia for 
instance—without understanding completely enough to wish 
to attempt explanations. The simplest demonstration of its 
principles that I know is “The Taster” by Metzinger. 
Admitting that its structural planes present essential form 
effectively to the sensitive eye, that local color is not needed, 
that it is permissible to see one half of the face from one 
angle and the other half from another, one half of the tea-cup 
from the front and the other half from above so as to look 
into it, finally that the superficial illusion of nature is not 
desirable—and I am willing to admit all this for this 
picture,—it is as beautiful as many a Greek sculpture in its 
suave grace and strength and in its avoidance of triviality. 
Its quality, in fact, is very much the quality of Greek sculp- 
ture, and it is certainly not cryptic in its effect. It is possible, 
even, that its style is too easy to be interesting in a discussion 
of Cubism. Let us consider one of the atrocities. 

“The Nude Descending the Stairs” by Duchamp is not 
the best Cubism—nor is it the worst. Its subject matter is 
the complex movement of a human figure descending a flight 
of stairs. The sex and personal appearance of the figure are 
of little importance. The movement in question, artists at 
least will agree, is as beautiful as any granted to our sight, 
as beautiful as a deer running or a fish swimming. If the 
Cubist can analyze it in its duration from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom, he may legitimately claim that his analysis 
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partakes of the original beauty. This picture is such an 
analysis and, on the whole, a very good one. It is not 
intended to give visual illusion—you will not see the nude 
even by blinking the eyes very rapidly. The shingles of 
popular fancy are not flesh—they are not even planes of 
light or color except in the Cubist sense; they are planes of 
motion, proceeding from one characteristic demarcation of 
pose to another. It is an idealistic diagram of motion, in 
which even the sinuous movement back and front in a plane 
away from the spectator is indicated by a dotted spiral in the 
centre of the picture. It is a somewhat pedantic example 
of Cubism, but we cannot safely assert that it is without 
beauty. 

The Futurists are as unsatisfactory to the critic as the 
Cubists are satisfactory. Their propaganda has been chaotic 
and their individual personalities are somehow not impres- 
sive. The poet Marinetti is their ringleader, and literature 
has been included in their onslaught. Gertrude Stein, their 
immediate descendant in English, is not without her merit. 
Yet, as it happens, the French Symbolists and our daily head- 
liners had already got so far in demonstrating the expres- 
sional possibilities of words in themselves, that she has had 
to go it very strong to make headway. In painting, a part 
of Futurism seems really to be a more advanced naturalism; 
it attempts, for instance, to add the illusion of motion to the 
illusions already achieved in art. If so, that part of Futur- 
ism is plainly not in line with the non-naturalistic tendencies 
of other Post-Impressionism. In general, however, the 
Futurists add their weight to the whole revolt from estab- 
lished convention, and at many points they meet on common 
ground with the Cubists, whose abstruse qualities they emu- 
late. The Futurist picture “Rebellion” by Russolo, an 
abstract representation of the entering wedge idea, is as 
interesting in its own way as any Cubist picture, and cer- 
tainly shows how much can already be intelligibly said in 
what seems a new language tous. And except for its present 
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lack of general appeal, is this picture not at least as high a 
form of art as the customary “Minute Man” or “Liberty 
Cap” representation of rebellion? Its intellectual quality, 
at any rate, is less threadbare. 

Post-Impressionist sculpture really demands an extended 
consideration in itself, but I must not omit it altogether— 
particularly as that would be to avoid another best-beloved 
atrocity. Brancusi’s “Mlle. Pogany” has run a close race in 
popular affection with the Nude of the Stairs. Brancusi is 
decidedly the most impressive of the revolutionary sculptors; 
his unerring workmanship is convincing as to that. The 
perfection of the “Mlle. Pogany” cut in marble is impec- 
cable—no egg could be more crisply moulded. This head, I 
believe, is serious caricature generalized to the point of ideali- 
zation. Somewhat the same explanation, incidentally, would 
give the clue to the sculpture of Matisse, though his carica- 
ture is brutal where Brancusi’s is fine. Caricature, we know, 
is a most powerful mode of characterization. Our cartoons 
of Taft and Roosevelt are more like them than their official 
portraits. And caricature—the exaggeration of character 
in a preconceived direction—may be intellectually serious 
instead of merely jocose. The only fault, if fault there is, in 
the “Mlle. Pogany” is the cynicism of the exaggeration. We 
see too many like her. Yet cynicism has long had its place 
in art under the all-inclusive name of realism. The Photo- 
Secession Galleries in New York exhibited last year another 
Brancusi sculpture somewhat better fitted to please. It was 
a bronze bird, made to sit on a high support, and shaped— 
if you incline to humor—something like a bottle with a bent 
neck. The species was not made plain—but the curve of his 
broad back, the uncommunicative poise of his head, the firm 
planting of his Cubistic feet were calculated with the monu- 
mental nicety that marks Brancusi as a great sculptor. He 
sat solitary, silent, immovable—as an eagle sits on a dead 
tree in the mountains. He was one to fly alone and look 
the sun in the face—and when he rested, to sit higher than 
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any other living thing. It would be hard, I think, to equal 
him in his own kind outside of the sculpture of the Egyptians, 

Even admitting a growing interest in Post-Impressionistic 
experimentation, the layman still fears a complete overturn 
of all that he holds dear. Will this be the art of the future? 
Certainly not. Even supposing Post-Impressionism, or any 
part of it, firmly established in popular favor, it will still in 
its turn grow languid and demand re-invigoration and 
re-ad justment to suit the needs of a future generation. Must 
we like all Post-Impressionistic pictures? Certainly not. 
Whatever our interest in a revolt which seems to strike at a 
number of grave defects in our established art, we may still 
reserve the right to distinguish, as best we can, between men 
of originality and genius and adventurers who merely hurry 
to join a procession when they notice one in progress. We 
may even hope to distinguish between the varying capacities 
of those who have had sufficient originality to become leaders 
in a different revolution. 

The direction of the movement is good—from the lower 
to the higher—from the commonplace of pictorial representa- 
tion to the true poetry of ideas. It is not now a sporadic 
thing. It is the spirit of our generation and runs hand in 
hand with parallel movements in the other arts. In the 
drama particularly this parallelism is plain. “Sumurun,” 
Isadora Duncan and Ruth St. Denis, Granville Barker, 
“The Yellow Jacket” of fragrant memory,—these chance 
samples known to us here in America are all as Post-Impres- 
sionistic as possible relative to the established Belasco. The 
more vigorous of the younger artists—and some that are not 
so young—have found in Post-Impressionism food fit to their 
taste, and they are seizing on it, a bit at a time, as their 
necessary sustenance. Its more lasting results will be found 
the worthy contribution of the present generation. What 
is new in it will not supplant or destroy older art forms, but 
will fuse with them to enrich the great current that supplies, 
through the years, our artistic needs. 
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FOUR SCANDINAVIAN FEMINISTS 


By Hanna AstruPp LarsEN 


T the centenary of the Norwegian Constitution, cele- 
brated in Christiania in the summer of 1914, public 
men were appealed to by suffrage workers for an expression 
of opinion on the consequences of giving the vote to women; 
for it was thought such testimony might have an effect on 
the numerous American voters of Norwegian extraction 
who were soon to pronounce on the issue in several of our 
States. The answer was that the question had long since 
passed beyond the pale of discussion, and a Norwegian 
statesman arguing on the right of women to vote would 
feel as foolish as an American if he were to discourse 
on their right to learn to read or to go about in public 
unveiled. Less than a quarter of a century had elapsed 
between the first demand by a few pioneers and the granting 
of political rights to women; half a decade had sufficed to 
make the new order accepted as a matter of course. 

The apparent rapidity of the change in the status of 
Norwegian women from a _ half-numbed condition of 
“womanliness” to a full human activity can only be explained 
by studying the feminist forces that were at work, long 
before the slogan of equal suffrage was heard, transforming 
the warp and woof of ideals. The distinctive feature of 
Scandinavian feminism has been its close commingling with 
the literary currents. Its quintessence is to be found in “The 
Doll’s House” in Nora’s reply to her husband, when he says, 
“Before all else you are a wife and mother,” and she answers, 
“That I no longer believe. I believe that I am first of all 
a human being, I as well as you—or at least I will try to 
become one.” It is a truism that Ibsen liberated the souls 
of women; but Ibsen was himself influenced by the great 
women writers of Scandinavia and in turn influenced them. 
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The two separate tendencies which run side by side within 
the feminist movement of the world were represented in 
Scandinavia from the beginning by two women authors. 
Camilla Collett, writing in Norway in the middle of the 
last century, pleaded for the re-valuation of woman within 
the love relation. Her Swedish contemporary, Fredrika 
Bremer, contended for their right to an individual life of 
work and happiness apart from any dependence on men. 
The ideal of Camilla Collett, from its very nature, must 
always remain fluctuating and incomplete. That of 
Fredrika Bremer has been practically fulfilled, bringing 
about a liberation of personality, which must inevitably lead 
to the demand of women for full citizenship. But it 
remained for Selma Lagerlof to write what is perhaps the 
most exalted plea ever made for their right to enter public 
life. A period of shifting standards followed, in which Ellen 
Key came to the front with a profound analysis of the 
psychology of woman’s nature that sifted the essential from 
the accidental. She has given not only Scandinavia but the 
world a new ideal of womanhood, the incarnation of a 
glorified motherliness. 

To return to the earliest of these four feminists, Camilla 
Collett passed her youth in the time of the national awakening 
of Norway. Her father was one of the patriots of 1814 who 
gave the country its constitution. The intellectual emancipa- 
tion from an older Danish-French culture is identified with 
the name of her brother, the poet Henrik Wergeland, a 
man of such passionate humanity and love of liberty that it 
extended to outcasts and aliens—it was through his efforts 
that Jews were first admitted to Norway—nay, to hard- 
working horses, to sparrows starving in winter, in short to 
every living creature except the female of his own species. 
“Woman was made in order that man should have someone 
to fall in love with—and someone to cook for him.” In 
these words a Norwegian woman writer has tersely sum- 
marized the mingled romanticism and utilitarianism in 
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Wergeland’s feminine ideal, which was indeed characteristic 
of his time. 

In spite of a select, highly-cultured few, the country as 
a whole lacked the resources, either spiritual or material, 
of an older civilization. The conception of woman was harsh 
and crude, exacting to the utmost the primitive labors of 
domestic routine and child-bearing, tolerating the old maid 
only when she ministered to the wants of the family. Yet 
the people had, through much suffering, made their own 
certain ideals of justice, liberty, and equality, which must 
in time inevitably penetrate to the neglected half of 
humanity. Against this background, the figure of Camilla 
Collett, indisputably the greatest woman Norway has pro- 
duced, stands out with poignant, even tragic appeal. The 
poets of her youth have told us of her beauty and the shy, 
virginal charm that made her seem like one who walked 
apart in remote and quiet valleys. She was much sought 
after, but the fulness of her first love was given to a man 
who had no answering depth of feeling to meet her own. 
Her subsequent marriage to Professor Collett brought a 
few years of almost perfect companionship, followed by 
long years of widowhood, during which she tried vainly to 
adjust her nature to the narrow conditions of her lot, while 
she grew more and more embittered against the attitude of 
her country towards women. 

Her first important work, published in 1855, was a novel, 
“The Governor’s Daughters.” It is a plea for the higher 
valuation of woman’s individuality and, in particular, for 
the finest flower of her personality, her power of loving. In 
it she says: “A French author has declared, ‘Women have 
but one source of experience: their love is their intelligence, 
their faith, their genius, their emancipation.’ Very well, 
we ask none better. But if that be true, our love itself must 
be emancipated—that is, rescued from barbarism and bond- 
age.” At this time, marriages were supposed to be made 
for love in Norway, but Mrs. Collett showed how a young 
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girl might be driven by her mother’s match-making, the 
gossip of the neighbors, and her own terror of spinsterhood 
to marry the suitor that was perhaps the only man on her 
horizon, while the man thought only of possession and cared 
little whether he won the heart and soul of the woman he 
was courting. It would be hard to say which was considered 
the more blasphemous of the views set forth in this story— 
that a good woman could own a passionate preference for 
one particular man before she had been married to him, or 
that the proper feelings did not always follow as a matter 
of course upon the consummation of marriage. Even 
Bjérnson went about telling his friends that Mrs. Collett 
had “written an ugly book,” though as a matter of fact 
both form and substance are kept within the most severe 
aesthetic limits. Ibsen, with deeper insight, wrote in answer 
his “Love’s Comedy” around the young heroine Svanhild 
with her great love, for which the world was not ready. The 
story of Svanhild, whose lover gives up the hope of possess- 
ing her in order that she may live forever in his poetry, is 
that of Mrs. Collett’s own youth. 

Camilla Collett was no practical reformer. It was the 
spirit, not the outward conditions, she wished to change. 
Yet her influence, preceding as it did that of Ibsen and 
Brandes, has perhaps been most potent in creating the new 
ideal that has made legislative reforms possible. The prac- 
tical means towards emancipation, and the need of giving 
women channels of expression other than their emotional 
life were more clearly perceived by Miss Bremer, the first of 
the Swedish feminists. 

Fredrika Bremer was the product of a somewhat different 
environment. For Sweden possessed wealth and a leisure 
class, which hedged about the life of its women with more 
rigid conventions than were known in Norway. A few 
decades ago, as Ellen Key relates, it was not considered 
decent for a woman to swim. But Fredrika Bremer and 
her sisters were not even allowed to take walks, and their 
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mother’s suggestion that they jump up and down behind 
a chair for exercise has become historic. At the same time, 
they were half starved in order to preserve a refined slimness 
of figure. With her bold features, puny form, and awkward- 
ness of manner, Fredrika was not fitted to shine in society. 
Yet she could find no nourishment for her active intellect. 
“T would have lived on bread and water,” she says through 
one of her heroines, “if I might have learned what the boys 
were learning.” She ardently longed for work in which she 
could be of some use to humanity, and her first impulse 
was to nurse the sick; but she found, as did Florence 
Nightingale in England, that such a step would have been 
considered a scandal in a Protestant family of the upper 
classes. Her suffering from a sense of the futility of her 
existence was so intense, during this period of her life, that 
she afterwards thanked God for having preserved her from 
active crime, since her energies could find no legitimate 
outlet. 

By the middle of the last century, rumors of a “woman 
movement” in America began to be heard across the sea, and 
Fredrika Bremer set out—a frail spinster of forty-nine—to 
study the life of human beings under natural conditions. 
She was much pleased with the simplicity, the warm- 
heartedness, and hospitality with which she met on this side 
of the Atlantic, but more than all by that “chivalric senti- 
ment and love which prevail in America for the female sex.” 
There seems to have been a spiritual kinship between her and 
the austere idealists of New England. She made friends 
with Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, and Wash- 
ington Irving, and met Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
Margaret Fuller, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Ellery Channing, and others. Longfellow had a cast made 
of her hands, which were very small, white, and “soulful”; 
while Hawthorne speaks of her as a withered little briar-rose 
still retaining the perfume and freshness of morning. 

The encouragement Miss Bremer had received in the 
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United States emboldened her to publish, after her return 
to her own country, the novel “Hertha,” in which for the 
first time she formulated her demands for her sex. Her own 
development led her naturally to insist above all on the 
restoration to women of their birthright of work and the 
training that might fit them for work. Mild as the book 
was, it nevertheless drew down upon its author so much 
abuse that she chose to expatriate herself again. But when 
she returned to Sweden after a period of five years, several 
of the reforms she had advocated were accomplished. 
Women were allowed to attain their majority at twenty-five 
instead of remaining minors all their lives; a school had 
been established for girls; and the first woman’s paper in 
Sweden had appeared under the editorship of her friend the 
Baroness Sophie Adlersparre. 

Nineteen years after her death, the Fredrika Bremer 
League was founded with the object which the pioneer 
feminist had most at heart, the opening of lucrative employ- 
ments to gentlewomen—a problem rendered particularly 
acute in Sweden by the preponderance of women. It was 
found that only three occupations not menial were then pos- 
sible for them: they might be teachers, bank-clerks, or 
housekeepers. The university, it is true, had already opened 
its doors to them, Sweden being in this respect a few years 
ahead of Denmark and Norway; and the first woman doctor 
of philosophy, Ellen Fries, was one of the founders of the 
League. But there were no schools of vocational training 
for girls. The members of the League, in which the Baroness 
Adlersparre was the leading spirit, made a canvass first of 
the fields of labor which they deemed suitable for women, 
and then of the various schools that were preparing met 
for the same work. They secured the promise of employers 
that women would be given work provided they were capable, 
and the promise of the school principals that girls would be 
admitted to their classes at reduced rates. Not content with 
this, they collected money and established scholarships in all 
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the parishes of Sweden to be awarded by local judges to 
young women of the neighborhood who needed help to 
maintain themselves while studying. They have built homes 
where the students can live, and they maintain an agency 
for the regulation and distribution of work. 

A mere enumeration of the trades opened to women will 
show the scope of the work carried on in Sweden by the 
League. They include nursing, gymnastics, pharmacy, 
telegraphy, watch-making, landscape gardening, printing, 
book binding, clerkships in government offices, making of 
dairy products, chicken farming, teaching the deaf, dumb, 
and feeble-minded. Of late the learned professions have 
also been invaded, and women doctors, lawyers, and univer- 
sity professors are not uncommon. The development in 
Norway and Denmark has, in general, been along parallel 
lines, though I believe in no other country has such a 
systematic and thorough effort been made in behalf of 
unproductive women as that of the Fredrika Bremer League. 
In an exquisite little story called “Mamselle Fredrika,” 
Selma Lagerlof has described the midnight mass of the dead 
spinsters meeting to speed the soul of Fredrika Bremer, the 
last old maid of Sweden. Bent gray forms, dressed in the 
fashions of long ago with faded mantillas and frayed skirts, 
with shrunken, ringless hands, they met to thank her who 
had lifted from them the burden of ridicule and unrequited 
service, who had drawn the young girls out into the full 
activity of the world, and made an end for them of loneliness 
and joylessness. 

Selma Lagerléf is herself a product of the new time. 
While still a poor young teacher, she began the writing of 
her first great work, “Gésta Berling’s Saga,” but despaired 
of ever finding time to complete it, when the Baroness 
Adlersparre came to her aid with financial support that 
enabled her to devote her time to literature. The result was 
the book which made her famous. Far more than that, how- 
ever, she owes to the spirit of the new age. Camilla Collett’s 
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work is one cry of pain and indignation, while Fredrika 
Bremer sacrificed her literary reputation to her propaganda 
for feminism. In Selma Lagerlof we meet for the first time 
a woman whose genius has had a chance to grow to full 
stature in perfect freedom; and on every page of her work 
we feel the author in harmony with herself and her 
surroundings. 

As the only woman to receive the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, the only one thought worthy of a seat among the 
eighteen immortals of the Swedish Academy, the author of 
the two “best-sellers” in Sweden next to the Bible, the 
most beloved woman in Sweden, and the only one besides 
Ellen Key whose fame has spanned the world, Selma 
Lagerlof holds a unique position. When she abandoned her 
habit of reserve and appeared as the outspoken champion 
of suffrage at the international suffrage congress held in 
Stockholm in 1911, the feminists of Sweden considered it 
the most important victory they had won in years. Her 
speech, which is worthy to be preserved among the classics 
of the movement, is characteristically Northern and breathes 
the Northerner’s passionate love of home. “Have we done 
nothing,” she asks, “which entitles us to equal rights with 
man? Qur time on earth has been long—as long as his.” 
She answers her own question by saying that woman has 
created the home and has made it happy and beloved. Man 
has created the state and made it great; but all his efforts 
have not succeeded in making it beloved or happy. “Wit- 
ness the hatred between the classes; witness the stifled 
cries from beneath, all the threats and revolutions. At this 
very moment, when governments are tottering, admirably 
constructed though they be, when social revolution appears 
at our very door—it is right here that the great woman’s 
invasion of the man’s field of labor and of the territory of 
the state begins. One must be blind not to see, deaf not 
to hear!” 

That invasion of the state by woman, of which Miss 
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Lagerlof speaks, is still a burning issue in Sweden, while 
it is practically an accomplished fact in the two other 
Scandinavian countries. In Norway, as was said, it has 
formed a part of the national movement for independence. 
The organization of the woman’s party with full suffrage on 
its programme took place in 1884, coinciding with the struggle 
of the men voters for a more fully representative form of 
government. When the principle of suffrage as a universal 
human right had been acknowledged, it was by a logical 
sequence made to include women. At the time of the dis- 
solution of the Union with Sweden in 1905, women had 
already exercised the right of municipal voting for four 
years. Their serious attitude towards their duties of citizen- 
ship and their patriotism at this crisis in the history of their 
country led to their full political enfranchisement two years 
later. In 1910 Miss Anna Rogstad was formally welcomed 
by the Norwegian Storting as its first woman member, and 
the election of more women to the Storting is at present the 
chief issue of the feminists in Norway. 

In Denmark the movement has been a part of the general 
tendency to liberalism inaugurated by Georg Brandes and 
the great Norwegian writers. Women have voted on 
municipal affairs since 1908; and as teachers, factory 
inspectors, members of school boards and charitable com- 
missions and the City Council in Copenhagen, they wield 
no inconsiderable power in public life. Their crusade for 
full enfranchisement has been bound up with that of men. 
Manhood suffrage has been very limited, but the long- 
contested new Constitution of Denmark, which was signed 
by the king on June 5, 1915, gives the vote to all adult 
citizens, women as well as men. 

The failure of Sweden to take a similar step has sometimes 
been laid to the door of August Strindberg, whose works 
sowed a pernicious sex antagonism. I am more inclined, 
however, to attribute it to the conservatism which is bound 
up with the aristocratic and military traditions of the 
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country. Yet the germ of woman suffrage has existed there 
since the eighteenth century. In 1862, moreover, tax- 
paying women were given a vote in municipal affairs, and 
the privilege has been gradually extended, until they now 
vote indirectly for members of the lower house of the 
Riksdag. Classes in citizenship have been established by 
the Fredrika Bremer League, and it is said that peasant 
women often walk miles in order to attend them. With 
thirty-five thousand women now organized for full suffrage 
and their ranks augmented by a men’s league for equal 
suffrage formed at the time of the international congress in 
1911, with the Liberal and Social-Democrat parties both 
carrying full suffrage on their programmes, it is not likely 
that the Conservatives in the upper house of the Riksdag 
will be able to hold out against it much longer. The 
prophetic vision of Selma Lagerlof is therefore very near 
realization. 

In mentioning Ellen Key along with the feminists, I 
am well aware that many would dispute her claim to be 
thus classed, and rightly so if feminism meant only the 
revolt of one sex against the tyranny of the other. If, 
on the other hand, we regard its ultimate goal as the libera- 
tion and enhancement of the feminine life-principle, her 
work must be looked upon as the culmination of the woman 
movement in Scandinavia. The followers of Fredrika 
Bremer, who had created opportunities of independent work 
for women denied motherhood, had in their zeal gradually 
come to regard these other vocations as more important than 
the duties of the homemaker. It was this tendency which, 
twenty years ago, brought Ellen Key to a parting of ways 
with the woman’s party in her own country. She expressed 
her criticism of it in an address on “Misused Woman 
Power,” which was first delivered in Copenhagen and 
received with quick sympathy by her Danish audience, owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that in Denmark, as in Norway, the 
feminist movement had been colored by the ideals of Camilla 
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Collett rather than by Fredrika Bremer. When repeated 
in Gothenburg and Stockholm, the address aroused so much 
opposition that it became the means of clarifying in Ellen 
Key’s own mind that which has become her life message: 
the paramount importance of the mother’s task. All other 
rights of women have but little value, she declares, if their 
fundamental right of motherhood be withheld. In their 
career of conquest the feminists have closed their eyes to the 
suffering entailed on women themselves, as revealed in those 
numerous books of confession, “the impassioned books in 
which the hard struggles for freedom, work, right, or fame 
are recited; or in those books impassioned in another way, 
in which the soul or the blood or both cry out their yearning, 
ever unappeased in spite of freedom and work, right and 
fame.” 

The demand that women should fill their lives with some 
task outside of their homes has created bonds which may in 
time, Ellen Key thinks, become more galling than the old, 
because they do more violence to woman’s nature. She is 
filled with pity for the colorless army of workers who lead 
joyless lives of drudgery, expending their forces on the 
petty details of tasks that have not the sweetness of equally 
petty tasks done for their loved ones and with the purpose 
of creating an atmosphere of happiness in their homes. In 
the grind of routine labor, women quickly lose their power 
of erotic attraction and the consequent hope of motherhood; 
and while the man’s work carries him with every step nearer 
the goal of a home, love, and parenthood, the woman’s work 
carries her even more quickly away from it. 

The love of home and the desire for motherhood are too 
intense in the Northern woman to admit of any considerable 
following of what Ellen Key calls the a-maternal theory, 
which ranks motherhood among the primitive and lower 
duties shared with beasts and savages, and expects the fully 
developed woman to find a higher duty in a wider social 
service. In conversation with the writer, Miss Key expressed 
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her satisfaction that the American feminists, notably 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, had clearly formulated this 
theory and carried it to its logical conclusion, the abolition 
of the individual home and the care of the children by 
“elected mothers,” women who have specialized in the 
mother-craft. In Sweden, she said, women were still under 
the delusion that they could give themselves at once to their 
professions, their households, their husbands, and their 
children. As a result, they filled their positions indeed, but 
they filled them like telegraph-poles, when they could have 
filled them like living trees, flowering, fruitful, and blessed. 
Miss Key has also pointed out the absurdity of saying that 
the woman physician who delivers a mother is working out 
her own individuality in a higher social service, while the 
mother herself, who has consecrated every fibre of her being 
to the new life, is merely fulfilling a bodily function. As 
every achievement of our civilization is the outgrowth of 
some primitive need, so motherhood carried to its highest 
possibilities is in her opinion no more like the instinctive 
motherhood of the savage than a painting by Titian is like 
a Hottentot’s scrawl on a bone. 

In contrast with the American “a-maternal” faction of 
feminists, there is another party, said to be growing in 
Germany, which would make a fetish of “free motherhood.” 
In their view, the mother and child would constitute the 
family, and the man would be looked upon merely as a means 
to offspring. This faction sometimes claims Ellen Key as 
its prophetess. But although it is true she looks forward to 
a species of new matriarchate where the chief authority over 
the child and the home shall be vested in the mother, the 
father would have his place in the home by virtue of mutual 
love and respect, as the mother has now even in countries 
where she has no legal rights. Ellen Key’s ideals of family 
life were drawn from the exceedingly happy and harmonious 
home of her childhood and have found beautiful expression 
in many of her works. Nothing could be more repugnant 
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to her faith in the evolution of love to ever higher and finer 
forms than that theory which would make children come into 
the world as a result of anything less than a deep and lasting 
love between the parents. 

At the age of thirteen, Ellen Key received from her 
mother a copy of Camilla Collett’s “The Governor’s 
Daughters,” and it became, she says, her book of devotion. 
Its insistence on the sacredness of love became a part of her 
being; and upon it she built later in life, with a modern 
woman’s deeper understanding, her theory of love as “the 
combined will of two people to create a new being greater 
than themselves.” Women have this feeling in greater 
purity than men, and giving themselves more wholly, they 
attain greater unity of personality. A man is dragged 
hither and thither by his intellect, his desires, and his affec- 
tions; often he is drawn with one side of his nature to one 
woman, with the other part of himself to another. The 
discipline of chastity enforced through the centuries has 
made such dualism scarcely conceivable to a woman. Her 
physical passion is one with her longing for motherhood, and 
her whole being is fused in one white flame of spiritual- 
sensuous love. This Ellen Key believes to be woman’s 
greatest contribution to civilization, worthy to be set beside 
man’s achievements in building the state, religion, the arts, 
and sciences; but she thinks it is being jeopardized by the 
tendency of feminism to scatter the forces of womanhood. 
The woman who is to give her husband harmony instead of 
dualism must herself be at repose; she who is to enfold the 
growing life of her child must herself draw her sap from 
the eternal forces that are generated in stillness. 

How then reconcile this single-mindedness with the com- 
plexities of modern conditions? Formerly the primitive 
instincts of women ministered to their highest cultural mis- 
sion; their greatest personal felicity was one with their 
altruism; and the result was that wonderful unity of life and 
personality which we can all remember in the finest of the 
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old-fashioned women. The present necessity of preparing 
for two professions, one in the home and one outside of it, 
has made the life of the modern woman more dual than that 
of the man, instead of less so. The remedy proposed by the 
a-maternal feminists is that women should continue to 
exercise their professions throughout their 1.,es with only the 
brief interruptions necessary for the physical functions of 
motherhood. Ellen Key would brook no scheme that should 
introduce the “machine-made methods” of the hired expert 
into the home, which she considers the last refuge of indi- 
vidualism. She believes that with the clearer conception of 
the powers of women which we have gained in the last half 
century, it is now possible to re-arrange their vocational life 
in harmony with, rather than in opposition to, their potential 
motherhood. She was, I believe, the first to advocate a year 
of training in household work and care of the sick for young 
girls, corresponding with the military service demanded of 
the men in most European countries. She would not, how- 
ever, allow these courses to augment the military power 
by laying stress on the nursing and sanitation of war, but 
would have them prepare the girls for the arts of peace. 
The noblest matrons in the land should train them in the 
finest ideals of home-making. 

Economic conditions should be reformed along socialistic 
lines so as to make it possible for young men and women 
between the ages of twenty and thirty to marry and have 
children. Motherhood should be recognized as a public 
function and should be rewarded by the state. When her 
children no longer need her, the married woman may resume 
her work outside of the home; but she as well as the spinster 
should find out for herself new fields of labor which give 
full play to her feminine powers, and in which she does not 
compete with men. Among such are the various forms of 
social service. Miss Key also thinks that women should more 
often engage in kinds of business calling for the same 
executive ability that they have developed in house keeping; 
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she is a firm believer in the home sloyd such as weaving and 
kindred arts. While conceding as a matter of course the 
right of modern women to intellectual development, she 
would have only exceptional women give their youth to the 
long period of professional study—which in Sweden is 
more lengthy than in the United States. She also feels 
that educated women should not scorn to be adjudicators 
and disseminators of culture, like the ladies of the French 
salons, rather than actual producers. 

To the affairs of the state Ellen Key believes that women 
can contribute nothing new except their motherliness—a 
combined strength and benignity that is not a mere attribute 
of sex and that will not always remain a fixed quantity. It 
is the result of centuries of fostering life within the home, 
and if women choose to throw away this special heritage, 
the reason for woman’s invasion of the state, which Selma 
Lagerlof pleads for, will have ceased to exist. 

“Collective motherliness” has influenced legislation in 
Scandinavia in recent years. Laws for regulating the labor 
of women and children have been passed against the protest 
of the older faction of the feminist party, which still insists 
that women should be without handicap in their competition 
with men. The factory laws prohibit the working of mothers 
for six weeks after childbirth, and in some cases support is 
given by the state during the time of enforced rest. These 
laws are yet in an experimental stage; but the tendency is 
to widen their scope, and it seems not impossible that 
Scandinavia will develop a system of motherhood endow- 
ment, which is the logical sequence of government regula- 
tion of the private lives of the mothers and potential mothers 
of the race. Denmark has recently passed a comprehensive 
widows’ pension law, and has special provisions for com- 
pelling the fathers of children born out of wedlock to care 
for them and their mothers. Not content with this, the 
Norwegian Storting has just passed, amid a storm of dis- 
cussion that has shaken the whole country, a measure giving 
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these children the right to bear the father’s name and to 
inherit with his legitimate children. In contrast to the Code 
of Napoleon, which forbade even the attempt to find the 
father in such cases, the Norwegian law decrees that he must 
be found and must assume the full duties of parenthood. In 
such measures as these, we see at least a striving towards an 
equal standard of virtue based on what Ellen Key considers 
the foundation of all sexual morality, responsibility for the 
coming race. 

In Scandinavia the feminist movement has run its course 
more quickly than in any other country, and nowhere has 
its progress been more sane and quiet. The reason may be 
attributed to the Northern temperament, its ideality and love 
of liberty, or to that sense of justice which in the men of the 
North makes up for the chivalry they often lack, or to the 
power of devotion which the women had gained in their 
years of obscure drudgery and which they have brought to 
their new public duties. We may also seek it in the close 
union between literature and life that caused the ideas of 
freedom for women to be assimilated in the minds of the 
people before they were translated into action. Camilla 
Collett, Fredrika Bremer, Selma Lagerlof, and Ellen Key 
have led the aspirations of their countrywomen into lofty 
channels. In their work they have complemented one 
another, and together they have created a harmoniously 
developed and well-balanced form of feminism. 





THE PASTURE BARS 
By Henry A. BEeErs 


The hunted stag, now nearly spent, 
Turns homeward to his lair: 
The wounded Bedouin seeks his tent 


And finds safe shelter there. 


So life returns upon its track: 
We toil, we fight, we roam, 

Till the long shadows point us back, 
And evening brings us home. 


To-night beside the pasture bars 
I heard the whippoorwill, 

While, one by one, the early stars 
Came out above the hill. 


I heard the tinkle of the spring, 
I heard the cattle pass 

Slow through the dusk, and lingering 
To crop the wayside grass. 


O weary world of fret and strife, 
O noisy years and vain, 

What have you paid me for my life 
Since last, along this lane, 


A barefoot boy, I drove the cows 
In summer twilights still, 

And paused beneath the orchard boughs 
To list the whippoorwill ? 
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Come, peace of God, that passeth all 
Our understanding’s sight: 

Fall on me with the dews that fall, 
And with the falling night. 


Among these native hills and plains, 
By these baptismal streams, 

Wash off the city’s fever stains, 
Bring back my boyhood’s dreams. 


Beside the doors where life began 
Here let it find its close; 

And be its brief, remaining span 
All given to repose. 





SWINBURNE AND CARDUCCI 
By Bevan B. Amram 


HE first decade of the twentieth century saw two giant 

branches lopped off the tree of European literature. 
When Algernon Charles Swinburne died in 1909 at the age 
of seventy-two, England lost the last of her great Victorian 
poets. When Giosué Carducci died in 1907 at the age of 
seventy-one, Italy lost her one incontestably great poet, her 
greatest literary figure since Leopardi. There is much 
interesting comparison to be drawn between these two 
representative geniuses of two closely related literatures. 

In Swinburne and Carducci we have two supremely great 
poets of almost coterminous lives: the first a profound 
student of classical, continental, and English literatures, 
who used a magnificent but overloaded style as the medium 
for brilliant but uncertain criticism; the second one of the 
greatest contributors to that enormous mass of Dante criti- 
cism that in Italy is a criterion of scholarship, a student of 
foreign literatures, a great teacher, philologist, pamphleteer, 
satirist, and orator, who used to their utmost capacity the 
marvellous cadences of Italian prose. Both poets were dis- 
tinguished as writers of vitriolic attacks on Christianity, on 
priesthood and kingcraft. Both were professed pagans, 
exalting the spirit of man and the conquest of human 
thought, rebelling against Christian asceticism and aspiring 
towards the serene beauty of antiquity. Both men were clas- 
sicists, with faith in Homer as the father of poets, claiming 
kinship, Swinburne with Catullus, Carducci with Horace. 
Both excelled in their adaptations to new uses of classical 
metres, Swinburne striving most to master the difficulties 
of the Pindaric ode, Carducci of the Alcaic and the Sapphic 
stanza. Both, because of their natural command over the 
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musical resources of their native languages, augmented by 
their studies in prosody, exercised a profound influence over 
versification, giving freedom and variety in place of metrical 
monotony and conventionality. Through their apotheosis 
of revolt both influenced the youth of their day, Swinburne 
being the fountain-head of the so-called “decadent school,” 
Carducci, as the leader of the classical school, inspiring high 
ideals of scholarship and patriotism. Both confessed great 
debt to Victor Hugo and worshipped him as the embodiment 
of virility and creative energy. Both adored Italy and sang 
their noblest songs in her behalf. Both loved Giuseppe 
Mazzini as the lofty idealist, the austere republican, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi as the great hero, the pure patriot. 

After having published academic poems of limited influ- 
ence, both poets achieved national fame in their early thirties 
through succés de scandale. The shock of Swinburne’s 
“Poems and Ballads” in 1866 on a society devoted to 
Tennyson was much the same as the shock of Carducci’s 
“Hymn to Satan” in 1865 on a society devoted to Manzoni. 
In both cases, this early fame was a not unmixed blessing, 
for Swinburne was always associated with a sensuality that 
he soon outgrew, and into Carducci’s fiery verse was read 
an active political creed, subsequent secession from which 
was called treachery to republican principles. Both were 
intellectual aristocrats, free from the prejudices of their 
class, writing from themselves unto themselves, superbly 
disdainful of the judgments of Philistia. Carducci, how- 
ever, in accord with his temperament and the custom of 
Italian polemics, assailed his critics with the fiercest invective, 
senza guanti. 

In their style there is little likeness. Swinburne’s style 
is decadent in the sense that he opens his page to every idea, 
breaking up the unity of the whole to develop the part. His 
difficulties are not, as is too often said, due to vagueness 
of thought. Each separate sentence means exactly what it 
says. It is not confusion of thought but profusion of detail. 
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Where other men saw one image, Swinburne saw a dozen, 
and his intellectual habit did not lend itself to controlling 
the torrent of ideas that tumbled in upon his sensitive mind 
from the wide resources of his culture. Even under the 
influence of classicism, Swinburne shows the prodigality, 
the exuberant energy of the Elizabethans, little of that 
sobriety, order, and proportion that we call classical. On the 
other hand, Carducci is as precise as Swinburne is loose. 
His art is the restrained, concentrated art of the Latins. 
His most profound poem has the architectonic simplicity 
of a basilica. There is nothing decorative in him, nothing 
of the luxurious detail that gives to so much of Swinburne 
the effect of mediaeval tapestry. Carducci’s difficulties are 
those flowing out of profound scholarship. His thought 
feeds on deep springs of learning, and the wealth of his 
allusions confuses the less erudite mind. Carducci’s unity 
of construction gave him opportunity for a lifting of tone, 
a convincing climax that we rarely find in Swinburne, whose 
long poems to Victor Hugo and Walter Savage Landor, 
for example, can end almost anywhere without impairing 
the effect. Compare for form their odes on the proclamation 
of the French Republic, both written September 1870, their 
poems to Victor Hugo, on the anniversary of the Battle of 
Mentana, on the death of Giovanni Cairoli—the last of the 
four sons of Signora Cairoli to die for Italy. Compare their 
memorial poems. Of the many poems that Swinburne wrote 
in memory of dead friends, none starts the sympathetic tear, 
except the exquisite sequence of sonnets to Philip Bourke 
Marston, the blind poet who died at the age of thirty-five, 
and the reason is that here he has written with directness and 
simplicity, restraining the involutions, the conceits that cloud 
so much of his work. 

There is little similarity between the external life of the 
polished English aristocrat, a northern child of earth and 
sea, living a sequestered life among admiring and sympa- 
thetic friends, knowing of struggle only the bitter-sweet 
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memory of literary antagonisms, and the life of the rugged 
provincial Italian, gray with the fight against poverty, 
enmity, jealousy, who for more than forty years as teacher 
at the University of Bologna, gave of his best to the youth 
of Italy. There is little similarity between the temper of 
the passionate youth who in “Hesperia,” weary of the dead 
sea-fruit of the senses, could write 


I have loved over-much in my life; when the live bud bursts with the 
blossom 
Bitter as ashes or tears is the fruit, and the wine thereof shame. 


Too soon did I love and lost love’s rose and I cared not for glory’s, 
Only the blossoms of sleep and of pleasure were mixt with my hair ;— 


and of the austere young patriot who could with profound 
sincerity say in his heroic “Avanti! Avanti!” 


Ahi, da’ primi anni, o gloria, nascosi del mio cuore 
Ne’ superbi silenzi il tuo superbo amore. 


Ed obliai le vergini danzanti al sol di maggio 
E i lampi de’ bianchi omeri sotto le chiome d’dr. 


Ah, from my first years, O Glory, I hid thy proud love in the proud 
silences of my heart. . . . And I forgot the maidens dancing in 
the sun of May and the shining of their white shoulders under the tresses 
of gold. 


Still less of similarity is there in their relation to their 
own countries. Conservative England had never recovered 
from the shock of Swinburne’s attack on cherished eccle- 
siastical and state institutions and refused burial in West- 
minster Abbey to the apostle of a hedonistic paganism that 
meant hatred of the established religion and destruction 
of the established morality. The truth is that Swinburne 
never spoke for the nation. His sympathies were with 
France, with Greece, with Italy. His very excellencies, his 
facile mastery of new forms of verse, annoyed the English, 
who are repelled by an aesthetic pre-occupation with form, 
preferring the security of didactic poetry to the most perfect 
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roundel that was ever wrought. His classicism could by the 
very nature of things have but a limited appeal, being essen- 
tially intellectual and exotic. His odes were too literary, his 
plays too scholarly. Swinburne was to England always a 
poet for poets, always an undisciplined boy, eternally young, 
eternally rash and unreliable. I am inclined to think that 
the solemn words that he addressed to the nation in his 
later years fell on deaf ears. Sober Albion did not look 
for help to the passionate singer of Dolores and Cypris. 

Carducci, on the other hand, died the adored of a nation, 
truly a national figure, the heir to the laurels of Foscolo 
and Leopardi. He stood in a relation to his country that 
is granted only to the greatest, speaking her language to 
interpret her soul. His works had the weight that comes 
from participation and interest in national politics. His 
desk was an altar, his poems oracles. His material is Italian, 
its spirit and form Italian, born of her ancient hills and 
streams, animated by her ideals, nurtured by her history. 
Carducci is a remarkable example of the persistence of a 
national type. For after twenty centuries, he represents in 
its original strength the genius of Latium, the Etruscan- 
Roman spirit of the Maremma. His is the thoughtful, 
satirical, caustic Latin spirit, capable of impressive eulogy, 
of national enthusiasm, of savage invective. His is the Latin 
virti, the martial spirit, the large manner, the moral 
authority. He is the spiritual descendant of Juvenal— 
“Horace with an active political conscience.” 

I find no indication in either poet of mutual acquaintance. 
Yet Swinburne, who in 1858 took the Taylorian prize for 
French and Italian, must have known Carducci. Carducci, 
whose disciple Nencioni introduced Victorian literature into 
Italy, must have known the work of the inspired singer of 
“Atalanta in Calydon.” Swinburne, who worshipped the 
leonine independence and the rugged vigor of Hugo and 
Landor, who himself represented the immortal spirit of 
youthful revolt, would have loved all of Carducci, his whole- 
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some paganism, his zeal for classical poetry, his fiery sin- 
cerity, the capacity for love and hate of the disdainful soul, 
who felt himself “a fish out of water in majorities,” who even 
as a youth acknowledged himself “dispregiator, ch ’altro 
non posso, eterno” (eternal despiser, because I cannot 
be otherwise). But Carducci’s austere soul would have had 
little sympathy with Swinburne’s “dead lute-players that in 
dead years had done delicious things.” Carducci’s robust 
paganism did not include an interest in the scarlet and secret 
sins of Greece and the Renaissance. And I am sure that 
he would have saved the choicest epithets of his rich vocab- 
ulary of invective for the Aholibahs, the Faustinas, the 
Semiramises, whose loves fill so large a space in Swinburne’s 
first volume. That Carducci could be frank to a degree that 
exceeded the limits of what we are pleased to call good 
taste, no one can deny who has read “Meminisse Horret.” 
His savage wrath never calls a spade by any other name. 
But against sensuality he set his face. Dead and famous 
courtesans interested him no more than living and vulgar 
ones. In the words of Nencioni, “La musa Carducciana 
fu casta.”” He came with pure hands and spotless vestments 
to the altar of Phoebus Apollo. 

But Carducci would have taken to his heart the Swinburne 
of “A Song of Italy,” which more than any of Swinburne’s 
long poems maintains throughout its superb inspiration. He 
would have loved the singer of the passionate laments and 
chants and paeans of “Songs before Sunrise,” to whom 
Mazzini was the symbol of ideality, the theme of most 
beautiful lines of dedication and tribute. Carducci would 
have had unbounded sympathy with the Swinburne whose 
paganism meant not only the revel of the senses but the 
freedom of the soul that was destroyed by Christianity when 


Fire for light and hell for heaven and psalms for paeans 
Filled the clearest eyes and lips most sweet of song, 

When for chant of Greeks the wail of Galileans 

Made the whole world moan with hymns of wrath and wrong. 
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Swinburne’s “Hymn to Proserpine,” written as of the year 
of the proclamation in Rome of the Christian faith—the 
“death-song of spiritual decadence,”—his “Hymn _ to 
Man”’—‘the birth-song of spiritual renaissance,”—“The 
Last Oracle,” “Before a Crucifix,’ “The Altar of Right- 
eousness,’—all thunder out his wrath at the failure of Chris- 
tianity to establish its lofty claim and his hatred of the cult 
of the “pale Galilean” at whose breath the world grew pale. 
How they answer Carducci’s own words in his master- 
piece, “Alle Fonti del Clitumno” (At the Sources of the 
Clitumnus), of the “Galileo di rosse chiome’”’! 


Quando una strana compagnia, tra i bianchi 
Templi spogliati e i colonnati infranti, 
Procedé lenta, in neri sacchi avvolta, 
Litaniando, 


E sovra i campi del lavoro umano 
Sonanti e i clivi memori d’impero 
Fece deserto, et il deserto disse 
Regno di Dio. 


A strange company wrapped in sack-cloth went slowly among the 
despoiled white temples and the broken columns, singing hymns, making 
a desert of the fields sounding with human labor and the hills with their 
memories of empire—and this desert they called the Kingdom of God. 


The spirit of Swinburne’s “The Last Oracle” is the spirit 
of Carducci’s “In Una Chiesa Gotica” (In a Gothic 
Church)—the true expression of the sensuous side of 
paganism, its blitheness, its love of art, music, nature, love. 
Both men saw in Pauline Christianity, as in all creeds that 
“refuse and restrain,” the enemy of life, restraining the 
senses in their rightful enjoyment of the fresh beauty of the 
world—the fair face of nature, the fairer faces of the daugh- 
ters of men,—refusing the claim of the human mind to 
exercise itself free from the check of dogmatic theology with 
its traditional standpoint on the problems of life and death. 
It is these two external elements of joy in life and faith in 
reason that make paganism the deathless enemy of a 
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church that lives in contemplation of the spiritual and the 
subjection of the individual opinion. Asceticism that sees 
sin everywhere, that curses what the sun blesses, meant to 
both men the denial of the eternal laws of nature. To the 
social-minded Carducci, it was doubly hateful as being 
uncivil as well as unnatural. 

For the Son of Man, Swinburne would substitute the 
Holy Spirit of Man, who should free the world from the 
thrall of fear laid upon it by a false priesthood. From the 
tyranny of the gods of gloom, “i foschi di,” Carducci 
appeals to the human soul that lived serene by the Llyssus, 
upright and whole by the banks of the Tiber. 


Glory to Man in the highest! For Man is the master of things 


says Swinburne, and again 


God, if God there be, is the substance of men which is Man. 


Swinburne, whose generous soul lived by adoration of human 
greatness, exalting Hugo, Landor, Mazzini, Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Aurelio Saffi, Louis Blanc, saw holiness not in an 
anthropomorphic God of wrath and thundering vengeance 
but in the limitless capacity of the human mind, believing 
with Blake that “the worship of God is: Honoring his gifts 
in other men, each according to his genius and loving the 
greatest men best; those who envy or calumniate great men 
hate God; for there is no other God.” 


A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
and live out thy life as the light. 


This is but another phase of Carducci’s Satan, that robust 
first cousin of Lucifer, son of the morning, “forza vindice 
de la ragione,” (the avenging force of reason), “thought 
that flies, science that experiments,” the spirit of revolt 
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against dogmatic, feudal, dynastic authority, the spirit 
successively of naturalism, pantheism, polytheism, art, his- 
tory, science, sociology,—that brooding sculptured Satan of 
Antokolski that he wanted to call the nineteenth century. 
The dominant note in European arts and politics since 
1815, when Napoleon tried to destroy all national spirit, 
has been the note of nationality. Why do we crown the 
work of Carducci, Mistral, Selma Lagerlof, Heyse, Tagore, 
Yeats? Because each, with the voice of art that speaks to 
all hearts, has shown the soul of a people in the form devel- 
oped by that people. The nineteenth century, that in the 
wake of the Napoleonic débdcle saw so many national 
revivals—Gaelic, Celtic, Russian, Provencal, Hebrew,—that 
saw renewed interest in national music, dances, folk-lore, 
epics, lyrics,—received its greatest inspiration from the 
discovery that for the artist, greatness lies not in an unat- 
tainable cosmopolitanism, but in a faith in national tradition, 
national form, free from artificiality and imitation, true to 
its sacred origin. For wherever found, all origins are sacred. 
Time purges the stain, leaving only the aspiration, and the 
tradition becomes holy through association with austere 
virtues. How then shall an Italian of a new-born Italy 
be most national, an Italian to whom the word antica has 
none of our sense of distant, dead, but is instinct with 
reverence and patriotism? How save by a return to the 
forms of Latin literature? The modern Italian has no 
merely intellectual or aesthetic love for classical lore. With 
the scholar’s appreciation of the ethnic and _ philological 
affinities of Latin and Italian, he mingles the desire of the 
poet and the hope of the patriot for the quickening through 
every medium of national memories. He sees eye to eye 
with Horace and Virgil, brother not only of the spirit but 
of the blood. Carducci accomplished what Italian and 
continental classicists since the fifteenth century had 
attempted to do and had failed in doing, because, free from 
the “literary servitude” that Mazzini hated in the classicism 
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of lifeless imitation, he filled the ancient cups with the new 
wine of solid, sincere, modern thought, discarding the age- 
worn classical material and allowing himself perfect freedom 
in his choice of subject. 

It is this national inspiration behind Carducci’s classicism 
and his use of the classical metres that distinguishes it from 
the similar attempt of Swinburne. Thought, scholarship, 
and taste can produce such literary masterpieces as “Ata- 
lanta in Calydon” and “Erechtheus,” rich in exquisite 
lyrics and noble choruses, showing Swinburne’s mastery of 
form, the magic of his music, the wonder of his rhymes, the 
richness of his knowledge; but we shall look in vain in 
“Atalanta” for that profound feeling that communicates 
itself spontaneously to the sympathetic reader. This is not 
the place to discuss at length the success of attempts to 
re-introduce the metres of Greek and Latin poetry. Clas- 
sicists there have always been, men who would revive the fair 
spirit of Greece through the renewal of her prosodical forms. 
But such attempts have always smelt of the lamp. The 
Sapphics and choriambics and heptameters of Swinburne, 
like the galliambics and Alcaics of Meredith and Tenny- 
son—what are they at best but interesting metrical exercises? 
Swinburne like other English poets learned music, variety, 
depth from his classical models, but his influence on English 
versification was due not to his classical experiments but to 
his wonderful manipulation of English metres. 

This then is the essential difference between the classicism 
of Swinburne and Carducci. Moreover, Swinburne’s enthu- 
siasm was for Greece, Carducci’s for Rome. Swinburne, 
though he calls Catullus brother, sings the songs of Pindar 
and Sappho, of Sophocles and Aeschylus. Carducci, it is 
true, was surpassed by none in his love for Greece. 
The divine countenance of Homer (“la diva sembianza 
d’ Omero”) that smiled upon him as a boy was the light of 
his whole life. And in his beautiful lines “Near a Monas- 
tery” (“Presso Una Certosa”) with which his poems end, 
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the aspiration of his closing life is still for that smile, that 
light: 

A me, prima che l’inverno stringa pur l’anima mia 

Il tuo riso, o sacra luce, o divina poesia! 

I] tuo canto, o padre Omero, 

Pria che l’ombra avvolgami! 


For me, before winter seizes my soul, thy smile, O sacred light, O 
divine poetry! Thy song, Father Homer, before the shadow envelops me. 


Like Landor, Carducci looks past Rome, 


° sees beyond 
Into more glorious Hellas. 


But he loves Hellas not only as “the nurse of Gods and 
God-like men” but as the mother of Rome, the tutor of her 
civilization and her literature. His are the trumpets of 
Rome, not the flutes of Greece. His Alcaics and Sapphics 
are based less on the Greek originals than on the forms made 
Latin by the painstaking experiments of Horace. Even 
his odes show nothing of the Pindaric form with its elaborate 
and formal structure of strophe, antistrophe, and epode, but 
reflect the fact that the Roman poets made little attempt to 
imitate Pindar and Bacchylides, preferring the personal 
lyric ode to the choric voice. 

Swinburne like many another prodigy has suffered from 
his early fame. The chords of passion struck so boldly by 
the youth of twenty-three soon died away. After the first 
volume of “Poems and Ballads,” we hear little of the fames 
and sins of forgotten and none too respectable goddesses, 
earthly and divine—Astarte and Isis and Venus, Phaedra 
and Helen and Sappho, Faustine and Félise and Dolores. 
The mature poet never forgot the gods of his youth, Hugo, 
Mazzini, Landor, the poets of republicanism, freedom, 
revolt. His practised hand strikes with ever growing vigor 
the note of liberty, of enfranchisement from political and 
intellectual slavery. The singer of Venus has become 
definitely the votary of the Delphic Apollo,—the lover of 
song, the greatest gift to man, the lover of the sun, the 
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symbol of life and universality, the lover of the sea, the 
symbol with its wide horizon and unyoked energy of large- 
ness of purpose, greatness of soul. In his preface to his 
collected poems, inscribed to Watts-Dunton, Swinburne 
refused to recant, proclaiming each early poem of dalliance 
the result of a mood justified by its sincerity and spon- 
taneity. But it is quite evident from the “Hesperia” and 
the dedication of the first series of “Poems and Ballads,” 
when he had “fled and escaped from the rage of her reign” 
who was sweet to him once, that he did not consider his 
early loves fit company for the austere patriots, the poets, 
and the children to whom he gave his ripened allegiance. 
Carducci’s development was more even. His poems are the 
poems to be expected of the son of a conspirator, who as a 
boy drank in the deeds of 1823 and 1847, who dreamed over 
Homer and was reared on Alfieri. But Carducci, who lived 
to see Italia risorta, modified his fiery antagonisms. His 
acceptance of the monarchy, which by the republicans was 
denounced as treasonable inconsistency, was an indication 
not only of the evolution of the times but of the man. There 
is in one of the last poems of this pagan and anti-Catholic 
a realization of the human value of prayer and the function 
of the church during the Middle Ages. And fierce contempt 
for the Galilean, the “Galileo di rosse chiome,” softened 
into something like sympathy for the human martyr who 
suffered mortal pain and discouragement. 

Swinburne was essentially the literary poet, Carducci the 
social poet, the man of action, who frequently felt a great 
distaste for the whole business of poetry, “di tutta questa 
rimaria italiana.” Indeed it was the tragedy of his life that 
circumstances prevented him from easing in action the pas- 
sion that consumed him. Swinburne’s was the aesthetic, 
Carducci’s the social and moral view of art. Swinburne’s 
genius inclined him to search all fields and to experiment 
with every form. Even the sonnet he made harder by limit- 
ing himself to two sets of rhymes for all the fourteen lines. 
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His proficiency bewildered by its very cleverness and 
adaptability and inconsistency. His interest in form pre- 
vents that interpenetration of the artist and the man that 
gives the note of sincerity. The clever critics dismissed his 
transcript of actual experience as mere dramatic imaginings 
and scolded him for autobiographical confessions that were 
really dramatic studies. 

With Carducci such confusion was impossible. The 
unfinished “Canzone di Legnano” is his only attempt at 
telling a story. ‘The opinions in his poems are the views 
not of dramatic characters but of the passionate lyrist who 
felt them with his magnificent capacity for passion. He 
felt the influence of the great European figures. Indeed 
it was a conscious part of the new national Italian pro- 
gramme to cultivate European literature so that Italy 
might thereby be again identified with that Europe from 
which she had been too long isolated. Hugo, Heine, Goethe 
tread with no uncertain step through his pages, but their 
form is rarely imitated. It may seem strange to say it of 
one whose fame is so closely associated with the revival of 
old metrical forms, but Carducci’s interest in prosody was 
as much spiritual and political as artistic. The artist in him 
felt the charm, the freedom, the beauty of classical measures, 
but the patriot, the nationalist, the political thinker saw in 
them salvation from romantic artificiality, puerility, and 
unwholesomeness. Swinburne might say that “a poet’s 
business is presumably to write good verse and by no means 
to redeem the age and re-mould society. It is not his or 
any other artist’s business to warn against evil.” With 
Carducci, “every strophe is a slap at something.” Like 
Mazzini he saw in poetry a powerful means to aid his con- 
scious effort to re-make Italy morally, intellectually, artis- 
tically. With undying fidelity to national ideality, Carducci 
looked forward to the building up of a healthy nation, “una 
robusta prole,” redeemed to new industry, to new thought, 
to the old ideals, purified and made new by justice and 
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liberty. For this he studied the past, lifting up in a white 
light the great republicans and liberators, Arnold of Brescia, 
Cola di Rienzi, Burlamacchi, praising Dante not only as the 
great poet but as the patriot, the first to believe in the unity 
of the Italian tongue. For this he gave his whole soul to 
his teaching at Bologna, so that his pupils should go out as 
so many centres of elevating influence, to an Italy that 
should be the vindicator to the nations of eternal law and 
liberty. 

The predominance in either poet of the aesthetic or the 
social ideal shows itself again in their treatment of nature. 
Swinburne sang with unmatched passion and energy and 
variety of the sea that holds 


. « « in her spirit strong 
The spirit of all imaginable song. 


Carducci sang of the fecundating forces of the streams and 
the hills. Swinburne was the poet of the sun, who is God, 
the “father of all of us,” the source of song. Carducci was 
likewise the poet of the sun, of the benignant, triumphal 
sun blessing the happy labor of free men in the field. 
Swinburne loved nature for herself as companion and con- 
soler. Carducci, like Meredith, loved her for her laws that 
are a guide to men. Swinburne’s landscapes and seascapes 
are objective studies inexhaustibly rich in beautiful images 
and phrases. Carducci’s landscapes are wide luminous 
backgrounds for men and human affairs. Here is no idyllic 
meditative retreat from the strepitous city but a scene of 
virile action—fields sounding with human labor, vibrating 
with human energy. The smiling Umbrian valley—the 
mysterious arcanum of lost civilizations, the spiritual centre, 
the home of St. Francis and Perugino, with its circle of 
watchful vineclad hills and its fertile plains gay with happy 
women and children where once the dreaded papal fortress 


of Paul the Third burdened the earth,—sings a grand 
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antiphonal chant to the poet’s hymn of praise for a restored 
Italy. 

This same contrast of ideals explains their differing 
attitude towards romanticism and mediaevaldom. Swin- 
burne could be at the same time classical and romantic, 
antique and mediaeval. He sang with equal enjoyment 
of the Venus of the Horsel and of the Venus Anadyo- 
mene. It was the secret of Carducci’s antagonisms, on the 
other hand, that things in themselves base became no less 
base under the veiling glamour of art and history. The 
ignorance and cruelty and superstition of the Middle Ages 
were as hateful to him as the archaic affectation that exalted 
them under the forms of simplicity and faith. There are no 
dulcimers and shawms in Carducci, nor the shepherd’s pipes 
of an equally false Arcadian classicism. Inasmuch as 
romanticism meant the spontaneous expression of personal 
emotion, Carducci sympathized with it, but he had little taste 
for romanticism that meant grotesqueness, supernaturalism, 
the malevolent power of beauty and its ascetic reaction. 
Romanticism that sought its inspiration in the Middle Ages 
was hateful to him as to Goethe, like the sterile moon that 
plays over ruins, and the artist could not extol what the 
thinker despised. Though he felt the rich artistry of 
the middle centuries, he hated the feudalism that despised the 
husbandman, that, shutting men out from the soil, shut them 
out from the virtue that comes from the tradition of the 
earth. 

Strange as it may sound, neither poet wrote love poems. 
Even the gravest of Swinburne’s early poems are but 
dalliance with passing loves. That Swinburne had an appre- 
ciation of other than the voluptuous aspects of woman is 
shown br his poems to George Eliot, to Christina Rossetti, 
to Grace Warling, to Mrs. Lynn Lyndon—the daughter of 
Walter Savage Landor,—and the beautiful “Study from 
Memory.” But his women are either sinuous panthers or 
middle-aged gentlewomen. His lines to them show no trace 
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of the love that fills Browning and Meredith. Carducci 
too wrote no love poems. His early years of struggle and 
political stress left little time for the play of personal emo- 
tion, and his austerity kept him free from the sensuality of 
Stecchetti, who led the other branch of the reaction against 
Manzonian romanticism. There are women in Carducci, 
but they have none of the romantic splendor of the Middle 
Ages. They are sturdy peasants fit for large burdens, with 
broad shoulders bent over the harvest, with strong arms to 
guide the beautiful white oxen, with clear eyes to watch the 
looms, superb peasants fit to bear healthy children, the back- 
bone of a nation. And there are other women, Lydias and 
Lalages and Linas,—types of deep-eyed women whose 
candid brows and tender glances hold a refuge for tired 
souls, offering the solace of beauty and of peace. 

Swinburne wrote many poems to pictures and to music. 
Carducci, surrounded by the countless art treasures of Italy, 
wrote nothing of pictures. His one poem “La Madre,” 
to a sculptured group by Adriano Cecioni of a mother and 
baby, shows again the supremacy of the social over the 
aesthetic ideal. For in that strong woman whose hair and 
face are colored by Tuscan sunsets, who but yesterday was 
admired by the farmers as she walked barefoot over the 
sweet-scented hay or singing at mid-day defied the raucous 
crickets on the hills,—in that sturdy mother who prattles 
sweetly with her little one, while around her smile the signs 
of her domestic labor, the tremulous blades on the green 
hills, the lowing cattle,—from such a group he sees a com- 
fort for the soul, a lofty hope for the centuries of an age 
when labor shall be happy, when love shall be secure, when 
a strong free people shall say, looking at the sun, “Shine 
not on sloth and on wars against tyrants, but on the pious 
justice of labor.” 


Quando il lavoro sara lieto? 
Quando securo sara l’amore? 
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Quando una forte plebe di liberi 
Dira guardando ne ’] sole: Illumina 
Non ozi e guerre a i tiranni 

Ma la giustizia pia del lavoro? 


“The pious justice of labor.” Surely a memorable phrase: 
“pious,” not in our sense connoting religious uses but with 
the piety that has always been associated with the sowing of 
the fields, the tending of the kine and the flocks, the ripening 
corn, the laden orchards and hillsides; “justice,” the right 
of willing hands to labor and enjoy the fruits of labor. 

Who is there to take the place of these tremendous figures? 
How puerile, now that England needs them, sound the 
voices of her poets! Not the sum of all of them can compass 
the passion of but one of Swinburne’s odes. Perhaps that 
mould is broken. Perhaps the times will re-make it. For 
not yet has that day come, that day so profoundly hoped 
for, when the sun shall shine no more on the wars of tyrants. 
Before the crisis of a world at war, reason staggers, yet 
believes that when, with the loss of much that men hold dear, 


shall come the destruction of falsehood and the ghastly 
mockeries that men call religion, the builders of that purer 
epoch shall work on the foundations of liberty and justice 
laid by you, great-souled and lofty-minded poets. 














TRIALS OF AN OLD-FASHIONED COLLEGE 
TREASURER 


By Grorce TrumMBULL Lapp 


HE office of treasurer in one of the institutions of the 

so-called “higher education” in this country has seldom 
or never been a sinecure. Even at the present day, the trials 
of the holder of such an office do not very greatly differ 
in kind or in severity, whether the institution over whose 
finances he is supposed to preside be a richly endowed and 
financially successful Eastern university or a poor, “strug- 
gling” college in the West or South. Nor are the insti- 
tutions which have to lobby with the legislatures in the 
States where they are situated altogether free from their 
own embarrassing problems as to the securing and equitable 
distribution of the necessary funds. Everywhere, as the 
available supply of money grows, however handsomely, the 
demands in a variety of different and conflicting direc- 
tions for its expenditure increase in appallingly greater 
proportion. 

The man who is at the same time president, financial agent 
or solicitor, and dispenser of the income of the little school 
in the isolated new community, looks with envious eyes upon 
the report which emanates annually in a volume of goodly 
size from the head of the staff that controls the financial side 
of the great university. He meditates, and perhaps explains 
to his patrons, what he could do for the institution so 
precious in his sight if only he had one-tenth or even one- 
hundredth of the same amount at his command. It is quite 
useless to remind him that if he were content to leave his 
school with the name, and in the condition, which would 
best fit its strictly local opportunity and mission, his ambi- 
tions would be, if not more legitimate, much more easy te 
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satisfy. But the honorable lust of growth is ceaselessly 
pulling at his heartstrings; and grow the institution must, if 
it is going to continue in the honorable use of the name 
which it has assumed from the first—the name, to wit, of 
a “university.” Indeed, such ambitions seem all the more 
pardonable when we reflect upon the undoubted fact that 
the proportion of the really valuable men and women who 
come out of these schools, which are never really in condition 
to offer anything beyond a rather limited grade of secondary 
education, greatly exceeds the proportion of the funds 
expended upon the so-called “higher education” in the 
country at large. No other class of educational institutions 
makes so large returns in the product of useful citizens. 

I have spoken of this universal plea of poverty, and the 
claim upon givers of money which the plea is supposed to 
justify, in order to put it in sharper contrast with a poverty 
of a college that was so extreme, and an effort to meet its 
exigencies so peculiar, varied, and as it were condescending, 
as to tax the imagination and stir mingled feelings of 
amazement, merriment, and pitiful sympathy. The poverty 
of this college was poverty indeed. And the men who 
brought the college through these days of poverty—faculty, 
treasurer, and “donors,”—were men indeed. The college 
was Western Reserve College, founded at Hudson, Ohio, 
in 1826. The treasurer was Silas Trumbull Ladd, my 
father; and the period was the eight years extending from 
1842 to 1850. My story shall be told as a story of facts, 
based for the most part upon entries in the Journal and 
Ledger kept in the handwriting of the treasurer himself. 
Besides the interest it may claim as connected with the 
founding of real colleges, of institutions of the higher learn- 
ing strictly so-called, in the Middle West, the story will 
throw vivid illumination on the economic history of the 
country in the last three-quarters of a century. It will have 
something to tell as to the question, how much, if not why, 
the cost of living has meantime advanced. 
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A few words of general description should precede the 
narrative of details, in order to give the latter their proper 
setting and their proper value in that setting. Western 
Reserve College was never anything else than a genuine 
college, founded and maintained after the best of the New 
England institutions bearing that name. Its founders and 
early teachers were largely Yale men; so that the name 
which it received of being the “Yale of the West” was, 
from this point of view, not altogether inappropriate. Its 
entrance requirements and curriculum were almost precisely 
identical with those of Yale at that time. Indeed, when | 
entered the college in 1860, both differential and integral 
calculus were required studies. The average standing of 
its faculty as scholars and teachers, during the period of 
which I am writing, was probably quite on a par with that 
of the mother institution. Among the names of that faculty, 
which was remarkably full for the time, and considering the 
absence of elective courses, were Professor Elias Loomis, 
the celebrated astronomer and meteorologist; Professor 
Nathan Perkins Seymour, the distinguished classical scholar, 
father and teacher of the late Professor Thomas D. Sey- 
mour; Professor Henry Noble Day, the writer of several 
widely used works on rhetoric, logic, and aesthetics; Pro- 
fessor Samuel Colcord Bartlett, afterwards president of 
Dartmouth College; and such biblical scholars and theolo- 
gians as Professors Elijah Porter Barrows, Samuel St. 
John, Laurens Perseus Hickok, and Clement Long. 

The treasurer himself, although only thirty-two years of 
age when he entered upon his difficult office, was an expe- 
rienced business man. He had been trained to habits of the 
strictest promptitude, accuracy, and economy. These qual- 
ities, rather than what is now called “enterprise,” distin- 
guished the successful and honorable business man of that 
day. He was therefore fitted, not to boast about having, 
but actually to secure, such a “business administration” as 
the college needed. But how trivial, when measured by the 
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sums received and disbursed, does this business seem, in com- 
parison with the enormous vexations and trials which the 
truly abject poverty of the college involved! 

Some of the earlier entries in my father’s handwriting 
seem to show that the books as kept by his predecessor were 
not always clearly intelligible, and that the retired clergy- 
man, who was on the board of trustees and was also the 
“collecting agent,” while doubtless meaning the very best 
for the college, had not been trained to the most precise 
business methods. One of the very first items on the books 
of the new treasurer runs as follows: “Rev. C. Pitkin’s 
order to endorse 6142 ft. lumber and two cords wood on 
Augustus Herrick’s note. No price is stated for either 
lumber or wood and no information is given as to the indi- 
vidual account to wh. it should be charged. I therefore 
charge to profit and loss, calling the lumber $6 per thousand 
and the wood $1.00 per cord.” At about the same date, 
the following explanations of petty transactions appear 
upon the pages of the Journal: “Dan Gaylord has paid on 
his subscription $4.89 as follows, college due bill given up, 
1.89 and account for fees for wh. he brought C. Pitkin, 
collecting agent’s receipt, 3.00.” Or, again: “Rev. Myron 
Tracy has rec’d a load of hay, $4.50 value wh. is entered on 
his note vs. W. R. Coll.” A transaction which occurred a 
month later, November 16, 1842, required a much more 
detailed explanation. In the book it is recorded: “F. D. 
Matthews owes sixteen dollars and ten cents on former term 
bills. He had a cow given or loaned [sic] to him by Drake 
Fellows of Tallmadge, with which he wishes to pay this 
debt. As Mr. Matthews is poor, it is thought best in con- 
sultation with Prof. Hickok, to take the cow and balance the 
account. I have exchanged the above cow with Prof. Long 
for his cow, and it is agreed that he shall be charged two 
dollars, that being the difference in the value of the two 
cows as estimated by H. Baldwin. The Long cow was 
then butchered and what he did not retain was sold to others.” 


25 
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It is to be hoped that this graduate of the college who, 
like so many others of that day and of all the days since 
then, had gone off in debt to his alma mater, was honest 
as well as “poor.” We accord to his memory the benefit of 
the doubt, in the persuasion that the cow with which he paid 
the debt in part, was actually given and not temporarily 
“loaned.” 

In those days “donations” to the college were seldom 
made in coin; they were made in the form of notes and 
redeemed, if ever, by handing over to the college treasurer 
that kind of property which was the basis of the earliest 
exchange in ancient Rome, the offspring of the pecus 
(pecunia), the cattle, the herd. In fact, fully one-half of the 
gross area of the pages of the books of the treasurer of 
Western Reserve College during the earlier years from 1842 
to 1845 is taken up with the record of transactions in the 
receipt and disposal of steers and cows, or so-called “heifers.” 
From the record, I transcribe the following specimen; but 
it is only an example of what occurs at frequent intervals 
all through the books of this period: “Oct. 5, 1842. Have 
received of John Parsons of Aurora six steers valued at 
sixty dollars to apply on his subscription.” On October 
12, 1844, we read: “Received of Aaron Burrett 3 cows & 
2 heifers to apply on his contract as per receipt; also of 
F. Gould 1 heifer at nine dollars per receipt on contract.” 
On the first of the next November, we are told: “I received 
of Sylvanus Cobb 5 head of cattle on his note to Education 
Fund, one of which I have butchered and should credit the 
amount, $10; one also died, the hide of which weighed 
40, 1% lbs. at 5 c. sold to Case and Aikins; other 8 are still 
on hand.” It will be seen that the price of live-stock in that 
part of the Western Reserve during this period is quite 
definitely fixed at ten or eleven dollars per head for good 
young steers or cows; the principal variation from this price 
being recorded on May 16, 1844, when eight dollars only is 
allowed for a heifer, which must have been particularly poor, 
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while twenty-five dollars is credited for a “yoke of old 
steers”; at the same time, the customary price of eleven 
dollars is allowed for each of two heifers. 

More interesting, however, both as involving a more pecu- 
liar form of book-keeping and also as throwing light on 
the domestic economies of the faculty, is the record of 
what was done with no small proportion of these pecuniae 
that became at brief intervals the possession of the college. 
A single entry, copied in its original form, will suffice for 
illustration: 

October 20, 1842, Butchered a small two-year old heifer and disposed 
of it as follows. Prof. Hickok, 171% beef at 8 c. .58; Prof. Long, 46 
beef 8 c. 1.88. tongue and heart .25; Pres. Pierce, 38 beef 314 c. 1.88, 
40 lb. rough tallow 6 c. 2.40; Prof. Loomis, 634 beef 4 c. 27; Prof. 
Day, 27 beef 3 c. 81; Prof. Barrows 30 beef 8 c. 90; Tutor Wright 88 


beef 844 c. 8.08; Rev. Myron Tracy, 30 beef 214 .75; Rev. C. Pitkin 
32 beef 21% c. 80; 51 lbs. hide 2.55. 


It is reputed that in the older days of the East India 
Company, the definition of an Englishman among the natives 
was “a man who lived on cow’s flesh and knocked the niggers 
about.” Now, the professors of Western Reserve in their 
day were mild-mannered and cultivated Christian gentlemen. 
But beef-eaters, to an almost incredible degree, they certainly 
were. Who can blame them for such excesses when twenty- 
five pounds of the best cuts diminished their unpaid salaries 
on the books of the college by less than a single dollar? 

The skins of the animals were usually sold to the local 
tanner, who paid his son’s tuition, or his own subscription 
to the college, by converting them into leather. The local 
shoemaker could then discharge his similar obligations by 
turning out boots and shoes for the families of the faculty. 
I can testify with the tenacity of a boy’s memory on such 
subjects, that boots made from leather tanned with oak bark 
in the long-timed, old-fashioned process, although a bit 
clumsy, seldom wore out soon enough to suit their wearer’s 
fancy, or to soothe his boyish pride in a new pair. 
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But receipts and disbursements, by way of “dickering”’ in 
household and personal supplies, were by no means confined 
to this one commodity. On the fifteenth of October in his 
first year of administration, we find the acquaintance of the 
new treasurer with a great variety of things affirmed by the 
following entry: 


Sold Tutor Wright 1534 lbs. candles 1/, 1.97, 6 lbs. soap, 10, .60; 
Prof. Barrows, 12 candles 1/, 1.50; Prof. Seymour 1534 soap, 10, 1.58; 
Prof. Day 19, soap, 10 c. 1.90; Prof. Long 171% soap, 10, 1.75, 11 lbs. 
candles 1/, 1.88; Pres. Pierce, 934 soap, 10 c. .97. 


The story of how, in part at least, the tables of the pro- 
fessors’ families were supplied with other eatables is graph- 
ically told in such entries as the following: “November 7th. 
Received on subscription 31 bush. wheat, which was much 
shrunken and made only 35 lbs. flour per bush.; flour dis- 
tributed at 2 cents per pound.” On the ninth of December, 
there is a distribution of butter and of sugar, both com- 
modities bearing the same price of ten cents per pound. In 
October of 1844, the Journal records: “I should be charged 
with 311% bushels potatoes at 2/-; Pres Pierce, 20 do.; 
Prof. Long, 12 do; Prof. St. John, 8, 1/4. do.” 

But if the men and women, who were in those days so 
faithfully serving God, their country, and their college were 
by the vexatious and trying but cunningly devised econo- 
mies of their treasurer enabled in a measure to regard the 
words of Jesus, “Be ye not anxious for your life, what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink,” the question still presses: 
How should they be enabled to add to this partial virtue 
its complement in the form of keeping the appended exhorta- 
tion of the same Master of the art of right living—“nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on”? Money to buy 
clothing in the Eastern emporiums, there was none. Indeed, 
there is not wanting evidence that most of the clothing of the 
children and some of the garments worn by the adults, in 
addition to the knitted socks, were made in the family. At 
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any rate, there occur through all this period of eight years 
frequent entries in the Journal which show that much of the 
raw material of clothing, as well as the greater part of the 
table luxuries, were obtained and disposed of, as were the 
beef, the potatoes, and the flour. The details of these entries 
are especially interesting, not only to the student of the early 
history of the college in the Middle West, but also to the 
student of the facts bearing upon the increased cost of living. 
On the nineteenth of November, 1842, it is recorded: “I 
have sold Prof. Loomis one satin stock for one dollar, and 
Prof. Barrows 1714 yds. satinett at 9/— per yd.” On 
August sixteenth of the following year, we are informed: 
“Prof. Seymour should be charged with two bedsteads, $6.00 
each, to the credit of Morris Miller.” 

The record of six “brass clocks” sold at five or six dol- 
lars each, during the days from November 23 to December 
4, 1844, piques our curiosity as to the source from which 
they came; until on the seventeenth of the same month 
we are given notice in this way: “Rec’d a donation obtained 
by Pres. Pierce and not heretofore entered, 1 box clocks, 
$21, 2 eight-day clocks, $15, 2 do. $6, and 12 pairs of coarse 
boots, 14/— each, $21.” 

The most curious and amusing of all the personal charges 
made in the handwriting of my father while he was treas- 
urer of Western Reserve College bears date of October 20, 
1842. It is a debit against the gentleman who was serving 
the college as its “collecting agent,” and it reads as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Pitkin has taken 8 boxes No. 1 pills, 2/, 75 
cents, 3 do. No. 2, 4/, $1,50, 3 bottles, 2/, 75 cents,—total 
amount, three dollars. Having purchased 2 boxes and 1 
bottle previously, making 1 doz. in all, he thinks he should 
have them wholesale.” I am not able to say from the record 
whether this claim for “wholesale” rates was allowed, but 
I do know that the claimant survived his maladies and— 
what is even more surprising—his wholesale use of patent 
medicines, for more than a score of years. 
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Another form of business which constituted no small part 
of the trials of this old-fashioned college treasurer,—as, no 
doubt, it does also of his modern successor,—was the collec- 
tion, or rather adjustment, and exchange of notes receiy- 
able and payable, to liquidate which no cash or exchange of 
cash certificates was available. A few days after he had 
taken up his official duties, we find this entered upon the 
record of the day’s transactions: “By the advice of Mr. 
Rockwell I sold a note vs. L. H. & George Frank, principal 
$96, interest $8,93, to the Geauga Iron Co., and received 
in payment one buggy wagon, $80,00, one harness $14, one 
box candles $5,88, one box soap, 5,05.” This barter in 
notes continued to be a convenient way of doing the busi- 
ness of the college. The most notable transaction of this 
kind bears date of January 29, 1845. By this time the 
accumulation of back salary in the case of some of the older 
professors begins to be counted in terms of four figures, 
and re-arrangements of the obligations of the college are 
made, of which the following is a fair specimen: “Sundry 
notes given to Prof. Hickok, principal $2,344.10, interest 
$324.97, making $2,669.07, from which he has donated [sic] 
to the college, $250, leaving $2,419.07, to be credited to 
him to balance the charge on page 88 of that amt. (viz. 
cash $619.07, J. B. Clark’s note, $600, A. A. Brewster’s 
note $600, H. Baldwin’s note $600) .” 

The explanation of this, on its face, rather complicated 
way of discharging the debt of the college to one of its 
professors, would seem to be that the creditor agreed to 
“throw off” two-hundred and fifty dollars, under cover of 
the euphonious term of donation; that three friends of 
the college then assumed three-fourths of the remaining 
obligation by giving their notes for $600 each; and that, 
from some unknown sources, the preposterously large 
amount of $619.07 in cash had accumulated in the college 
treasury. How far this method of paying the salaries of its 
professors by receiving from them considerable abatements 
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of the amounts was a matter of cheerful and willing self- 
denial on the creditor’s part, and how far it was matter of 
grim necessity enforced by a not altogether honorable appeal 
to institutional loyalty and professional pride, it is not pos- 
sible to say. Enforced “donations” have been a continuous 
item in the treatment of their teachers in almost all the 
American colleges and universities, at least throughout the 
earlier periods of their history. Even relatively wealthy 
institutions in the most recent years, institutions whose 
“benevolent” funds have been generously, even extrava- 
gantly, distributed amongst theological and other students, 
who have received them without gratitude and spent them 
without being stimulated to industry, have been known to 
employ this convenient method of increasing the gross 
amount of their annual donations, or of decreasing the net 
amount of their annual deficits. But it is safe to say that, 
in the case of Western Reserve College, in that time of 
abject but honorable poverty, these gifts from its own hired 
servants were for the most part voluntary. They came from 
men whose hands were, through no fault of the college 
administration, empty of cash, but whose hearts were full 
of the spirit of self-denial and devotion for a cause which 
they had made distinctly their own—and this on moral and 
religious grounds. It is no wonder, then, that, as early as 
February, 1848, among the “sundry notes and orders 
donated to the college” are several of one hundred dollars 
each from President Pierce and a number of the professors. 

There is one other form of financial mismanagement in 
colleges which has continued almost unabated, close down 
to the present time, to the injury of the manhood of the 
students, to the perplexity of the treasurer, and to the 
robbery of the faculty. I refer to the practice of easy 
allowance of unpaid bills for tuition. Scarcely anything 
has operated more seriously to degrade in the eyes of the 
average student the value of the service which his alma mater 
is rendering him; but more especially, to degrade his mental, 
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if unexpressed, estimate of the value of the services of the 
teaching servants, the faculty, of his university. 

At the close of the first college term of his administration, 
on December 21, 1842, the new treasurer of Western 
Reserve copies into his Journal the names of the total 
personnel of the student body, a long row, all charged with 
interest on delinquent term bills, in sums of from three to 
eighty cents! ‘Tuition was at that time advertised at thirty 
dollars a year; but as a matter of fact, a very large propor- 
tion of the students were already placed on free scholarships 
which had been purchased, some of them in perpetuity, by 
the notes of their parents or others of the original or early 
donors of the college. These delinquent term bills and other 
similar debts of the students were afterward virtually taken 
over by benevolent individuals in New England; in proof 
of which statement may be noted an entry of the following 
January, in which tuition remitted to the amount of four 
hundred and fifty dollars is charged to the Educational 
Society. Again, on December 25, 1844, the ninety-one stu- 
dents (and this must have been nearly the entire college) 
are charged as delinquent in the sums of all, or the major 
part, of their term bills. Some relief came the next Jan- 
uary, however, when a draft for two hundred dollars was 
received from Marcus Wilbur, “Agent of the Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education in 
the West.” Notwithstanding, in the following April, eighty 
students were still delinquent on their term bills. 

So scarce a thing was cash in the hands of the treasurer 
of Western Reserve in those early years that I can find no 
record of any considerable amount being received until 
December 18, 1844. This day was indeed a red-letter day 
for the college. No less a sum than two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars was then distributed in amounts of twenty-five 
dollars each, to Professors Nooney, Long, St. John, Bar- 
rows, Day, Seymour, and President Pierce, and Tutors 
Seeley and Bissell. There is no record of any correspond- 
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ingly large sum having been received at one time, so that 
the whole amount had probably been accumulating for some 
months previously. It is recorded, however, that a few days 
before, President Pierce had received twenty dollars of 
W. F. Allen for the rent of a lot belonging to the college 
in the town of Cleveland. This lot may now be worth a 
king’s ransom; for Cleveland was at that time, as I well 
remember it, a village of less than twelve thousand people. 
From 1845 onward, the cash in hand becomes a little more 
abundant: in January of this year there is a distribution 
of money in sums of twenty-five dollars each to all the 
faculty, with the exception of the president and one of the 
tutors, who receive only ten dollars apiece. And in July 
of 1845, the sum of eight hundred and fifty dollars is 
awarded to six professors and one tutor, in amounts of one 
hundred dollars or slightly more to each person. 

In spite of their meagre incomes, it would seem that 
some recreation was not wholly out of the reach of the pro- 
fessors and their families; for there are charges of forty 
and fifty cents for the loan of a horse and buggy belonging 
to the college. Oats could be bought at six and a half bushels 
for the dollar, while pasturage was abundant in close 
proximity to the college yard. There was also no lack of 
kindly and refined social intercourse among the families of 
the college employees. The ladies of the faculty did not, 
indeed, have entire afternoons or evenings to devote to 
bridge: in fact, the playing of any games with cards was 
rather frowned upon. But there was an abundance of teas 
and other mildly interesting social gatherings. What gave, 
perhaps, the keenest pleasure to the children and to the 
“grown-ups” was the preparing, the giving, and the receiv- 
ing of gifts at the “merry Christmas time.” It was the 
custom for the boys belonging to the college set to go about 
on Christmas eve, hang the bundles of presents on the door- 
knobs, ring the bell or knock on the door, and run for dear 
life to avoid being caught. It was a disgrace for a boy to 
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be caught in flagrante delictu; although to have the recipient 
guess from whom the bundle came was to be expected as 
a matter of course. 

The writer of this article cannot expect that any of its 
readers will share with him the thoughts and feelings which 
he experiences when searching the records that are written 
with the hand of his beloved dead. But there are some 
suggestions that have a bearing, as items of comparative 
study of such institutions, on the problems which the col- 
leges and universities of the country are facing at the 
present day. The faculty and other officers of Western 
Reserve seventy-five and more years ago—and the same 
thing was true of nearly all the institutions of similar kind— 
were men whose supreme motives were of a distinctly moral 
and religious character. Both teachers and treasurer were 
men who not only professed a capacity to teach their various 
subjects, and to manage honestly and economically the 
material interests of the college, but professed also to have 
the Christian spirit of self-denying devotion to a cause that 
was only indirectly connected with the increase of their own 
reputation or other aggrandizement. The faculty, espe- 
cially, were men of independent spirit; and they were in 
general so far superior to the members of “the board” in 
education, social standing, and claims to deference from 
the surrounding community, that in all important respects 
they controlled, without outside interference or dictation, 
themselves and the college which they served. The presi- 
dent, at most, was only primus inter pares; in this case, 
scarcely that. The so-called “trustees” were largely the 
neighboring farmers or shopkeepers, with a sprinkling of 
retired ministers, and an occasional member from the more 
successful business men of the nearer towns. All these per- 
sons, interested in the college in a predominatingly moral 
and religious way, with few exceptions, practised what they 
professed, as touching the motives controlling their lives. 
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It is plain that to ask any such practice or life of poverty 
and self-denial in the service of the average modern insti- 
tution of the higher learning would be as absurd as it 
would be useless. When hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are freely expended on buildings, when the student body 
and their friends and the alumni are squandering like sums on 
athletics, when those who come from the families that plead 
poverty as a valid excuse for free scholarships, are luxuri- 
ously housed and fed and educated at the expense of the 
college, when millionaires are on the boards of trustees, and 
the country is rating manhood so largely on a money basis,— 
what wonder that the young men called to the positions of 
teachers exhibit little of the spirit of their forbears! And, 
indeed, under existing circumstances, why should the col- 
lege professor be especially selected to bear the unrewarded 
burdens of service to the institution which employs him? 
Why, again, should he, more than others, sacrifice his com- 
plete independence of research and expression of opinions 
on all subjects, political, social, ethical, and religious, as 
well as more purely scientific? The only satisfactory answer 
to such questions must be found in the dominance of moral 
and religious motives. But such motives are, at the present 
time, too obviously not dominant in the great majority of 
our colleges and universities. 

As to the students of that day, they, too, were without 
exception compelled to lives of poverty and self-denial. 
They could afford beef and potatoes, and home-made 
clothing; but they could not afford much else. Most of 
them got sufficient exercise by “doing chores” for their 
board; the balls and bats with which they played were made 
by themselves. They were ruder in their manners than 
are the students of to-day; and they were more given to 
coarse, and even outrageous, practical jokes upon the pro- 
fessors and upon the college property. But they were much 
more intent upon getting all they could of education, rather 
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than upon receiving as little as possible. And the moral 
and religious character of their manhood was sturdier and 
more controlling. 

It would be equally impossible and foolish to plan the 
return to those older days of extreme poverty and self-denial 
in the administration of our institutions of the higher edu- 
cation. But in considering their influence on the develop- 
ment of the country, there is one truth to be learned which 
it would be well for us not to lose out of mind. They made 
men of an exceptionally strong individuality, firmly set on 
a basis of moral and religious principle. For’such men, in 
my judgment, neither an extension of the ballot, nor the 
multiplication of laws, nor the formation of societies for 
all manner of reforms and for the devising of means to get 
the better of natural forces and of Providence, nor the 
exploiting of new economic discoveries and social theories, 
can be a satisfactory substitute. Give us a “good few,” 
a seemingly insignificant minority, of such men, and the 
betterment of business, society, and the state, is more amply 
secured. Is it not the work and the duty of our colleges 
and universities more carefully to select, to train, and to 
support such men? 





THE HUNTER 
By Gusta DE Wir 


HE hunter and his servant, the white master and the 

brown servant, who have grown to be comrades whilst 
hunting together, are watching for game, on the border of 
the grass-grown clearing, in the heart of the forest. They do 
not care what it is that comes to them; it is sure to be a 
strong animal or a quick animal, one that has strength to 
attack or one that has strength to escape, sure to be 
something to kill. 

As they are watching now, on the border of the wood- 
meadow, so they watch always in all places. At the edge 
of the forest where the hard immovable bodies of the trees 
do not crowd together so closely but soft hurrying bodies 
of animals may slip through; and on the shore of the moun- 
tain-lake, in the night, where many thirsty ones bend down 
to drink, and having slaked their thirst, stand for a while 
motionless and dark against the sky, whilst drops like 
liquid sparks of moonlight drip from the wide nostrils about 
which the breath stands out like a silvery mist; and in the 
tall grass of the wilderness that lifts its gray blossom-plumes 
high above a man’s head, in the dangerous ylang-ylang that 
hides from one another the pursuer and the pursued, so that 
the one never knows about the other or about himself, 
whether he hunt or be hunted; and they watch in their own 
home, too, in their own smooth white house. 

As other men the hunter lives in a house, and does the 
things that are done within the walls and under the roof 
of a house, easy things, done without passion, to sate and 
foster the body, and difficult things, done without passion 
either, for the sake of such fostering in future. He eats 
food which others prepare for him and set forth on a table 
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spread with white linen, he puts on thin, cool clothes, he 
has a smooth floor under his feet, sits down in an easy chair, 
and sleeps on a bed that is carefully made. It is all the same 
to him whether the storm shriek and the rains stream down, 
or whether the scorching sun flame in the skies; he is dry 
under his roof, cool within his walls. And he reads, ponders, 
and writes, that he may be certain this same well-fed, well- 
sheltered, well-cared-for life may still continue. No other 
purpose has he in this, no other wish. But as he sits in his 
smooth, white house doing these things dispassionately, 
because of custom and necessity, the desire for his true life 
waits, restless and fell. He thinks of the great spaces with- 
out, beyond his walls, over his roof, the infinite spaces that 
teem with animals—the grass, the water, the wood, the hills, 
the air, teeming with animals. He is all a-tremble with 
desire and impatience. The whilst his eyes read, his hand 
writes, his mouth eats, the whilst his body lies stretched out, 
his innermost thought sits watching, spying for animals to 
kill. Because his own eyes are blinded and his own ears are 
deafened, so many times and for so many hours together 
within the entombing house, he has eyes and ears in other 
men who go about spying and listening all day. In the 
evening they come to him to tell him of what they have 
found. 

When the translucent green that after sunset spreads its 
tranquil lakes around purple and golden cioud-islets, begins 
to dull and to ebb away in the western sky, when the trees 
of the garden grow immense, broadening, heightening into 
stupendous dimensions as they exhale innermost darkness, 
when the smooth, white things within the house sink and 
disappear before the rising tide of night, the hunter sits 
behind the tall pillars of the verandah as behind tall, smooth 
tree-trunks at the border of the wood, watching. His cigar 
gleams out towards the dark highway like the tiny lantern 
which cricket-hunters hide amongst leaves to lure the light- 
loving chirpers. And, as easily lured as they, natives 
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approach who know there are silver coins waiting behind 
that spark. Voices come out of the darkness: 

“T crave permission.” 

Well content the hunter answers, “Come and stand before 
me.” Vaguely discernible figures crouch on the nethermost 
step of the verandah. 

“Tuan, every night deer come to drink at the brook that 
flows past the bamboo-copse.” 

“A herd of wild pigs has broken through all my fences, 
into the sweet-potato plantation! Alas, alas! they have 
rooted up and devoured all the crop.” 

“A tiger, Tuan, prowls around the hill-village. We found 
his trail near the buffalo-pen.” 

The hunter’s heart is set throbbing. He questions the 
villagers to know the hour and the spot, the animals’ wonted 
haunts. Gladly the native feels the small coin in his palm. 
Gladly the hunter calls to his comrade, “Djongolo! 
Djongolo!’ Djongolo is standing behind him already. He 
has been sitting in the dark near the house. He too has been 
on the watch. He too has been hunting—all the time, and 
his finer ear has caught the sound of those naked footsteps 
before they left the road. “Djongolo! look after the guns. 
See that rice is boiled in a plaited bag of fresh banana-leaf 
strips. See that water is filled into bamboo cases. We will 
go hunting to-morrow morning before dawn.” 

Now they may light the lamp over the writing-table! It 
is no matter if the piles of books and papers be never so 
high. The hunter sits down whistling, and all through the 
monotonous work he hears the music of the guns clicking 
in Djongolo’s hands, the music of his steps and voice in the 
go-down and in the kitchen. As he stretches himself on the 
cool sheet of his bed he thinks, “To-morrow night I shall 
lie on dry leaves, and I shall see the light of the watch-fire 
playing through the trees overhead.” 


The comrades are in the midst of the wood when the 
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morning star still hangs, brimful of light, in the dark sky, 
Silently and surely they go through the sulky blackness of 
the wood. Night is about their feet, night against their 
faces, and the dewy fulness of leaves. Immeasurably high 
overhead, a glowing purple vault rises, seen through dark 
tree-tops as through dark, low-drifting clouds. The air 
smells of life. Where the smell is dull and lies still, there 
is the motionless life of earth and stones. Even as through 
a dark ripple-less pool living water will sometimes come 
welling up in smallest bubbles when somewhere through the 
ooze of its banks a tiny rill flows out, thus, through the dull, 
still smell of earth and stones a smell of beginning life in 
moss and fungi floats up, a smell of ending life in rotting 
leaves and decayed wood floats out and is lost in the air. 
Where smells are sweet and hang tranquilly, there is the 
balmy-breathed life of new-budded leafage, and flowers 
deeply hidden that have bloomed overnight. Where smells 
are sharp and fugitive, like sudden rays, there the rapid 
lives of animals have passed by. Was it a bird, warm from 
the darkling nest? A red-eyed squirrel that with a swinging 
leap bounded into the leafage where it is densest? Or 
perhaps a wild cow wandered past with her calf nuzzling 
her full udder as it went. Perhaps that pungent smell rose 
from the dripping sides of a stag that swam across the lake 
to the herd browsing among the tall reeds of the shore. 
The two men breathe deep. They sniff the air. They 
drink in the multitudinous life. Their own grows stranger 
and wilder with it. Their eyes grow fierce. They tread 
noiselessly. They warn one another without speech, with 
hands and eyes. Underfoot, around, overhead, the forest 
is like a mountain of leaves, and they move along the all 
but invisible paths of charcoal burners and of the wood- 
rangers that tap the areng palm for its sweet juice, as 
along passages burrowed by moles into the solid greenness. 
Often, too, they have to hew out their way themselves. With 
their short, broad knives they hack into brushwood and 
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saplings and through the masses of the thorny rattan that 
cuts at them with hooked whips. The leeches, raining down 
upon them out of the shaking leaves, hang on and sting 
so fiercely that their clothes are red with their own blood. 
They do not heed; they are hunting. Purplish-blue and 
golden-green, a woodcock flaps his wings. A catamount 
spits at them, her yellow eyes ablaze. Howling with fear 
a troop of monkeys leap through a tree past which the 
black-spotted panther creeps. And as often as the hunter, 
motionless and well-hidden for a while, takes aim, an animal, 
broken and bleeding, drops with a shrill scream. 

In the tall grass of the wilderness that makes the hillside 
to glisten palely in the sun, the tiger has his lair. Snakelike 
he winds through the tall stalks; swift as a flash of lightning 
he strikes the deer-herd browsing among the young shoots, 
or the wild pigs that burrow up the sweetest roots of the 
ylang-ylang. Sated and heavy with blood, he lies asleep 
in the bamboo-copse that rises sheer above the gray seas 
of grass. The peacocks come out and perch in the branches; 
his followers they, who live on his leavings. Sharp greenish- 
blue and golden, their tails gleam like some dark rainbow 
among drifting clouds of leafage. Their sharp heads with 
the diaphanous blue crests glisten as they stretch bending 
necks to peer down. Among the black and the yellow of 
shadows and sunbeams, has not other black and yellow 
stirred? Has it not slowly risen in a stretching of supple 
limbs, whilst blood-red jaws yawn under a gleam of cruel 
eyes? Resplendent in the noonday glare they take flight, 
screaming for joy. 

In the ylang-ylang wilderness the deer hear, and flee in 
flying leaps; the wild pigs hear and break into a gallop, 
shaking the ground with the thud of their hammering 
hooves. In the meagre rice-fields of the hillside, the peasants 
hear, and throw down spade and mattock as they run 
towards the gate of the village, narrowly opening into the 
enclosure of sharply-pointed posts. Within the plaited huts 
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of the hamlet, the women hear, and rush out for their 
children at play out-of-doors. At the border of the wood the 
hunter hears. The hunter rejoices. The comrade leads the 
timorous men into the ylang-ylang in a wide semicircle, that 
with shouting and the beating of hollow wood-blocks they 
may drive the tiger towards the edge of the forest. There 
the hunter stands watching, leaning against a tree, his back 
towards the tiger. He hears a scouring, shuffling sound 
drawing nearer and nearer. He stands motionless, tense, 
from his head that listens and thinks rapidly to his finger 
that waits on the trigger. Branches break under the soft, 
heavy tread; a poisonous breath, a stench of blood and 
decay, goes past; he sees the shambling black and yellow 
shanks. On the spot he has chosen, thirty paces away, his 
bullet strikes the tiger in the neck. When the terrible beast 
leaps up, when it turns roaring, and that flaming head comes 
at him, his second shot goes home. 

The comrade bends over the open, bleeding jaws to pull 
out the whiskers, which he hides in the folds of his head- 
cloth for a talisman. The villagers come running; they 
know the hunter will turn over the quarry to them, that they 
may claim the prize-money. Eight of them carry the 
stupendous carcass slung upon a bamboo-trunk that bends, 
creaking. The white of belly and throat, grown so delicately 
for the shade and the cool green and brown gleams of the 
forest soil, is turned towards the fierce sunlight; the great 
head hangs dangling; the nose and the golden glassy eyes, 
the broad forehead, strike against stones and knotted roots. 
The hunter averts his eyes. 


When the comrades follow up a trail, through the wood, 
along the ravine, up the steep hillside, they never think of 
giving up the quest until they overtake the stag or the 
dangerous wild bull, the lone one, whom the herd has driven 
out. Then they forget ways and hours. The heat of the 
day is lessening. Farther and farther away from them the 
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two shadows of their heads run along the hillside among 
boulders and bushes and, suddenly, high up against trees. 
They are somewhere in the unknown, where no men live. 

The comrade begins searching. By the trunk of an 
areng palm into which notches have been cut for a ladder, 
by a charred piece of wood on the ground or a barely per- 
ceptible smell of burning on the wind, he guesses the path 
to the wood-ranger’s hut, or to the smouldering pile of the 
charcoal burners in some as yet far-off clearing. But the 
hunter eschews as if it were a prison all human habitation, 
even one that, like a bird’s nest, is made of plaited twigs and 
leaves, and through which the wind plays, and the changeful 
lights of the heavens by day and night. He needs the great 
spaces of the limitless world about him that freely flow and 
freely rise out into all distances, up into all heights, such 
as environ all beings except man only. On an airy hill- 
top he lights his watch-fire; the light of the flames shall be 
the thin dancing wall around his defenseless sleep in the 
night. 

The comrade sits warming himself at the fire, drying his 
drenched clothes and chilled skin. He feels for the thorns 
and chards that have pierced deep into his feet and tears off 
the leeches, all swollen and black, that are sticking to his legs. 
Meanwhile, he watches the roasting of the deer’s haunch, 
stuck on a green branch from which the juice drops into the 
fire hissing. After the meal he is drunk with repletion, 
fatigue, sleep. And the hunter seeing how he no longer has 
any power over his head. and eyelids, how he cannot hinder 
them from bending and hanging down like flowers wilting, 
says with a smile that the comrade may go and sleep; he 
himself will watch the fire, their protection in the night. 

Now he is alone; thus he would choose to be. And 
around him the night is like a black sea, rolling in waves 
under the wind like the sea, teeming with life like the sea. 
He sits still. Overhead are the lofty stars, a cloud slowly 
sailing, the hanging leafage through which the firelight 
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plays. No limits anywhere, no narrowness. He feels the 
great motions that go on through all eternity, resistless, 
all-pervading. In the children of the black earth, in the 
radiance of the stars, in the wind that blows through the 
surging trees and is still again, in the light noises here and 
there, in his own breathing, he feels the never-ending course 
of life, the never-ending course of birth and death. Like 
waves, like the great waves of the sea, that still are coming 
and still are going, that fling themselves on one another, and 
strike down and swallow one another so that one swells and 
grows immense with the gulping in of the overthrown, but 
from its triumphant height crashes down and subsides and is 
dispersed; even thus the innumerable lives are still coming 
and still going, the quick, strong, devouring lives that wrath- 
fully fling themselves upon one another, every greater one on 
every lesser one, and on the many feeble ones devoured a 
stronger one grows surpassingly, until from its topmost 
height it is hurled down, and is no more—the flaming eyes, 
the claw that struck down and gripped, the devouring jaws 
that tore open and drank so much of life, are no more. 
Never to be anything again. Ever to be everything again. 
A new life springs where a past life sank. There is no 
decrease from any disappearing ever; there is no increase 
from any appearing ever. What was from the beginning is 
to-day. What then does it mean when a man says I? What 
then is that which takes on the semblance of birth? And 
what in truth underlies the appearance of death?! 

The flames sink and pale. The hunter, musing, throws 
twigs and dry leaves on the fire. Around a branch that is 
half alive yet, blackish-green, the flame hisses writhing 
among twists of vapor and smoke. The comrade stirs and 
mutters in his sleep. What was that noise, hard by? And 
now, that cry? The hunter lifts his head, listening sharply. 
His thought sees in the dark. He knows how the snake in 
writhing curves ran up the tree and seized the small monkey 
in a loop that broke its ribs; he follows the luwak as with 
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dripping mouth it slips out of the nest where the ringdove 
sat, spreading her wings over her callow young ones; he 
guesses the spot where the crouching panther leapt on the 
deer. He throws more wood on the fire, and draws deeper 
into the circle of radiance what remains of his booty—a 
couple of green-ringed wild ducks, maybe, brought down 
as out of the blackish reeds along the river they flew up into 
the purple sunset sky, or a long-legged heron, that sailed 
on wide-stretched wings over his whitish reflection in the 
swamp. He listens, his nostrils quiver, his mouth stands 
half open in the gray rough beard. Is there still more of life 
there, still more of fell death? And he holds his breath to 
hear the better, suddenly, far away, the shrill hoarse lowing 
of the rhinoceros. 

In a steep pass between mountains rising high above the 
sea—the rivers falling down from their sides hang in cas- 
cades that cease in mid-air, a floating whiteness over the 
up-leaping whiteness of the surf—in a deep vale between 
the rocks over which he has hollowed out his way, scouring 
out the stone with his heavily hanging belly, the terrible bull 
stands, blacker than the black night around, a clenched dark- 
ness. He stands immovable, ponderous, a hill of strength. 
He roars with rage, and angry desire to crash into another 
such as he, another black thunderous hill of heat and 
strength. He makes the valley to shake with the stamping 
of his feet. He sniffs the wind in which he scents his rival. 
The white of his terrific horn breaks through the night 
when he throws up his bent head with a jerk. 

The hunter sees it as if he saw it with his eyes; he frowns 
in despite because he cannot win his way through the blind 
night. And the comrade, who has waked up, half raises 
himself leaning on his elbow—his face with the protruding 
cheek-bones and the receding chin is strangely contorted in 
the light of the flames,—and tells how Malays kill the 
rhinoceros, secure from the danger that threatens from this 
strongest and fiercest of all beasts of the forest: into the 
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rhinoceros’ hollowed-out path over the rocks they plant a 
knife, the handle dug well into the ground, the point 
upwards, so that the heavily trailing belly cuts itself open 
against it. But the hunter never answers. Maybe he never 
heard those sayings about safety and easily got booty, he 
who from the innermost heart’s depths up to the outer rim 
of the senses is filled full with the one lust for life and for 
death which hurls every strong one upon every other strong 
one. 


In him, the man of lonely life who already is beginning to 
grow old, this desire has been for so long a time that, for 
all he knows, it was there always. So great and strong it 
has grown during these many years of hunting, so absolutely 
the greatest, absolutely the strongest, that, for all he knows, 
it is the only desire in him. That is why the confusion was 
so great when, suddenly, in an hour that in no way differed 
from all other hours, whilst he sat watching for some creature 
to kill, and he cared not what it was that came, when in that 
instant a feeling rose within him before which that great 
and strong one crouched and slunk away. And to this day 
he does not well understand what it was that happened to 
him in that moment. 

He sat watching at the border of a clear meadow, in the 
heart of the forest, well hidden, with those keen eyes of 
his, and, well hidden too, his comrade sat not far away 
from him. They held in their hands the death of many 
animals; well content they were waiting to let it loose on 
some strong wild life. The meadow lay light green in the 
earliest sunshine. The red blossoms of the many mimosa 
plants stood shining above the dew-whitened fans of 
still-folded leaflets. 

Suddenly there was a violent crashing of brushwood. 
Almost at the same instant two animals, a brownish one, 
a yellowish one striped with black, leapt out of the dense 
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leafage into the open and sunlit meadow. They stood 
still for a second, affrighted by the strong sun. But then, 
loosely as the wind runs out through the leaves, the one 
ran away, the other ran after, and the two began a game 
of playful chasing and fleeing all through the blossoming 
meadow and round and round about in rapid circles. The 
one that playfully chased was a fawn, the one that playfully 
fled was a tiger-cub. 

The fawn ran on high, woody legs; it held its delicate 
head capriciously on one side, and when it pretended to butt 
at its playfellow with that round little forehead about which 
the hair crinkled softly, it suddenly, all four feet off the 
ground, made a bound which surprised itself and stood 
quite startled. The tiger-cub had a thick soft head, thick 
soft paws, a little belly that stood out all round and full 
of suck. The white about its mouth looked like milk. And 
it ran as if it ran for its life. It drew back its ears, laying 
them flat to its head; it darted through the grass, crouched, 
peered at its playfellow, and flung itself down on its flanks 
to await him. There it lay like a patch of sunshine, and 
its black stripes looked like so many shadows thrown by 
leaves of grass and mimosa stalks. 

The little fawn came slipping gingerly, with stiff legs, 
its head on one side. It stood still, looking like a brown 
lump of forest soil, dappled over with round patches of 
sunlight that falls through leaves hanging quite still. Flat- 
tening itself against the ground, the little tiger came 
crawling towards him; its shoulder-blades stood up and on 
its back thin and angular, its short blunt tail quivered. It 
crouched as if about to spring; but just then the fawn leapt 
with an impetus that carried it clean over the tiger-cub and 
quite a distance out into the meadow before it could stop. 
The little tiger was off before the other came to a stand. 
It ran, and the fawn ran after through grass and flowers, 
scattering the dew. Like the wind through waving grasses 
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the little tiger ran; like the wind through bushes and nod- 
ding ferns the fawn leapt; like sunbeams the striped 
playfellow gleamed, like patches of sunlight the dappled one. 

And suddenly, as wind and gleams of sunlight are gone, 
so they were gone, both at the same instant. It was only 
when the comrade muttered that they would not come back 
any more now, that the hunter became aware he had sat 
waiting. Had he been sitting there, so quietly, among the 
green leaves, forgetting his gun, smiling? And he saw the 
comrade too was smiling. He went home, slowly, without 
speaking. 

That evening, when the natives came with tidings such 
as a hunter loves to hear, he gave them the coin he always 
gave, but he asked them no questions nor did he call for 
his comrade. He sat in the dark with himself as with a 
stranger, for a long time after they were gone, whilst the 
crickets began to chirp among the leaves, and the stars came 
out in the sky, so clear, so still. There was a tone he had 
never heard as yet in the chirping of the crickets, a merry 
sweetness, most gentle. Was it the starlight? He could 
not but think of the eyes of his young mother, who had died 
when he was as yet a child. 
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Undercurrents in American Politics. By Arthur Twining Hadley. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1915. $1.85 net. 


Autocracy and democracy are at this moment in a death-grapple, and 
the world is watching the struggle with intense anxiety, for the future 
of every human being who survives the war is at stake. On the one 
hand, men view with admiration and fear the wonderful efficiency of the 
German government, which out of a peace-loving people has created 
the most formidable military machine which the world has known, and 
which not only uses as it wills every resource of the empire—men, 
women, money, and materials—but dominates the minds of its subjects 
and makes them to all appearances think and speak as it pleases. On 
the other hand, we observe the difficulties under which democratic England 
labors in the attempt to organize and use efficiently her enormous resources, 
the strikes of workmen, the divided councils, the bitter criticism of men 
in authority, and the absence of results which appeal to the imagination 
like the capture of Antwerp and Warsaw. The comparison shows the 
disadvantages under which a free people labors in time of war. 

How is it in peace and at home in the United States? Labor is rest- 
less, capital is discontented, government—national, state, and munici- 
pal—is inefficient and too often corrupt, and the state of public feeling 
is illustrated by the story of two Americans on the ocean steamer, one 
of whom said to the other, “You live in the city which has the vilest, 
most corrupt and abominable government in the country.” “Yes,” said 
the other, “that is true, but how did you know where I lived?” “I don't 
know,” was the reply. 

In the words of Mr. Laurence Laughlin, “Whether we like it or not, 
we must face the fact that large groups of men—and women—have 
found in democracy the opportunity and occasion to give expression 
to a raw, untrained pride of opinion on the most difficult questions of 
government and economics. Respect for authority, for those who have 
achieved something important, for experience and knowledge has seem- 
ingly disappeared. Gross ignorance noisily reigns in the market place, 
and the man who refuses to ‘blow his own horn’ and who bases his 
claims on his merits, is lost in the crowd. We have democracy growing 
rank, settling policies not according to insight and merit but according 
to their effect in catching votes. . . . ‘Cheek,’ brazen effrontery, cock- 
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sureness, and unwillingness to hear criticism are the marks of men who 
guide other men of less force. These are some of the evident results 
of democracy.” 

On the other hand, the friends of popular government may point to 
republican France, whose citizens have met the unexampled horrors of 
the war with a serene courage, a quiet resolution, and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, which are the wonder of us all. With an efficiency and a 
harmony every whit as perfect as Germany’s, without boasting or appeals 
for sympathy, they have shown what a free people can do, and have 
vindicated the cause of popular government against despotism. We find 
in France 

. . . the pith and marrow of a nation 


Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all. 


Nay more, when we look deeper we may remember the Kaiser’s reply to 
the soldier who criticised his military tactics as likely to result in an 
enormous loss of men—‘“I can afford to lose a million,’—and wish the 
answer might have been made, “Yes, but the homes from which these men 
come cannot afford to lose one, and who gave you the right to throw away 
a million of your fellow citizens?” Whether the story is true or not, it 
accords with the Kaiser’s action, and when we consider the widespread 
ruin which his despotism has wrought to his own countrymen as well as 
to the people of other nations, the friends of free government need not 
shrink from the comparison between democratic France and Kaiserized 
Germany with its denial of every principle which civilized men have been 
taught to respect. 

While the world is thus in the melting pot, it is very refreshing to 
read so sane and so instructive a book as President Hadley’s. It helps 
us to realize that it is the economic forces working quietly and beneath 
the surface which determine the course of nations and ultimately their 
forms of government, and that while the influence of individuals may 
delay or hasten progress it cannot seriously affect the result. Thus 
it is interesting to find our author tracing the gradual change from the 
aristocratic polity of the thirteen original States to the democracy of 
Andrew Jackson, and ascribing it to the policy of throwing the public 
domain open to actual settlers and the building up of new States on tl 
basis of human equality by men who thus started as equals. To 


this policy in large part he attributes our respect for property rights 
and the protection afforded to them by our Constitution. In a commu- 
nity where every man has or may easily acquire property if he is industri- 
ous and frugal, and where certainly every man hopes to acquire it, the 
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self-interest of the citizens tends to create the feeling that property 
should be protected. In our new country, men were not taught to be 
content with the station of life in which it pleased God to place them. 
To every man the door of opportunity was open, and every youth fully 
expected to rise. To this state of feeling and to the necessity of attract- 
ing capital in order to develop a new country, Mr. Hadley attributes the 
conservatism which so long has protected property in the United States. 
Where classes are not permanent and recognized as institutions of society, 
where “it is only three generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves,” 
antagonism between classes or between rich and poor is not likely to 
be violent. 

Among the methods of getting the capital needed for development, it 
was natural that corporations should be favored, for they permitted 
many to do by a combination of their resources what no individual was 
bold enough or rich enough to attempt alone. Mr. Hadley claims that 
corporations enjoy a “position of extraordinary vantage’’ by the combined 
effect of the Fourteenth Amendment and the Dartmouth College case; 
but the latter has to-day little practical influence since shortly after the 
decision the States nullified it as to all corporations not already existing 
by providing that charters thereafter granted should be subject to altera- 
tion, amendment, or repeal at the pleasure of the legislature; and upon 
this condition a very large majority of existing corporations hold their 
corporate rights. 

In a very interesting chapter Mr. Hadley points out how the growth 
of corporate wealth, the abuses of corporate power, and the suppression 
by great combinations of the competition on which the American people 
pinned their faith, led to a gradual change of attitude towards capital. 
The “Granger” movement with its attempt to fix by public commissions 
the rates which the railroads could charge, the difficulties that are pre- 
sented by the public services such as telephone, gas, and water, which in 
any given locality are best rendered by monopolies, the Sherman Act 
with its attempt to enforce competition, are all discussed wisely; the 
causes of the legitimate popular feeling, and the injurious effects of 
unwise legislation are clearly set forth, and the whole discussion is illumi- 
nating. No one can doubt the author’s conclusion that “America must 
learn the overwhelming cost to the consumer and the public of inexpert 


control, . . . High positions in private or corporate business are still 
given as rewards for efficiency.” 

While land was cheap and the country undeveloped, it was easy to 
make a living, and men did not demand efficiency. The American people 
believed that any man could farm and any man could fill any public 
office. Now that the pressure on our resources is greater, the population 
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increasing and with it the difficulty of earning a living, the public must 
abandon these comfortable beliefs. He who would learn to manufacture 
anything must begin at the beginning and work up, mastering each 
process as he goes. Our great railroad presidents have started at the 
bottom. Until men learn that the public servant must be as well trained 
for his work as the superintendent of a railroad or a mill in private 
employ, the regulation of public services by commission is sure to be 
ruinous to the owners and employees of the business regulated, and very 
costly to the public. The people need and can afford to pay for the 
best, and they should be content with nothing else. Our present practice 
of placing the business of the country, public and private alike, under 
the control of men, whether they hold administrative office or sit upon 
public commissions, who are selected not because they have had the know]- 
edge and experience which fit them to deal with the questions presented 
to them, but because they are good Republicans, good Democrats, or 
good fellows who need a job since they cannot support themselves other- 
wise, is not only to the last degree costly but fraught with grave danger 
to the republic; for the tyranny of ignorance may be harder to bear than 
the tyranny of educated despotism. 

In his chapter on “Party Machinery” Mr. Hadley deals with party 
government as it now exists in the United States, its abuses and its dan- 
gers. He quotes President Lowell’s suggestion that perhaps the “most 
universal function in a democracy” of politicians is that of brokers. 
Mr. Lowell thinks that this means “bringing men together in masses 
on some middle ground to carry out a common policy”; but Mr. Hadley 
points out that our modern politician is a broker not in opinions but “in 
offices, appropriations, and privileges.” In this view he is right. Some 
men want legislation which will profit them, and they are willing to pay 
for it. Others want the distinction of public office and in order to get 
it are willing to support almost any measure by their votes. Such men 
as Quay and Platt bring these together, and through the campaign fund, 
to which the seekers after legislation contribute, secure the election 
of men who will support that legislation. In this way the beneficiaries 
of protection have imposed their tariff upon the country, and in this way 
many laws have been passed or defeated at the dictation of private 
interests. The people have tried to meet this abuse by requiring the 
publication of campaign contributions or by limiting their amount; but 
such laws are not enforced since the officers charged with the duty of 
enforcing them do not wish to injure their political friends or backers, 
and the remedy is still to be found. 

The correctness of President Hadley’s view is easily established. What 
are the measures which the political leaders of the country have originated 
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in the last forty years, of which are they the authors, and whence came 
the demand for their enactment? The need for wise and constructive 
legislation on many subjects has been pressing. How has it been met? 
The Civil Service Reform law was drawn and passed at the instance 
of civil service reformers who held no political office and of the league 
which they formed, and which has ever since guarded the system. The 
Municipal Reform League, a like association, has dealt with the govern- 
ment of cities. The Australian ballot was passed through legislature 
after legislature upon private initiative. The various new devices, the 
recall, the initiative, and the referendum, are urged by organizations 
formed for the purpose, and not by the great parties. Is it not possible 
thus to deal with the vital subject of taxation so little understood in 
this country? Can we not form a league of students and thinkers as 
well as practical men, a non-partisan organization of patriotic citizens, 
and let it mature a scheme for collecting the necessary taxes which shall 
wisely distribute the burden? Can such a league not do the work of 
a Tariff Commission better than the chance medley of politicians who 
would probably compose such a commission if it were established by 
law and paid out of the public treasury? It seems probable that upon 
private, disinterested labor we must depend for wise legislation, and when 
our laws are framed, we must organize a public opinion which will compel 
their adoption. This has been done in conspicuous cases, and the method 
can be pursued in others. The wise men of the country will then legis- 
late, and the politicians will register their decrees; or if they refuse, 
we can choose others who will do what the people demand. What we 
need is wise leadership, and that under present conditions we cannot 
expect to find in party leaders who are too much concerned to secure 
votes. When real leaders come, though trained in the cloisters of a 
college rather than in conventions and legislatures, we find that the 
people will support them, and make the politicians do their bidding. 

Mr. Hadley feels that we must look for salvation to an independent 
press, and there can be no doubt that newspapers and magazines known 
to be conducted by able and fearless men in the public interest would 
exercise an enormous influence for good. We need only recall Greeley 
and Godkin as conspicuous examples of powerful editors. But news- 
papers and magazines must live, and their lives too largely depend on 
advertising. A new venture needs a long purse, for it must spend much 
before it makes anything, and the power of the advertisers is insidious 
but great. It has sometimes seemed that a daily morning journal of the 
best type might be published in New York and sent out so as to be on 
the breakfast tables of its readers from Washington on the south to 
Boston on the north, and that in this territory might be found supporters 
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enough to maintain it on a high plane, even if as a veteran journalist 
who approved the project said, “Many would buy it to be seen reading 
it on the cars who would have another newspaper in their pocket to read 
at the office.” We could wish that the experiment might be tried so that 
the best opinion of the country might find authoritative expression. There 
are good independent journals, but there is none which fills this place. 

President Hadley’s volume tempts us to touch upon many subjects; 
but this is to be a notice of his book, not an independent treatise, and we 
must therefore close by urging our readers to read for themselves these 
lectures which tell the truth clearly, briefly, and attractively on a sub- 
ject of vital interest to us all; and if they read them as the writer has, 
they will rise from their perusal satisfied that great as are the incon- 
veniences of free government, they are not incurable, and that the remedy 
for them is to be found in just such discussions as this book contains. 
Democracy has nothing to fear in the contest with arbitrary government, 
and no despotism can long endure, no matter how efilicient. 


For he who buildeth high and wise 
Nor pauseth in his plan 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 


MoorFiELpD SrTorey. 
Boston. 


The Riverside History of the United States. Edited by William E. 
Dodd: Beginnings of the American People. By Carl Lotus Becker; 
Union and Democracy. By Allen Johnson; Expansion and Conflict. 
By William E. Dodd; The New Nation. By Frederic L. Paxson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1915. 4 volumes, $1.75 net 
each. 


A new four-volume history of the United States, covering in 1,290 
pages the entire period from the discoveries to the presidency of Wood- 
row Wilson, aiming to meet the needs of “maturer students in the 
universities,” and “business and professional men,” and published in 
admirable form, is certain to arouse high expectations. As the editor 
says in his introduction, there exists a clear field for such a work, and 
it is with the hope of filling this demand by explaining “how the isolated 
European plantations or corporations in North America became in so 
short a time the great and wealthy nation of to-day,” that the series is 
planned. Analytical history, then, is the ideal set up, the emphasis 
everywhere being laid upon the causes and not upon the detailed elabora- 
tion of events. 
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Unfortunately for the success of this series, the different codéperating 
authors have interpreted this ideal in such varying ways as to destroy 
any sense of unity. Two of them, Professors Johnson and Paxson, have 
had the “maturer students” chiefly before them, and hence have produced 
full, solid text-books, covering the entire field allotted to them, and sup- 
plying the discussion of causes in moderate degree. The other two, 
Professors Becker and Dodd, have concentrated their attention on the 
underlying causes—or some of them—and have written essays on certain 
important aspects of their respective epochs. Reading the volumes in 
sequence, then, one passes from a philosophical analysis to a general 
narrative history, turns back to an economic study, and shifts finally to 
another general narrative—changing the scale, perspective, and method 
three times. One finds in Professor Johnson’s volume clear-cut treat- 
ment of subjects for which Professor Becker furnishes no preparation 
and Professor Dodd supplies no continuation, and one takes up in Pro- 
fessor Paxson’s book the consideration of social conditions for which 
little or nothing in Professor Dodd’s work has prepared the way. Suc- 
cessful use of such a combination as a text-book is scarcely conceivable. 
It is much to be regretted that the whole series was not either a solid, 
well-knit narrative on the model of Professor Johnson’s or frankly a 
collection of special studies illuminating to the general reader and histori- 
cal student alike, but not pretending to completeness. 

Of the individual volumes there is much to be said in praise. The 
two “text-books” are each comprehensive and sound in tone. Professor 
Johnson’s produces an effect of greater completeness and authority, per- 
haps because it is an easier period (1783-1829) to handle than Pro- 
fessor Paxson’s (1865-1914) and the author enjoyed the advantage of a 
wealth of historical writings to guide him. On the other hand, the 
later volume has a greater chance for independent and original treatment 
of politics, including especially the influence of westward development 
upon the economic and social life of the nation. Neither of these books 
differs in any material respect from several recent text-books or short 
histories. They conform to the general standards of historical thought 
and writing now prevalent in our universities. The remaining two 
volumes are more unconventional. Of the two it is safe to say that 
Professor Becker’s “Beginnings of the American People” is, so far as 
it goes, the best brief study of the psychology of the colonial period and 
the Revolution that has appeared. It is independent and original in 
thought and fairly brilliant, at times, in literary style—a book to be 
read with pleasure by those who have worked long as specialists in that 
very field. Professor Dodd’s book, while not so striking in literary 
form, is an interesting and thoroughly independent analysis of the 
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economic sectional rivalries of the manufacturing East, the plantation- 
owning South, the grain-growing West, from the time of Jackson to the 
close of the Civil War. He approaches every legislative or electora| 
contest from this angle, interprets the utterances of public men along 
these lines, and gives a fresh, and in most cases a novel, interpretation 
to every well-known event. There is a welcome innovation in the treat- 
ment of the slavery controversy, which is entirely free from the customary 
Northern or, still more, Abolitionist coloring; for only by the contrast 
of different interpretations can truth be made to stand out. Until recently 
the chasm between the Union and Confederate types of history has been 
too wide to admit of any profitable comparison. This work, unmistak- 
ably Southern in tone, and yet not “unreconstructed,” is a valuable addi- 
tion to our historical literature for the very reason of its partisanship. 
No review would be complete, however, which failed to note the frag- 
mentary character of these two “explanatory” volumes. Professor Dodd 
justifies his omissions on the ground of space and deprecates in advance 
the criticism he expects from “historians” and “participants”; but the 
question may fairly be asked whether a history can profess to explain 
“why things happened” when it deliberately leaves out of account matters 
that have absorbed the interest of whole populations and received the 
attention of scores of historical students. Professor Becker’s descrip- 
tions of social conditions, religious thought, and economic habits ar 
admirable; but the practical omission of the colonial governmental life, 
the contests between governors and assemblies, the whole paper money 
experience, the British imperial administration,—in short, most of the 
elements which created American political habits, make the book at best 
a stimulating essay. Professor Dodd goes still further. What, for 
instance, can be said of a narrative of the period from 1830 to 1865 which 
nowhere describes slavery as an institution; which makes no mention of 
the development of party machinery, the spoils system, and practical 
politics; which nowhere describes or refers to the constitutional argu- 
ments on nullification and secession; which barely mentions the Northern 
blockade in the Civil War; which does not refer to the Confederat 
cotton policy; whjgh ascribes England’s refusal to aid the South solely 
to financial reasons and nowhere alludes to Bright, Cobden, or any of 
their followers? The constant evidences of a moderate Southern animus 
are not objected to, since they reveal new aspects, but the practice of 
omission may certainly be carried so far as to destroy much of the value 
of the explanations furnished. In the case of Professor Dodd’s book the 
unceasing emphasis upon every situation as a balancing of “East, South, 
and West” grows to have the effect of a formula, when taken in connec 
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tion with the extraordinary omissions. The book is a contribution to 
historical knowledge, but it can scarcely be called “a history.” 

In general the accuracy and soundness of the series stand high, but 
an exception must be made in the case of the book last mentioned which 
contains an unfortunate number of errors. Over twenty misstatements 


have been noticed in a few chapters, chiefly in connection with minor mat- 
ters, but occasionally dealing with important subjects such as the Tariff 
of 1842, the Free Soil party in 1848, the Lecompton Constitution, the 
battle of Chickamauga. The volume needs a careful critical revision on 


details. 
THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 


Williams College. 


The Brothers Karamazov; The Idiot; The Possessed; Crime and 
Punishment; The House of the Dead; The Insulted and Injured. 
By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance Garnett. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 1912-1915. $1.50 net each. 


Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoevsky to his Family and Friends. 
Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 1914. $2.00 net. 


Great translators are rarer than great creative authors. To be a great 
translator requires an unusual combination of talent and accomplishment; 
it requires marked ability in original composition, together with an 
absolute idiomatic knowledge of two languages. Bayard Taylor’s trans- 
lation of “Faust,” Ludwig Fulda’s version of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
are by no means the least important works in American and in German 
literature. Let anyone who thinks the task of translation a simple one 
attempt to prepare for the press one page of a foreign work whose 
language he flatters himself to have mastered. Let him remember that 
no shade of meaning in the original must be lost, and that his own 
English must be excellently flexible as well as scrupulously literal. 
After he has struggled over this hypothetical page for a few hours, and 
viewed the result with disgust, let him silently and reverently ponder 
on the skill and industry of Mrs. Garnett, who has—in addition to many 
other Russian translations—translated from Dostoevski alone 2,872 
closely printed pages of English! 

Mrs. Garnett has a positive genius for translation. Whenever it is 
possible to get hold of Tolstoi, Turgenev, and Dostoevski in her versions, 
the wise reader will use no others. To prove this fact, all one has to 
do is to compare one chapter of “Anna Karenina” or of “Fathers and 
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Children” as she has written it with any other of the English versions 
which are, unfortunately, more in vogue. It is simply the difference 
between clear and blurred glasses. In the novels of Dostoevski, her 
latest work, she has outdone herself; and we have the word of a Russian 
authority, who might easily be disposed to sneer pridefully at those 
who have to take their Russian authors diluted, that “the author loses 
nothing essential in her translation.” Still, even while consigning other 
translations to the scrap-heap, we ought to remember that they came 
first, and that for years they supplied thousands of readers with their 
only means of communication with Russian novelists. Two Americans 
ought to be held in grateful esteem by a million readers: Nathan Haskell 
Dole and Isabel Hapgood. Even so late as the ‘seventies, the English 
scholar Ralston remarked, “Tolstoi will probably never be translated 
into English.” Yet in the year 1886, Mr. Dole published his version of 
“Anna Karenina” and Miss Hapgood “Childhood, Boyhood, Youth.” 
Nor were the defects of the former translation entirely the fault of 
Mr. Dole; his publishers gave him a brief time-limit, and insisted that 
he cut out certain passages which seemed to them objectionable. If 
there were such a thing as the history of Russian translations into 
English, Mr. Dole and Miss Hapgood would stand eminent. I well 
remember the excitement in my undergraduate days with which a few 
of us who were really seriously-minded used to discuss the new man in 
fiction, Tolstoi. 

It is a great pity—both for the sake of readers and especially for 
cataloguers and librarians—that translators cannot agree on some system 
of the transliteration of Russian names. Chekhov and Tscheckoff, 
Chaliapine and Shaliapin! The difficulty arose from the fact that 
French and German translations from the Russian were in vogue before 
the English—and that our earlier American and English translators used 
a French or German “trot.” Now, the Russian sound of “ch” in 
“church” does not exist either in French or in German: these two 
languages are therefore forced to put a “T” or a “Ts” before the 
“C.” But because our English is richer than either French or German 
in this respect is no reason why we should abandon our advantage, and 
copy a spelling which is neither Russian nor English. To write Tschai- 
kowsky or Tchekhov is precisely as if we should discuss the reign of 
Tcharles the First, or talk about compulsory Tchurch. The Congres- 
sional Library at Washington has adopted a standard system of Russian 
transliteration into English, furnishing the card of the alphabet free 
to any inquirer. 

I am rather sorry that the letters of Dostoevski have been published, 
though they make interesting reading. I like to think of the author of 
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the novels as some mighty spirit without any human form. It is dis- 
tressing to see him gamble away borrowed money, pawn his wife's 
clothes, and chronically whine for fresh cash. His petulance and irri- 
tability were perhaps symptoms of his disease, but they are not agreeable 
to contemplate. Neither is his almost insane jealousy of his rivals. No, 
the best of Dostoevski is in his creative work, and we need neither his 
letters nor fulsome biographies to understand and appreciate that. 

Twenty years ago the tremendous length of Dostoevski’s novels might 
have prevented a sufficiently large number of English and American 
readers, not from reading them, but from opening them. But during 
the last ten years, long novels have become fashionable: a public that 
delights in “Joseph Vance,” “When Ghost Meets Ghost,” “Clayhanger” 
(with two supplementary volumes to satisfy the appetite), and that 
does not boggle at “Jean Christophe” (ten volumes in the original), 
ought not to be afraid of Dostoevski, and the sales prove that it is 
not. I happened to be in London in May, 1912, and talking with that 
splendidly enterprising and high-minded publisher, Mr. William Heine- 
mann, he took the fresh-from-the-press copy of “The Brothers 
Karamazov” off his desk, remarking that he had entered upon a 
hazardous enterprise in undertaking to publish six novels of Dostoevski, 
of which this was the first. He said, “This volume is probably the 
cheapest book ever sold in the history of publishing,” meaning of course 
that the combination of 888 well-printed pages on good paper in good 
binding, with the astonishingly low price, was a record. At all events 
this is the first time that any of Dostoevski’s novels has been adequately 
translated into English; it is the first time, for the majority in the 
series, to appear in English at all; and it is worth remembering that 
they are translated unabridged and entire, even the second French 
version of “The Brothers Karamazov” being clipped. Query: Isn't 
“The Karamazov Brothers” better English than “The Brothers 
Karamazov?” Isn’t the latter Russian and French idiom rather than 
English? Do we say “The Brothers Smith?” 

To American readers for whom Dostoevski is yet but a name—and 
this would include a majority of American college professors,—I would 
suggest that they begin with ‘““The House of the Dead.” This is veridical 
history, in the diaphanous disguise of fiction; Dostoevski, as everyone 
does not but ought to know, spent nearly four years in a Siberian prison, 
where his daily companions were shameless criminals. This is the most 
normal book he ever wrote, just as Andreev’s most cheerful novel is 
“The Seven Who Were Hanged.” Fortunate indeed it was for us that 
so delicately minded and sensitively organized a man should have had 
to live with such folk; for his account of the environment has the double 
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value that comes from experience and aloofness. If there were such 
a place as hell, and one could serve a limited term there, I had rather 
have, let us say, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s account of it than Jack London's; 
that is, I should like to have someone tell me about it who I feel does 
not really belong there. After reading “The House of the Dead,” one 
should then certainly read next Dostoevski’s most popular work, “Crime 
and Punishment.” This is the book that excited Stevenson to the pitch 
of hysteria; it is, indeed, a thrilling study of the real punishment of 
crime, for when Raskolnikov finally surrenders to the police, and is sent 
to Siberia, his worst punishment is over. Nietzsche said that Dostoevski 
was the only writer who had anything to teach him in psychology; but 
this novel might be taken as a triumphant refutation of Nietzsche's 
philosophy, for it shows how impossible it is to escape from the moral law, 
Raskolnikov, having in mind the remorseless Napoleon, decided that he 
too would act on his acquired principles: he therefore murdered an old 
woman, with the object of getting her money for his sister, who needed 
it more. So far as we can see, the old woman’s life was valueless 
to society; she was a miser: the student’s sister, on the other hand, 
was a noble woman, who would have made a noble use of any money 
legitimately acquired. The student therefore from the economic point 
of view, did exactly the right thing, and his conscience ought not to 
trouble him. Unfortunately after the murder, he cannot reason himself 
into any such frame of mind: he cannot even handle the money, or 
make any use of it at all: and although he is apparently safe from 
discovery, he is in the end forced to hand himself over to the police. 
This book is characterized by the most vivid studies of low life in 
St. Petersburg that anyone has ever drawn; Sonia and her drunken 
father cannot be driven from the memory. 

If, by the reading of these two books, one has acquired sufficient faith 
in Dostoevski and in himself to continue, then by all means, I would 
recommend the last and to me the greatest of all the author’s works, 
“The Brothers Karamazov.” This was left unfinished, but had the 
author lived to complete it, it would probably have had the doubtful merit 
of being the longest of all the world’s books of fiction. The three 
brothers in this astounding family represent in order of age the Body, 
the Mind, the Soul. In the composition of this story, Dostoevski’s object 
was precisely the same as Richardson’s when he wrote “Sir Charles 
Grandison”—to create a perfect man. And indeed the English and the 
Russian ideal in these two novels make a most instructive international 
comparison. If young Alyosha Karamazov were really the Russian ideal 
of manhood, German culture would have little to fear from Russian 
barbarism! For Alyosha is the man who overcomes the world by gentle- 
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ness and humility; two qualities, that however much we may admire 
German efficiency, we do not think of as the most salient Prussian 


characteristics. 
There is nothing relevant or orderly in Dostoevski’s manner, and those 


who have the courage to read “The Idiot” and “The Possessed” (I 
have) must simply put up with his glaring defects as an artist. He once 
attended a ball, and spent most of his time there in a hot public argu- 
ment on the divinity of Christ. The conversations in his novels are 
equally observant of the time and the place. Much of the apparently 
unnecessary length of his less great works is explained by the fact that 
he was invariably in debt, that he was paid by the page, and that his 
publishers had always advanced him money. His only method of paying 
a small debt was to write a few pages; but his debts never being small, 
he had to write much. He wrote in miserably uncomfortable, cold, and 
cheerless rooms, his wife actually suffering from lack of food and 
clothing, his own activity interrupted by frequent epileptic fits; these 
facts must be admitted to be real obstacles to tranquillity of mind. He 
bitterly compared his feverish haste in composition with the calm leisure 
of Turgenev and Tolstoi, saying “I am only a cab-horse!”” Yet he knew 
well enough that his principal fault was organic. Writing to a friend in 
1871, he said: “Yes, that was and ever is my greatest torment—I never 
can control my material. Whenever I write a novel, I crowd it up with 
a lot of separate stories and episodes; therefore the whole lacks pro- 
portion and harmony. You have seen this astonishingly well; how 
frightfully have I always suffered from it, for I have always been aware 
that it was so.” 

Dostoevski was the psychologist of the abnormal; and Russian 
novelists of the twentieth century have run his methods into the ground, 
yes, into the mud. Sometimes I think he was not a realist at all, but 
rather a romanticist of the soul. Yet his paradoxes are superlatively 
impressive, and his lightning flashes reveal astounding secrets. He 
has an almost uncanny spiritual force, by which he makes the vilest 
elements in humanity testify in some way to the kingdom, and the power, 


and the glory of our Father in Heaven. 
Witiiam Lyon Pue tps. 


Yale University. 


The Salon and English Letters. By Chauncey Brewster Tinker. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1915. $2.25 net. 


“When I indulge in day-dreams,” wrote Sir Leslie Stephen, in a volume 
of eighteenth-century studies, “I take flight with the help of Gibbon, or 
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Boswell, or Horace Walpole, to that delightful period. I take the pre- 
caution, of course, to be born the son of a prime minister, or at least 
within the charmed circle where sinecure offices may be the reward of 
a judicious choice of parents. I make the grand tour for a year or two 
on the Continent, and find myself at once recognized as a philosopher 
and statesman simply because I am an Englishman. I become an honor- 
ary member of the tacit cosmopolitan association of philosophers which 
formed Parisian salons, or collected around Voltaire at Fernay. I bring 
home a sufficient number of pictures to ornament a comfortable villa on 
the banks of the Thames, and form a good solid library in which I write 
books for the upper circle without bothering myself about the Social 
Question or Bimetallism, or swallowing masses of newspaper and 
magazine articles to keep myself up to date. I belong to a club or 
two in London with Johnson and Charles Fox, the authors and men of 
fashion, in which I can ‘fold my legs and have my talk out’ and actually 
hear talk that is worth writing down.” 

The present reviewer, long a lover of the age of “enlightenment,” has 
not infrequently indulged in a similar dream. Never has he found a 
nearer, more vivid approach to realization than in reading Mr. Tinker'’s 
book. Clearly the author himself has folded imaginary legs in company 
with the dissimilar calves of Gibbon and Voltaire, Boswell and Walpole, 
not to mention the blue-cased extremities of Mrs. Montagu and Miss 
More. He has, to be explicit, produced a book of mingled scholarship 
and entertainment that carries on reassuringly the tradition of delightful 
learning found in the writing of Leslie Stephen, found at its best, perhaps, 
in Lounsbury’s “Shakespeare and Voltaire.” 

Mr. Tinker has neither started nor concluded with a thesis. He has 
not pursued “Einfluss,” that will-o’-the-wisp that has helped to lead a 
certain unhumorous nation along paths of illusion. The structure and 
net results of his investigation are more clearly set forth in the scenario- 
like table of contents than in the text itself. The contents fall into 
three coérdinate divisions: “The French Background,” “The English 
Salon,” and “The Social Spirit in English Letters.” In the four chapters 
of which the last division consists, we have charted for us the literary 
results which are at once the fullest evidence and the finest flower of 
the salon habit. They are: “Johnson and the Art of Conversation,” 
“Walpole and the Art of Familiar Correspondence,” “Fanny Burney and 
the Art of the Diarist,” “Boswell and the Art of Intimate Biography.” 

In the book itself no undue emphasis is laid on the evolutionary thesis 
implicit in the table of contents. The bony structure is well covered. 
What the reader actually finds is a just and lively account of the women 
of the salons—their works and ways,—and more particularly of the male 
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friends of the women and their works. Mr. Tinker has no illusions as 
to the worth of the productions of the literary ladies themselves. Clearly, 
with the single exception of Miss Burney’s, they were no better than 
third-rate. On the other hand, for all their fads and artificialities, 
despite a self-contentment comparable to that of a provincial authors’ 
club and equally alien from vital literature, the fact stands out that the 
English blue-stockings furnished some of the most virile minds of their 


age with a stimulus and a provocation. Directly considered, the salon 
is an episode in the history of Feminism. It is only when considered 
in the light of its influence on male habitués that it becomes of importance 
in the history of English letters. 

But let us from this draw no conclusion unfriendly to the Fair. Eng- 
land was ever a man’s country, never in a more paramount degree than 
in the eighteenth century. It was perhaps a little less so when the salons 


had done their work. 
Ferris GREENSLET. 


Boston. 


The Falconer of God. By William Rose Benét. Yale University Press. 
1914. $1.00 net. 


Rivers to the Sea. By Sara Teasdale; Crack o’ Dawn. By Fannie 
Stearns Davis; Spoon River Anthology. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1915. $1.25 net each. 


Mr. Benét is one of the most versatile of our younger poets. He essays 
many styles and in this volume is in turn realist and romanticist, mystic 
and humorist. We find a soliloquy, in the manner of Browning, of 
Edouard Manet at the Café Tortoni closely followed by a lay of ancient 
Rome that suggests Macaulay; the realistic “Sailor on the Waterfront” 
a close neighbor to “The Foreign Sailor” who seems to have strayed from 
the pages of Alfred Noyes. The book suffers from the versatility of the 
author, for it lacks unity and we are bewildered by the rapid changes of 
thought and style. Mr. Benét has an undoubted gift of expression; he 
sings easily and naturally, but we feel at times that the content of his 
verse is not worthy of his technique. One has the impression that the 
author is experimenting; that he is not as yet sure of his field. Because 
of his fluency, the sonnets are among the best poems in this book; here 
the form has compelled conciseness. This volume is interesting, artistic, 
and full of promise. 

Miss Teasdale writes chiefly of human affection, and in this volume of 
love poetry, she has avoided the ever-present pitfall of sentimentality by 
her evident sincerity in feeling and expression. Many of her poems are 
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brief ones of two stanzas, recalling Heine without imitating him; and 
in their brief compass she conveys perfectly her mood and her thought. 
She is an artist who expresses clearly and finely what she sees in nature 
or the city. The formlessness and vagueness affected by our modern 
radicals in verse have no attraction for her; yet with the modern school, 


she finds a subway station, a restaurant, Central Park, the Woolworth 
building, Broadway at night, fit subjects for poetry. There is all the 
romance and wonder which we seek in the past to be found in the present 
moment. In showing us the life we know, Miss Teasdale is never 
grotesque or bizarre; she has charm, grace, and the gift of song. 

In “Crack o’ Dawn,” Miss Davis maintains the distinction of her first 
volume, with a deeper meaning in what she writes. Here is a poet who 
shuns the city, whose “Wings” carry the reader up the hillside and 
along the mountain tops. If Miss Teasdale watches the swans in the 
park or the glow of the street-lights, Miss Davis watches the flame on 
her hearth or the trees bent by the wind. Coming from “Rivers to the 
Sea,” we feel in this book a certain aloofness from life; it is not a 
voice from the crowd, but a song from the lonely hills. This implies a 
certain tone of sadness which does indeed sound from these pages; the 
dawn joy often fades and passes, but it reappears. There is in these 
poems a rare individuality; the verse is limpid and musical, full of sur- 
prises in the turn of a thought, in the vividness of a phrase. Utterly 
different in both technique and spirit, “Crack o’ Dawn” and “Rivers 
to the Sea” admirably supplement each other. 

In eight months the “Spoon River Anthology” of Edgar Lee Masters 
has reached its eighth edition; and this popular approval agrees with 
the verdict of those critics who have called this work a “book akin to 
greatness,” “a veritable masterpiece,’ by “the only poet with true 
Americanism in his veins.” What Mr. Masters has done is to make some 
two hundred persons—good, bad, and indifferent—speak from their 
graves and tell us in a few words the secrets and motives of their lives. 
As death is a democracy, so this book includes not only the devoted mother 
and kindly priest, but the village street-walker and libertine, depicted 
with a realism more honored in the breach than in the observance. The 
bluntness and brutality of certain pages in this book may set the crowd 
agape but certainly make the judicious grieve. The idea, then, of this 
book is a novel one; the situation is impressive; the variety and terseness 
of these epitaphs attract the most careless reader and pique his curiosity. 
But in estimating its worth, we must remember that it is an easier matter 
to make a list of the dramatis personae than to write the play; to sketch 
the characters of a novel than to make them move through life, changing 
and developing as they interact upon each other. Mr. Masters has but 
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given us the personages and incidents for a rather sordid village 


chronicle. 
This book is exasperating because of its unevenness. At times it rings 


true; at other moments it seems theatrical and false, a mixture of the 
significant and trivial, of art and formlessness. Some of the characters 
are clear cut and convincing to such a degree that we know they must 
have been taken from life; others are plainly artificial, as Yee Bow, the 
Chinaman, brought to the church in vain, for 


sneaking up behind me, Harry Wiley 
The minister’s son, carved my ribs into my lungs 
With a blow of his fist. 
Now I shall never sleep with my ancestors in Pekin. 


Here, we believe, is neither poetry, truth, nor that irony the author too 
much affects. Incidentally, we may remark that Spoon River seems to 
have more than its share of violent deaths. What is needed is “An 
Anthology of the Spoon River Anthology,” for cut in half, this book 
would gain immeasurably. 

But a volume must be judged by its best pages; and in many of his 
characters Mr. Masters shows a shrewdness, a dramatic power, a love of 
nature, a wide sympathy with life that is altogether admirable. To see 
this, turn to Lucinda and Davis Matlock, working, rearing their children, 
“shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the green valleys”; Anne Rut- 
ledge, beloved of Lincoln; Emily Sparks, the spinster school-teacher, 
yearning for the reckless boy she loves best; John Wasson, the soldier 
of the Revolution and the pioneer; Edith Conant, dying in childbirth; 
Aaron Hatfield, with his memories of the village church; Isaiah Beethoven 
with but three months to live, watching “where the gathered waters 
deeply moving, seemed not to move”: 


But here by the mill the castle clouds 

Mocked themselves in the dizzy water; 

And over its agate floor at night 

The flame of the moon ran under my eyes 
Amid a forest stillness broken 

By a flute in a hut on the hill. 

At last when I came to lie in bed 

Weak and in pain, with the dreams above me, 
The soul of the river had entered my soul, 
And the gathered power of my soul was moving 
So swiftly it seemed to be at rest 

Under cities of cloud and under 

Spheres of silver and changing worlds— 
Until I saw a flash of trumpets __ 

Above the battlements over Time. 
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These are the characters that linger in the memory when the rogues and 
rascals are forgotten. One does not ask whether they are real personages 
or idealized figures; it is enough that they convince us they have lived. 
In writing of them, Mr. Masters is the poet; his formlessness vanishes; 
and his phrases gain strength and music. The more he approaches what 
we may call normal poetry, the better he becomes. 

The mistake of this book is the mistake of many realists. They assert 
that all language and all life even in its most sordid and brutal mani- 
festations, are suited for verse. As a matter of fact no realist is absolutely 
consistent, for he selects and takes from life only what he wishes. We 
cannot feel that Mr. Masters in much of his work has shown either taste 
or discrimination. If the reader will make his own selections from this 
life at Spoon River and take the truth, humor, beauty, pathos, and 
tragedy which is there, he will find an unusual book. If he accepts the 
“Anthology” as it stands, with the finer parts often buried beneath much 
that is crude, trivial, and almost a parody on the book itself, he will find 
it hard to understand the success of this volume. 

Epwarp Buss Keep. 

Yale University. 


Chaucer and his Poetry. By George Lyman Kittredge. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Cambridge. 1915. $1.25 net. 


The slender volume comprising these six Turnbull Lectures of 1914 
is at once an authoritative account of Chaucer, and the most valuable 
revelation thus far vouchsafed to us of the personality and methods of 
the writer, who is one of America’s great teachers. 

Professor Kittredge has made his reputation through the spoken word. 
His published works are numerous enough to fill half a dozen large 
and closely printed pages in the “Kittredge Anniversary Papers,’ but 
had none of them been published his fame would scarcely be the less. 
They are, most of them, keen, searching, accurate, impartial, and imper- 
sonal analyses of some doubtful issue in scholarship. The style is a 
prescribed one. The argument might have been written by almost any 
of his numerous disciples in the method—footnotes and all. The outer 
world has perused them in vain to discover the secret of the great 
influence of this teacher in English philology of to-day. But of the 
downright, dogmatic tyrant of the classroom, whose scorn has withered 
hundreds of tortured students; of the masterful analyst and patient 
pursuer of argument up to the last minute grain of evidence; of the 
leader of literary criticism in the universities of the land, scarcely @ 
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trace is evidenced. These traits remain in the memories of his pupils, 
and here, for the first time, they appear in these lectures which, delivered 
off-hand, and printed as delivered, bring back vividly, even poignantly, 
to his students recollections of the very classrooms in which the phrases 


seem to have been first uttered. The same unconscionable trembling 
seizes one when there explodes upon the page the recondite but absolutely 
applicable allusion, and the fear threatens lest one be selected as the 
victim to explain it, as the half-impatient tone of the man proceeds, 
digging his way through useless débris to the vein of truth. Upon the 
text, “This loller here wol prechen us somewhat,” there are the same 
arresting and illuminating scholia: “Let us not misunderstand the Cap- 
tain. It is not Lollardry that he is in a panic about, but a sermon. 
He is eager for mirth, and desperately afraid of being bored.” 

One recalls, too, so well the slangy raciness with which, side by side 
with the references to unknown authors, apt instances of to-day were 
applied to literature; as, for example, the Canterbury pilgrims and their 
abandonment of mediaeval etiquette are compared: “Travel, as every- 
body knows, is for the time being a mighty leveller of social distinctions, 
particularly when its concomitants throw the voyagers together while 
at the same time isolating them from the rest of the world. Think of the 
smoking-room of a small steamship with only three or four dozen pas- 
sengers. These men might live side by side in one row of brick 
houses for a hundred years and scarcely know each other’s faces. Break 
the shaft, keep them at sea for an extra week, and, if they aren’t 
eareful and if the cigars hold out, they will empty their hearts to one 
another with an indiscretion that may shock them to death when they 
remember it ashore.” 

We have here, in short, the teacher who is absolutely fearless of 
convention; who is alike indifferent to the possible charge of pedantry 
and to the complaint of lack of culture and dignity of style; the teacher 
who must within the fifty minutes of his lecture cast aside the formal and 
the rubbish heap of study in order that the essential may stand out 
clear, and who therefore sets about the shortest way to do it. The effect 
must be obtained at whatever speed: “Why did mine host not interrupt 
the Monk in his interminable catalogue of tragedies? Not altogether 
because Harry Bailly was considerate. He stood in no awe of Dan 
Piers; the preliminaries demonstrate that. He was simply at his wit’s 
end. This roll of dismal biographies must close sometime; but is like 
many a sermon; at every pause, one thinks the peroration has passed, 
only to discover that the preacher has got his second wind, or his 
thirteenth; and one feels a certain reluctance to imitate the historic 
Scotswoman, and throw a footstool at the parson’s head! Besides, Harry 
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Bailly was well taught, and he was rather a Saxon than a Celt. He 
did agnize a natural and prompt alacrity he felt in boredom. It is all 
very well to be entertained; and but now then there is a time for edifica- 
tion, and anything that ’s stupid must be edifying. In my part of the 
country we call this the New England conscience.” 

Such, if there were time and space, the picture of the teacher-lecturer 
discovered in this criticism of Chaucer. There is abundant evidence 
to prove to which of the two parties in criticism Professor Kittredge 
belongs. Old divisions and canons have broken down; there remain 
those who stand off from the work of literature and generalize about 
it, and those who walk boldly up and seize it for analysis. To the 
latter of these the author of “Chaucer and his Poetry” is a captain. 

But the work is no less interesting in what it has to say of the poet. 
Behind the racy and breezy phrasing of the monologue stands the 
accuracy and the undeterred probing of scholarship, from the opinions of 
prejudiced John Dryden down to the open-mindedness with which he 
accepts the latest dedication of “Trouthe’”’ to Sir Philip la Vache. 

Two main purposes are made clear. The first is to bring Chaucer 
before the reader, not as a dim, mediaeval figure, clothed in mysticism, 
but as a man with whom we might meet—a man of the day. That the 
day happened to be the fourteenth century, according to Professor 
Kittredge, is no reason for assuming that human nature has changed 
since that time. Whatever fashionable terms we use—classicism, 
psychology, or the like—these may be applied to Chaucer. Chaucer is, 
above everything, human. Thus the lecturer never hesitates to compare 
him with Shakespeare, Bacon, Montaigne, or Bernard Shaw. The poet 
is a man among men. The second purpose of the book is to prove that 
whatever is in Chaucer is right. Everything was done, that is to say, 
for a purpose. It is better for us, the disciples, in theory at least, to 
accept this view and to seek to discover what the master had in mind, 
rather than to dismiss that which puzzles us as the necessary errors of 
an ignorant age. If we do not understand Chaucer the fault is ours, 
not Chaucer’s. These theories are pleasant ones. They are reverent, 
and they offer infinite opportunities of suggestion, but they would be 
dangerous in the hands of any other man than the one who had made 
the text of Chaucer familiar to himself, as his own hand-print. But 
Professor Kittredge asserts his knowledge—we had almost said owner- 
ship—of Chaucer in poetry so decisively that few will care to break a 
lance with him over his pet theories. 

The opening lecture of the series is devoted to a view of Chaucer's 
times, showing the religious, political, and literary activity of the age, 
its life and vigor, and above all, Chaucer’s identification with most of its 














varied degrees of interest, and his acquaintance with every phase of life, 
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literary, rhetorical, and scientific. We are shown, also, Chaucer’s mingled 
traits—his irony, and his sense of detachment, tempered by his respect 
for the schematism of his literary masters, and his enthusiasm for life. 
“The Book of the Duchess” is a remarkable tour de force in which 
Professor Kittredge attempts to prove that the singular vagueness and 
naiveness are consciously artistic efforts of the poet to give the semblance, 
to the Dreamer’s narration, of a piece of sophistication which was no 
doubt possible to Chaucer, but would appear over-subtle in the hands of 


any less skilful reader than Professor Kittredge. 


The 


“House of 


Fame” similarly is an elaborate justification of a piece of irregular fancy 


with which even the lecturer himself is apparently not content. 


It is a 


question whether Chaucer was satisfied with the poem himself, as manu- 


scripts leave the poem broken off in the middle of a sentence. Professor 
Kittredge surmises “probably Chaucer finished the piece; our manu- 


scripts are defective.” 


does not help out the “probably.” 
Of all the lectures, that upon “Troilus” alone has a fine artistic 


unity. 


The analogy of the “Squire’s Tale,” 


however, 


It handles the characters of Troilus, Cressida, and Pandarus 


with as masterly treatment as any piece of criticism upon a work of fiction 


with which we are familiar. 


It would not be the truth to say that 


“Troilus” is best known of all Chaucer’s works to this scholar, but 


it is certainly true that “Troilus” was his first love. 
zeal with which her champion defends Cressida against aspersion: 


Hence the fiery 


“As 


Cressida is at the beginning, such is she to the end; amorous, gentle, 
affectionate, and charming altogether, but fatally impressionable and 


yielding.” 


Hence too the careful delineation of Pandarus: 


“It is as 


easy to get Pandarus wrong as to misconceive the position of Polonius 


in the Danish state.” 


“Pandarus is the arch-humorist” ; 


perfect human compound of enthusiasm and critical acumen.” 


The kernel of the two lectures upon 


“the rare but 


“The Canterbury Tales” is the 


original and striking discussion of the Marriage Group. The discussion 
of the other complete group of stories, that of the Shipman-Nun’s 
Priest sequence, is somewhat disorganized by subordinating the “Monk’s 


Tale” to the discovery of the character of the Host. 


The discussion of 


the Marriage Group, however, which Professor Kittredge has already 
treated fully in print, is concise, vivid, and entirely satisfactory. It 
is to be regretted that it seemed necessary for Professor Kittredge to 


append the discussion of the 
since this comes rather as an anti-climax upon the preceding. 


“Pardoner’s Tale” 


as his final word, 


It is, 


however, characteristic of the writer that the series should end in this 


way. The eager, insatiable, omnifarious, omnilegent mind of Professor 
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Kittredge could hardly end in any other way. One can almost hear the 
twelve o'clock bell interrupting him in the middle of a sentence. 


Henry Nosre MacCracken. 
Vassar College. 


Scandinavian Classics. New Volume: Poems and Songs by Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. Translated from the Norwegian in the Original Meters 
by Arthur Hubbell Palmer. The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
New York. 1915. $1.50. 


Bjérnson’s poems are so closely interwoven with the spiritual fibre of 
his countrymen that they form almost a catechism of patriotism. They 
have furnished the winged phrases by which modern Norwegians have 
lifted their most commonplace tasks and made them a part of their great 
work of building the new Norway. While Ibsen became more cosmo- 
politan with the advancing years, Bjérnson grew more local, pouring out 
his wealth of poetry wherever a cause called him, or a human being— 
were it discouraged artist or weary scientist or maligned missionary— 
needed his sympathy. 

The peculiar sacredness with which his words have been invested and 
the local character of his themes combine to make the task of translat- 
ing his poems exceptionally difficult. Moreover, many have been set to 
music by such masters as Grieg, Nordraak, and Kjerulf, and can hardly 
be thought of apart from the familiar melodies. In the version of Pro- 
fessor Palmer the first impression upon the reader familiar with the 
original must be one of admiration for the adroitness with which he has 
surmounted the technical difficulties. To mention but one of these, the 
lightly accented final e in Norwegian, when used in double rhymes, gives 
a firm roundness to the end of the line, which it requires much inventive- 
ness on the part of the translator to reproduce in English. Professor 
Palmer has successfully followed out his principle that the contents of a 
poem befit the verse form and cannot be divorced from it without a loss 
of substance. Among the songs in which the translator has been par- 
ticularly happy in rendering the very cadence of the original may be 
mentioned “Landfall,” beginning: 

And that was Olaf Trygvason, 

Going o’er the North Sea grim, 

Straight for his home and kingdom steering, 
Where none awaited him. 


Now the first mountains tower; 
Are they walls, on the ocean that lower? 
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These lines almost sing themselves to the music of Grieg, whose genius 
has worked with that of Bjérnson to express the “youthful, kingly 
longings” of the Christian prince nearing his land and hoping to “stand 
and hallow his young faith within it.” 

The lyre of Bjornson has many strings, and Professor Palmer has 
caught its varying notes with sensitive, poetic feeling. The little songs 
from the peasant romances are handled with charming lightness, while 
the vigorous swing of the national anthem, “Yes, we love the land that 
towers,” the racy, colorful verses of “Norway, Norway,” and the grave 
surge of “The Ocean” are all adequately rendered. It would be gratui- 
tous folly to blame the translator because some of the poems have inevi- 
tably lost in strength. In “Bergliot,” for example, the alliterative skaldic 
yerse is smooth and spirited, but Bergliot’s lament falls short of the 
almost uncanny soul-piercing quality of the original, which, when read 
aloud, never fails to leave a Norwegian audience pale and shaken, even 
in tears. The reason is that such expressions as “the high-seat of my 
thoughts through years half a hundred” and “legend of the valley” (hele 
dalens eventyr), by which Bergliot describes her slain husband, simply 
do not convey the same meaning to the Anglo-Saxon mind as to the 
Norwegian. It is possible that Professor Palmer might occasionally have 
brought out the high lights of the lines more strongly by departing from 
the literal text and drawing on his own store of poetic imagery. Some- 
times, too, a redundant word has been used to eke out the brevity of the 
English phrase, when a freer rendering might have been preferable. 
Yet this is a matter of opinion. In the main, lovers of Bjérnson will be 
grateful to the translator for the sympathetic loyalty with which he has 
adhered to the words as well as the spirit of the original. Not least will 
they appreciate the fact that he has left the hewn stones of Bjérnson’s 
lines in their native ruggedness instead of attempting to reduce them to a 
brick-and-mortar smoothness. The volume, with its copious notes and 
illuminating preface, gives a splendid picture of Bjérnson the folk-leader 
and enriches English literature with a collection of imperishable lyrics in 


a beautiful translation. 
Hanna Astrup LARSEN. 


New York City. 


Essentials of English Speech and Literature. By Frank H. Vizetelly. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New York. 1915. $1.50 net. 


In the endless making of books and the associated weariness of 
student flesh, the Preacher doubtless included text-books, and appended 
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the canon for their excellence in what he called the conclusion of the 
whole matter. But like Bernard Shaw, the Preacher was paradoxical 
and epigrammatic, and since his day neither his disciples nor his 


enemies have been sure whether fearing God and keeping His com- 
mandments is a climax or an alternative. But the supply of text-books 
has not failed on that account, nor has the individual contribution met 
any real or fancied obligation to make its choice of aim or method clear, 
The result has been a certain lack of amplitude and magnanimity in 
the whole class. And for some reason the air of text-books in English 
has seemed particularly eager and nipping. Perhaps the start was false; 


perhaps the aim was uncertain. 

Again and again Dryden struck the note that has echoed from the 
Preacher’s doubtful oracle through the years to the methods and maxims 
of present-day text-books: “’Tis no easy matter, in our language, to 
make words so smooth and numbers so harmonious, that they shall 
almost set themselves. And yet there are rules for this in Nature, and 
as great a certainty of quantity in our syllables, as either in the Greek 
or Latin; but let poets and judges understand those first, and then let 
them begin to study English.” Before Dryden set about saving his 
soul, he was determined to justify his judgment. Such, more or less, 
has been our habit, ever since. Most of the public-schooled depend upon 
rules and habits, text-book quotations, and hasty consultation of dic- 
tionary columns instead of on reasoned principles, trained instincts, or 
cultivated taste. So the judicious grieve, the pedant exults; and the 
martinet rules in the place of the teacher. 

To “bend this bow which is not for every man to shoot in,” Dr. 
Vizetelly’s essay is added to the long list of experiments offered by 
the publishers. It is certainly a gallant enterprise and comes bravely 
on with preface, index, appendix—with a partial list of British and 
American authors, in alphabetical order, with brief characterization of 
the type of work, the most important titles and dates; and a list of 
“A Hundred Best Books,” made by Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury). 
The last item is without internal order of any sort. Perhaps the 
radiance that beats about a name followed by the magic syllable “Bart.” 
is counted on for some sort of spiritual compensation for the confused 
associations, turns, returns, and no-thoroughfares of this title-heap. As 
a curiosity for the mature reader, the list is full of suggestion. To the 
needy inquirer, it might be exasperating. 

The author organizes twelve chapters dealing with English in regard 
to its origin, its growth, some mutations of form and sense, the foreign 
element in English, and several other aspects. The vertebrae of this 
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spinal cord are certain questions: “How did the language come into 
being? Who was responsible for its origin? What changes have taken 
place in its orthographical development? To whom is this development 
due? Through what media has it been attained? What were the 
refining influences that have brought it through its crude original forms 
to the plastic medium for expressing thought which we have to-day?” 
The audience for these somewhat rhetorical questions appears from time 
to time as “all who speak the English tongue,’ as “the men and 
women who devote themselves to the study of the English language,” 
as “those persons who wish to inform themselves on the history, orthog- 
raphy, and literature of the language which they speak.” 

On one page, reference is made to the school course in English, as if 
the author considered boys and girls as coming within his sphere of 
influence. He declares against the tendency in certain par’; of the 
country to modernize the curriculum and to entice students ‘rom the 
classics by “Shavian bait and the brilliant but suggestive essays that 
compose “The Picture of Dorian Gray.’” There may be a hint of 
journalistic acerbity in his verdict: “These proposals imply a morbid 
abhorrence of the accepted standards of beauty of expression and of form 


so trying to the patience that one is driven to ask whether it is not 
the teachers of English who are at fault rather than the well of pure 
English that has run dry.’ He is piously grateful that the National 


Conference has determined the entrance requirements in English for 
1915 to 1919 in a more dignified temper. He prints the entire list of 
titles and declares: “The pursuit of such a comprehensive, yet varied 
course of reading, intelligently followed, should make the study of 
literature a pleasure rather than an irksome duty.” 

Dr. Vizetelly frankly admits that the study of English is inexhaustible 
and that his book does not pretend to be exhaustive, but the reader 
wonders what it does really intend. The separate chapters are as atoms 
that refuse to cohere, and the author’s point of view shifts almost to 
contradiction in practice. Too much allusion and compression are used 
for immature students, and too much controversy is admitted for those 
who desire mere review and the freshening up of previous knowledge. 
As a book of ready reference, too many preliminaries have to be 
“chawed”—to @e Dryden’s phrase; and yet these covers hold many 
useful and suggestive things. 

It is not a manual, it is not “an authority”; it does not display 
“sources.” It is, perhaps, one of those books that a teacher keeps in 
the right-hand drawer of his study desk, where some of Trollope’s 
clergymen used to keep their copy of Rabelais, and where Benjamin 
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Butler used to keep the little loaded gun when he was pacifying New 
Orleans. For some teachers this sample of the text-book kind will serve 
for the point of departure for lecture and illustration. 


Mary Aveusta Jorpan, 
Smith College. 


A History of the Japanese People from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the Meiji Era. By F. Brinkley, with the collaboration of Baron 
Kikuchi. The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company. New York. 1915. 
$3.50 net. 


Japan to America: A Symposium of Papers. Edited by Naoichi 
Masaoka. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1914. $1.25 net. 


In the existing need of an adequate text-book on Japanese history 
Captain Brinkley’s book is likely to be received with some feeling of 
disappointment by English readers. There is yet room for a brief and 
readable summary of the results of much scholarly work that has been 
done in recent years by Japanese historical students, but Brinkley, 
though profoundly interested in these researches, lacked at once the 
technical training of the historian and the teacher’s instinct for unbiassed 
exposition. His career in the country of his adoption dated from the 
stormy days when foreign legations in Tokyo needed the protection of 
military guards. From his place in one of these as a captain in the 
British service, he passed in the early ‘seventies into the employ of the 
Japanese as a mathematical instructor in the Artillery College, becoming 
deeply imbued with an admiration that never waned for the Kultur and 
folk of Japan. At the age of thirty-seven he undertook the conduct of 
the “Japan Mail,’ which has remained for more than thirty years the 
ablest newspaper published in any language in the Far East. As a 
sympathetic observer and critic of Japanese polity he exerted, until his 
death last year, a wholesome influence upon the representatives of both 
civilizations, Oriental and Occidental, who were engaged in re-modelling 
the empire. Brinkley occupied a position all his own in this great 
operation. As an interpreter of the actual—not the romantic—Japan, 
his fame is secure; it is a fame that will long abide as the record of 
a European who, unbidden by the promptings of either creed or ambition, 
devoted his life to as sincere a missionary endeavor as has been allotted 
to preacher or plenipotentiary. 

A reference to the author’s character and career was necessary before 
an estimate of his book could be set forward. It is possible, with a sense 
of the man in mind, to understand why he did not write such a history 
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as we are awaiting. The art itself—for it is an art—of resolving the 
erudition of others in the pages of a single volume for the use of the 
uninstructed, was not acquired by the generation that imbibed ideas 
of history from Lord Macaulay and Mrs. Markham. His knowledge 
of Japan, while comprehensive, was that of the publicist, not of the 
scholar; his treatment of the legends involving the divine descent of 
the Japanese emperor was that of the man of affairs, who understood 
the quickening influence of faith upon loyalty, not of the scientist. 
Sensitiveness about the Ninigi and Jimmu stories reminds foreigners of 
Sidney Smith’s quip about speaking disrespectfully of the ecliptic; to 
the Japanese, whose belief in the Kojiki is as sincere as that of most 
Anglo-Saxons in the Bible, public discussion of their authenticity involves 
the offense of lése majesté. The people of Japan are not yet ready 
to disturb the sanctity of their cherished beliefs by imported processes 
of higher criticism. Beset by a natural concern for the feelings of his 
friends, the most the author attempts here is a tentative “rationalizing” 
of the cosmic myths and a brief consideration of possible culture sources 
in China and Korea, reaching no conclusions because of lack of 
archaeological data. The race problem is even less determined, ‘for 
the annalists of Japan do not appear to have paid any special attention 
to racial questions.” Here as elsewhere he does not seem to have drawn 
upon other than Japanese authorities or to have examined the culture 
evidence which might still be traced in the Malay Archipelago to test 
the interesting theory that brings the Kumaso group of early settlers 
from the south by way of the Black Current. No answer is proposed 
as to the vexed question of Ainu origins, or of the proportion of this 
race to be discovered in the Japanese to-day. It is the fashion at 
present to discount the importance of this aboriginal element because 
the Japanese dislike to acknowledge relationship with its degraded 
survivors, but the problem of Yemishi intermixture in the nation is 
by no means solved. 

From the mass of interesting matter unearthed by Jfpanese scholars 
upon the evolution of their social institutions, Captain Brinkley has 
supplied the fullest summary of the mediaeval state to be found any- 
where in a European language. The subject is, unhappily, so involved 
in technical terms as to require more space for its discussion than could 
possibly be granted to a reviewer. No estimate of the book, however, 
would be accounted adequate which did not acknowledge the remarkable 
achievement of the author in condensing for the use of students of 
politics the store of information upon a cultural growth hitherto ignored 
by Western writers. From the coming of Buddhism, through the fruitful 
Nara period to a highly centralized authority at Kyoto, and, from the 
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twelfth century, through the various phases of feudalism to the domina- 
tion of the Tokugwas, the process is revealed with due reference to 


documents and quotations of decrees, so that the careful reader may 


fitly comprehend the importance of Japanese Kulturgeschichte in the 
history of civilization. To convey a proper conception of this phase 
of his subject seems to have been the author’s main desire. To it he 
was willing to sacrifice the attention which a specially trained worker 
would have demanded for the examination of such ethnological or 
economic sources as were available. If he neglected race problems and 
ignored the highly interesting episode of Japanese adventure and trade 
in China and Malacca, if he dismissed the epoch-making performance 
of Commodore Perry with almost contemptuous brevity, he compiled, 
nevertheless, the first summary of their history that does justice to the 
corporate life of a great people. 

The symposium of papers entitled “Japan to America,” edited by 
Professor Masaoka, is published with the laudable object of showing 
Americans the real opinions and desires of representative Japanese. 
The articles are rather too brief to serve as contributions of lasting value, 
but they reflect a sincere wish to bring our countrymen into contact 
with a group of men who are directing the destinies of the empire. They 
show us very clearly that these people are endeavoring to preserve the 
friendship of America, and compel the conclusion that any break in our 
historic amity must be a result of reckless stupidity on our part. 


F. W. Wi.iams. 
Yale University. 


The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom. By Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. New York. 1915. $2.50 net. 


Newspaper readers have seen not infrequently since the outbreak of 
the European war the name of Hendrik Willem van Loon signed to 
letters published to correct errors and provide information about the 
present situation of the Netherlands. They have doubtless read much 
that he has written without knowing its source; for he has been a news- 
paper man by profession, and has had a distinguished career as a cor- 
respondent both in Europe and the United States. He made his first 
serious essay in the field of history a few years ago, when he wrote a 
volume on “The Fall of the Dutch Republic,” which is continued, over 
the period from 1795 to 18138, by the present book. 

The revolutionary period in Dutch history is, in a sense, insignificant. 
The changes in political organization and international relations, striking 
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as they appear on the surface, were only the results of the great forces 
at work in other countries. Dutch history felt the shocks and registered 
them; it contributed little of its own. The narrative of such a period 
is usually depressing and usually dull. That the author’s narrative is 
neither, but on the contrary is lively and interesting, must be ascribed 
to the peculiar personal qualities which he has to aid him in his task. 

His training in the field of journalism has given him a sense of “news 
values,” saving him from the tedious narration of dead facts to which 
second-rate historians are so much given. He is always endeavoring to 
appraise the real importance of events, and to avoid conventional esti- 
mates. Of the action of the original Revolutionary Committee of 1795 
he writes: “A modern newspaper correspondent would have thought it 
just about good for two thousand words.” He gives it that many, and 
passes on. Holland had four separate constitutions from 1798 to 1806. 
The significant feature of all of them was their lifelessness. He shows 
that, and proceeds to things of more importance. Further, even when 
he writes of little things, as he often has to do, he describes so pic- 
turesquely and entertainingly that the reader enjoys it all. Sometimes, 
it must be confessed, he takes his liberty rather extravagantly. The 
reference to the Batavian minister as “chief Rube in the Follies of 1798” 
may offend fastidious persons, and fail to enlighten others. King Louis 
was “the receiver appointed in a bankrupt business.” The great 
Napoleon is introduced among the dramatis personae as follows: “Chief 
salesman of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity for the territory abroad. 
Further references unnecessary. Gets a controlling hold of the firm in 
which at first he was a subordinate. Removes the article which made 
him successful from the market, and introduces a new brand, covered 
merely with a big N. Firm fails in 1815. The involuntary customers 
pay the deficit.”” The description of the Dutch housewives putting away 
their Orange ribbons in “fresh mothballs” is a sample of the anachronisms 
which occur so frequently that we may be sure they are wilful. At any 
rate, in his pages the Holland of a hundred years ago lives again. 

Finally, the author shows for his people and their history an affection 
which wins the reader’s sympathy. He has been charged in the Nether- 
lands with a display of contempt for his native country. He refers to 
it in the present book as “the little bit of mud deposited upon the shores 
of the North Sea by the French rivers,” and he refers to the book itself 
as “this little historic comic opera which we are trying to compose.” It 
is easy for the American reader to perceive that this is but the author’s 
way of expressing himself on things which would be too desperately 
serious if they were not taken with a bit of humor. We do not need this 
disclaimer to acquit him of disrespect. There is a note of tenderness 
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even in the ridicule which he heaps upon the old Dutch burghers, ang 
time and again he shows the pride which he feels in his Dutch descent. 
The Dutch kingdom of the present can afford to laugh with him at the 
faults and follies of the past; and should be grateful to him for showing 
so clearly the petty circumstances of its origin. 
Cuive Day. 
Yale University. 


Through Siberia, Russia’s Land of the Future. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
New York. 1914. $5.00 net. 


The future greatness of Siberia is a favorite theme, not only among 
Russians, but among men of other nations. We are told again and 
again that Asiatic Russia and the western United States and Canada 
are the two great regions whose climate is fit for the white man and 
which are not yet fully occupied. It is even asserted that, because of 
this, the hegemony of the world will some day be divided between a 
vast Russo-Siberian Empire and an almost equally vast United States 
of Anglo-America. Some such thought as this was probably in the mind 
of the Arctic explorer Nansen when he wrote his title-page; but the 
rest of his book makes one feel that Siberia’s rosy future is, to say the 
least, far in the future. 

The reason for the rather bulky volume now before us is that 
Dr. Nansen was invited to be a guest on a steamer which attempted a 
commercial voyage from his Norwegian home around the north of 
Europe to the mouth of the Yenisei River. Then as the guest of the 
chief engineer of the Russian railways, he was taken up that mighty 
river in a launch, and to Manchuria and back by rail. He saw samples 
of most of the types of country afforded by Siberia, and out of gratitude 
to his hosts and to the many kindly people whom he met he tries to speak 
as favorably as possible. Yet only on a few pages does he picture a 
country which gives promise of anything great. The promising part is a 
small area on the Pacific coast near Vladivostok, and the narrow strip 
through which the railroad runs from Lake Baikal to the west, not a 
tenth of the whole country. North of the railroad, the limits of profit- 
able—as opposed to possible—grain-raising are soon reached because 
of the late spring frosts, while southward a limit is soon set by aridity. 
East of Baikal in the Amur highlands, the severity of the cold is such 
that when the railroad was built it was necessary, even in midsummer, 
to heat some of the tunnels in order to prevent the concrete linings from 
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freezing. Although the surface of the ground melts for a foot or two 
and permits agriculture of a certain sort, the underlying portions are 
solidly frozen at all seasons. Even in the relatively favored region 
west of Baikal where the climate is as good as any in Siberia, and where 
rich, virgin soil is still being cultivated, the yield of grain is much 
inferior to that of Norway, as Nansen shows by a series of tables. This 
is partly due to the climate, but probably still more to inefficiency on the 


part of the cultivators. 

The backwardness of Siberia compared with the corresponding parts 
of Canada is commonly ascribed to two causes,—namely, the restrictive 
and incompetent government and the difficulty and expense of trans- 
portation, As an official guest Nansen can say little about the govern- 
ment; but one can read his thoughts between the lines. He tells of half 
a dozen officials being sent a thousand miles to superintend the customs 
inspection of one small steamer, or of three telegraph operators at a 
station where one message was received in two weeks. In regard to 
transportation, on the other hand, he speaks freely and at great length. 
The expensiveness of the long railway journey from central Siberia to 
either coast makes it highly desirable to utilize the rivers. The great 
difficulty is not the ice in the rivers themselves—although the open season 
is, of course, short—but in the Kara Sea at their mouths. Nansen’s ship, 
to be sure, met a river steamer, which had been sent down the Yenisei 
to bring up the cargo, exactly on time, but the previous year the boats 
failed to connect and each brought its load home again. The river 
steamers repeatedly run ashore on the changing shallow bars, while the 
ocean steamers are stuck for days in the ice. The author’s accounts of 
how his party looked for seals on the ice floes, or played cards to while 
away the time, and his pages of descriptions of how he photographed 
certain natives who looked as if they were a mixture of Tungus and 
Ostiaks are not exactly thrilling; but they make one realize the length and 
tediousness of the voyage. Of far more interest are his speculations as 
to how a triangle of wireless stations with a connecting aeroplane service 
may tell ships where the ice is located, and thus enable them to make the 
voyage with speed and safety. If this is done, and if the Siberian rivers 
are dredged, the North Cape may become a way-station for a numerous 
flotilla of summer steamers carrying manufactured goods to central 
Siberia and bringing back grain, hides, and lumber. 

Another reason for Siberia’s backwardness is found in a condition 
which Nansen repeatedly mentions, but never amplifies. This is the 
apathy of the people. In the outlying regions, it is everywhere notice- 
able. In the provinces along the Pacific coast, the Russian colonists 
seem to be unable to compete with the Chinese, most of whom come 
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only during the summer, or else for a few years at most. In fact they 
are forbidden by law to settle permanently because they so completely 
outstrip the Russians. In the reviewer’s opinion this is greatly to the 
advantage of the Chinese; for it prevents them from undergoing the 
extreme rigors of the Siberian winter year after year. Even in Central 
Siberia where the people are most energetic, Dr. Nansen remarks upon 
the general air of leisureliness, the absence of that “rush” which 
characterizes both the older and the newer parts of the United States, 
and of that untiring industry which is so universal in Norway. He does 
not attempt to explain it, nor to show its consequences. To the reviewer, 
it seems to be due in part to the extreme severity of the winters and to 
the comparative absence of stimulating changes of weather from day to 
day. In Connecticut, the records of five hundred factory operatives 
show that they work much more slowly in winter than in summer, and 
in monotonous weather than in variable. Moreover, the effect of an 
unusually severe winter lasts far into the spring. On this basis, we 
should expect the people of Siberia to be dull and apathetic; and among 
such people, we should expect the government to be inefficient and 
tyrannical. 

Taken as a whole, Dr. Nansen’s book improves steadily from begin- 
ning to end. The first part is a mere diary in which the same kinds 
of minute and unimportant details are repeated again and again. The 
last part, on the contrary, consists of an admirable description of the 
Pacific provinces, well arranged, full of important facts, and written in 
a way to command attention. 

Ex.iswortH Huntinaton. 

Milton, Mass. 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research. By A. T. Robertson. George H. Doran Company. New 
York. 1914. $5.00 net. 


In every sense of the word this is a monumental work. In it 
Dr. Robertson, who has been for many years Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, stores up the fruits of a lifetime of patient study of New 
Testament grammar. It is from workers of this type that we have 
learned to look for the concentration of learning, skill, and patience 
upon the purely philological aspect of New Testament science. The 
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success of Professor Robertson’s “Short Grammar” proves him qualified 
in many respects for his task. The spirit in which he conceives it may 
be judged from one of his opening paragraphs: “The language of the 


New Testament has a special interest by reason of the message that 
it bears. Every word and phrase calls for minute investigation where 
so much is at stake.” Those more interested than Professor Robertson 
in seeking light on the New Testament from contemporary religious 
thought and literature, Jewish, pagan, and Hellenistic, will be by no 
means last to welcome with sincere thanks and appreciation the vast 
thesaurus of minute grammatical observations he has patiently and 
exhaustively accumulated. Grammar after all is the “clear, cold light 
of science,” to which every ambitious speculation in the field of New 
Testament inquiry must be subjected. Only grammar—the slow and 
patient accumulation of the objective facts of men’s employment of 
language—has sufficed to protect us in the past from fanciful misin- 
terpretation; and in the future we shall be kept from similar, or perhaps 
greater, vagaries only as we have patience and skill to accumulate and 
interpret these facts. 

The vast amount of wholly new material derived largely from the papyri 
of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, from the ostraka and from inscrip- 
tions, is attested by the huge bulk of the present volume, which neverthe- 
less uses every possible device of abbreviation. New Testament 
grammars are almost invariably written consecutively, with little or no 
attempt at tabulation, and this undoubtedly increases the bulk. But 
are books of reference read through? And if not should they be printed 
in a form which assumes it? If ever the man arises who can say: “I 
have read through Robertson’s ‘Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment,” we shall either gaze upon him with respectful awe not untinged 
with envy—or else take private liberty to season our acceptance of the 
boast with an Attic “grain of salt.” Fortunately the indispensable 
data of the subject may be traced in the voluminous indices (pp. 
1223-1360), and the completeness and accuracy of the data which 
Professor Robertson has accumulated will be found remarkable. To 
say this of any New Testament grammar is much. To say it of a book 
so truly great, not in bulk alone but in ripeness of scholarship, whose 
cost nevertheless is set at the low figure of five dollars, is high praise 
indeed. 

B. W. Bacon. 

Yale University. 
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Societal Evolution. By Albert Galloway Keller. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 1915. $1.50 net. 


The application to the phenomena of social development of the same 
evolutionary principles which modern science employs in the natural 
world has long engaged the attention of sociological writers. Professor 
Keller complains, however, that the previous books in this field, though 
often useful and suggestive, have not been very successful in developing 
a “Social Darwinism.” Even Darwin’s own work, “The Descent of 
Man,” is based less on induction than on deduction, while Spencer's 
“Principles of Sociology” is essentially a philosophical treatise. The 


time has come, thinks Professor Keller, for a more rigorously scientific 
analysis of societal evolution. Is it not possible, he asks, to carry over 
bodily into the social domain the concepts of evolution developed by 
Darwin, Wallace, and Weismann (but not by Spencer)? In other 
words, can it not be shown that the four factors of Darwinian evolution, 
namely, variation, selection, heredity, and adaptation, play the leading 
roles in the life of human societies? In answering these questions we 


must beware of superficial analogies. It will not be enough to proclaim 
that there are operative in the social world certain factors like those 
with which the natural scientist deals. Real identities must be proved 
to exist. 

In elaborating his argument the author makes constant use of Sumner’s 
conception of the “folkways,” regarded as the connecting link between 
organic and societal evolution. Folkways are those habitudes and con- 
ventions which arise in the social life of man out of unconscious, auto- 
matic reaction to his environment. They are customs in the making, 
germs or embryos of what in their developed form are called institutions. 
We can never discover the beginning of the great folkways that have 
given to us language, capital, the family, the state, religion, law, and 
morality; but by studying ruder societies than our own, both in the 
present and in the past, we can gain some conception of their primal 
forms. Now Sumner, having made clear the origin and nature of the 
folkways, did not pass on to the larger task of showing how variation, 
selection, and transmission (heredity) work on them to secure the great 
and final end—adaptation. This is what Professor Keller tries to do 
in “Societal Evolution.” His book is described by himself as an 
extension of the ideas implicit in Sumner’s “Folkways.” 

Beginning with the folkways, as the raw material of social science, 
the first step is to show that they are subject to variation. This can 
be easily done, by reference either to primitive or to civilized societies. 
Quot homines, tot sententiae. On the folkways, or customs, of any social 
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group, such as a tribe or a nation, selection then operates to preserve 
some and get rid of others. If it be a case of conflict between two social 
groups, selection is brought about by the extinction or subjection of the 
losing side. Those who fail perish, and their folkways with them, 
unless they adopt as subjects the folkways of their conquerors. If we 
assume a society at peace with its neighbors, we still have a conflict, 
but this time of classes (guild, union, sect, party) within the social 
group. All are striving for such a position as shall enable them to 
enforce “their particular prosperity policies or pet social schemes.” 

This automatic type of selection is to be contrasted with rational selec- 
tion, according to which man deliberately seeks to improve the folkways 
in the light of positive knowledge. Professor Keller shares with Sumner 
a considerable skepticism as to the extent to which rational selection 
by the leading classes is capable of being exercised, even in the most 
advanced societies. The dominant class or sub-group is never likely 
to mould by rational means the code of an entire society: the masses are 
the seat of the folkways. This discouraging conclusion is modified later 
on, when the author finds that the folkways which affect societal self- 
maintenance are capable of being subjected to scientific procedure, with 
a view to their improvement. 

Having exhibited the operation of variation and selection in the social 
field, it remains to indicate how the folkways are transmitted and 
adapted. Here the author’s task is easier and he is on more familiar 
ground. The factor in societal evolution which corresponds to heredity 
in organic evolution is tradition. This term is taken in the broadest 
sense to describe the force which causes the folkways of one age to 
repeat those of the preceding age. Tradition acts through imitation or 
through inculeation (education). The latter must be considered the 
more important agency, since inculcation is in large part an effort to 
induce or enforce imitation. Lastly, as a result of variation, selection, 
and transmission of the folkways, we get adaptation to environment. — 
The process of adaptation is set forth at some length, by means of 
instances chosen from primitive and advanced societies. Such, then, 
is the course of societal evolution, whether it be in the direction of what 
is called “progress” or whether it be retrogressive. Adaptation is the 
final word. 

“Societal Evolution” is a small book on a great theme. It is an 
essay or outline, rather than a comprehensive treatise. The author 
deliberately reduces illustrative matter to a minimum, in order to secure 
brevity and compactness of presentation. The college student of 
sociology, fer whom the book seems to be intended primarily, will find 
that it makes a pretty steady draft on his attention. He will not, we 
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fear, carry as much away with him after a perusal of its chapters as 
from such works as Bagehot’s “Physics and Politics’ and Kidd’s 
“Social Evolution,” in which more space is devoted to illustration of 
general principles. This will be something of a pity, for Professor 
Keller's book is clearly arranged, thoughtful, and not without originality, 
Where the author does descend into details, particularly in his account 
of Eskimo society and in his contrast of farm colonies in the temperate 


zone and plantation colonies in the tropical zone, the presentation is 
especially vigorous and compelling. The reviewer would also call atten- 
tion to the discussions of convention, ethnocentrism, the influence of 
the “intellectuals,” eugenics, and primitive education. 


Horton Wesster. 
University of Nebraska. 


The Passing of Empire. By H. Fielding-Hall. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1914. $2.50 net. 


This is a curious but really interesting book about problems connected 
with the administration of British India. As a whole it is refreshed by 
the use of ordinary language. The usual official terms and phrases are 
lacking; and there is at times an almost surprising sincerity, which has 
not always marked administrative commentaries by Europeans as to 
things Asiatic or as to themselves. But the stuff of the book consists 
first of expressions of a mind disturbed by modern educational results; 
varied comments, by a man who has governed, on the intricate common 
experiences of administration; and lastly of a fund of anecdote and 
illustration. These are drawn chiefly not from India but Burma. And 
the gist of things is given in phrases which sometimes carry the impres- 
sion that the author has said something rather different just a little 
earlier in the book. 

Here, for example, is a syllabus of some of the administrative 
requisites for future saviors of India: “A good physique and a liking for 
sport; good manners and a knowledge of etiquette; discipline in act; 
freedom and courage in thought; knowledge of life and humanity as 
they are around him.” Surely no one can dispute this ideal. In stripped 
form these are the necessities of almost any successful life. The 
commentary which follows on each of these heads is practical and 
indisputable. Yet in the main the thesis of the book is a direct attack 
on English university education. The Indian civilian must be “caught 
young,” at about the age of fourteen, so as to avoid the existing 
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“ecclesiastical training till the age of twenty-three.” His arrival in 
India for his special training should be before he reaches twenty. In 
other words, a man who would save India for itself and for England must 
marry himself to the job almost at puberty. And surely it is a special 
work and a life work. This conclusion is based in this book on a series 
of caustic comments on the more recent developments of English rule 
in India. But throughout is the conviction that either as a prompt 
substitute for the Englishman or as his equal companion, the native 
Indian in the civil service is an impossibility. This may be due in part 
to the faults of English education for Indians. Certainly the Baba would 
have short shrift in the author’s hazy millennium. 

Indeed, it is difficult to tell what the author’s superman is to accom- 
plish if he is to follow the later advice to writers on Indian history to 
“leave on one side the dusty frippery of ceremonies and creeds and 
customs.” For no man who was born in Asia or who was born to deal 
with Asiatic peoples could speak in this fashion. Apparently an immense 
sympathy with “humanity” and an immense appreciation that the “eon- 
quest” of India is “our great deed whereby we shall live in history,” 
is to assist Englishmen to have the courage to free India. But it 
is difficult to work out the details although a part of the emphatic 
programme is given. 

Atrrep L, P. Dennis. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The Diplomacy of the War of 1914: The Beginnings of the War. By 
Ellery C. Stowell. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1915. 
$5.00 net. 


Within twelve months so much has happened that “a scrap of paper” 
and “Gentlemen, that is a breach of international law’ seem almost as 
ancient as “Gentlemen of the Old Guard, fire first.” Nevertheless the 
time has not yet come for writing a final history of the diplomatic 
beginnings of the war. Even those already classic words of 1914 are 
subjects of dispute, as this volume indicates. It does not follow that 
the author has attempted an impossible task or has done his readers a 
wrong. No, he has frankly restricted himself to analyzing and com- 
paring the official documents, such as they are, and he has cautioned his 
readers against accepting them as ultimate truth. Thus, although the 
publishers have announced this book as “a complete and authoritative 
account of the momentous negotiations that ushered in the war” and “a 
work that will stand the test of time,” the author himself in his preface 
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has given the reasons why a final account cannot yet be written and 
reasons why it is right to produce now the sort of account already 
practicable. He is thoroughly acquainted with the untrustworthiness 
of the documents framed, selected, and published by the belligerent 
governments; for more than a hundred years ago generals and diplo- 
matists—Napoleon, for example,—discovered the appetite of historians 
for original authorities and began to frame original authorities for 
the use of posterity. To-day, as the preface of this work says, 
“the diplomatists, when reporting to their governments, do not lose 
from sight the advantage of having their dispatches in a form suit- 
able for publication,’ and “the most secret and delicate negotiations 
may occasionally be effected through the intermediary of a special 
and confidential messenger or by means of the telephone.” As the only 
authorities now available are the British White Paper, the Russian 
Orange Paper, the German White Book, and similar governmental pub- 
lications, the time has not yet come for hearing the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Yet for that very reason it may be worth while 
even now to expose the inconsistencies of the documents and to cause a 
somewhat accurate picture to emerge from a composite photograph of 
the suspected and variant sources. 

This is the task which the author has set himself; and he has planned 
the task carefully. He has chosen, it should be borne in mind, a narrow 
topic and a narrow and intensive mode of treating it. Thus this volume 
is simply a presentation of the diplomatic history of a few weeks as 
discoverable by the analysis and comparison of public documents not as 
bulky as the volume itself. There is not to be found here a discussion 
of the history and recent condition of international law, nor, at any 
great length, of national ideals, nor of military and naval preparations; 
for the documents themselves give the foundation and material for the 
whole discussion, and the documents do not go into these fields. Also, 
there is not to be found here an attempt to reconcile or to answer the 
whole of the controversial literature produced by belligerent individuals— 
an awkward but hardly inaccurate phrase. A small part of that strange 
literature has been noticed in the text or in the foot-notes. It is to be 
hoped that someone will compile a bibliography of the whole of it, as 
one cannot ignore the graduate students of the future and their laborious 
dissertations; but this volume aims to meet present needs and discards 
what a diplomatist or a newspaper-man would deem mere surplusage. 

Yet it would be wrong to give the impression that the volume is 
restricted to quoting or paraphrasing the documents; for there is an 
historical introduction which aims to present so much of European history 
as is essential to an understanding of the attitude of the several nations 
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just before the war. The author deserves thanks for selecting pertinent 
topics and for treating them briefly. He has limited this part of his 
volume to thirty-five pages and has restricted it to such relevant subjects 
as the European concert, Belgian neutrality, the Triple Alliance, the 
Triple Entente, Fashoda, the Algeciras Conference, and the Balkan wars. 
This introductory matter gives the necessary foundation for discussing 
the documents, and is more enlightening than most of the writing hereto- 
fore produced on the war. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to an analysis of the 
documents. The plan is to divide the subject into topics, to place under 
each topic, by quotation or by paraphrase, an indication of the mode in 
which that topic is treated in the several documents, and to give the 
author’s opinion. The documents are so cited as to make it convenient 
to verify the quotations and paraphrases. Further, the author’s opinions 
are usually accompanied with enough of the argument on each side to 
enable the reader to make up his own mind. If it be asked why a reader 
who is to decide for himself wishes to know the opinions of the author, 
the answer is that the expression of the author’s opinions aids the reader 
in determining whether the author’s presentation of facts and of argu- 
ments is affected by bias. 

Professor Stowell’s opinions are not invariably in favor of one side. 
Thus he believes that Great Britain did not enter into the war for the 
exclusive purpose of aiding Belgium, but chiefly to protect British 
interests; and he also believes that the responsibility for the war 
rests principally upon Austria and Germany, and that Russia was to 
blame for mobilizing too soon, his summary as to this responsibility 
being as follows: “It will not be unjust, I think, to lay at the door of 
Germany the causes of whatever action was taken on the part of Russia 
and Austria to bring on the war, for Austria, being a less civilized and 
less highly developed state than Germany, is less responsible before the 
bar of public opinion for her unjustifiable violation of international pro- 
cedure and disregard of the ordinary recognized method for the settle- 
ment of Balkan differences; and her ally, Germany, in standing between 
her and the diplomatic intervention of the other powers, assumed before 
civilization the full responsibility for Austria’s action. By the same 
token, Germany must shoulder part of the responsibility for Russia’s 
response of counter-military preparations in answer to Austria’s aggres- 
sion upon Servia. She incurred further responsibility when she changed 
her ground, and, instead of allowing Russia to effect a reasonable counter- 
mobilization against Austria, intimated in a threatening manner that she 
would consider such mobilization as endangering the relations with her- 
self. In the third place, her stand influenced England to support France, 
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against what appeared to be unjustifiable browbeating on Germany’s 
part. It follows, if my analysis has not been unfair to Germany on 
these various grounds, that she stands primarily responsible for the 
outbreak of the war.” 

In such a volume, repetition of views expressed by earlier authors js 
inevitable; but there are several chapters which anyone, however well 
acquainted with the literature, may read with interest, namely, those 
dealing with the review of European history, the explanation of mobiliza- 
tion, the discussion of Belgian neutralization, the philosophical conclu- 
sions, and the statement of questions and answers, summarizing the 
greater part of the subject. Moreover, as the British White Paper, the 
German White Book, and the like, being already, as the author realizes, 
in the reader’s hands, are not reprinted, and as their place is taken by 
a collection of documents much less accessible and also a chronological 
table beginning with the inauguration of the enlarged Kiel Canal on June 
24, 1914, there is no question that as a work of reference the volume 
deserves a place in the library of anyone interested in its subject. 

It has been intimated that when more information becomes accessible— 
for example, statistics of warlike preparation, diaries, reminiscences, 
and the like,—the present volume may be superseded. Meanwhile the 
reader with access to nothing beyond what is now presented must 
draw temporary inferences. It may be worth while to record that a 
reading of the original documents tends to show that the real cause of 
the war was a desire to control Constantinople, and that thus the present 
war is a successor of the Crimean War rather than of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870; further that, if the governments unanimously 
desired peace, the war arose because no government could trust the word 
of a government supposed to have an adverse interest, and that thus the 
war, like many unfortunate acts in American politics or in intercollegiate 
athletics—for it is well worth while to notice the resemblance between 
international, partisan, and intercollegiate rivalries—had its origin in dis- 
trust of the other side’s integrity; and finally that not all the govern- 
ments really desired peace, but that the acts and communications 
immediately before the war resembled the Capulet and Montague brawl 
in the opening scene of Romeo and Juliet: “My naked weapon is out; 
quarrel, I will back thee. . . . Let us take the law of our sides; let 
them begin. . . . I will bite my thumb at them, which is a disgrace 
to them, if they bear it. . . . No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, 
sir; but I bite my thumb, sir.” 

Evaene WamBAvGcH. 
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